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Editorial Note 


St Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly (SVTQ ) with this issue has adopted, 
as a guide, The SBL Handbook of Style: For Ancient Near Eastern, 
Biblical, and Early Christian Studies, edited by Patrick H. Alexan¬ 
der, John F. Kutsko, James D. Ernst, Shirley A. Decker-Lucke, and 
David L. Peterson (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1999). 
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Old Testament Prefigurations of the 
mother of God 

Paul Ladouceur 1 

From afar the sacred choir of the prophets revealed you as the 
one who would become the Mother of God, O pure one who 
is more exalted than the cherubim and all creation. 

— Stichera on Lord I Call, Vespers for June 4 (St Metrophanes) 

The liturgical texts of the Orthodox Church, particularly those for 
Vespers and Matins, use a large number of names and images for 
the Virgin Mary, the Mother of God. Many of these names and 
images are in fact references or allusions to persons, objects, or events 
in the Old Testament, while others are names or titles deriving from 
the tradition of the Church with no Old Testament source. 

The Orthodox Tradition contains two principal dogmatic state¬ 
ments concerning the Mother of God. The first, which has its 
origin in the First Ecumenical Council (Nicea, 325), is the men¬ 
tion of the Virgin Mary in the Creed: in Article 3 of the Creed we 
profess that Jesus Christ, Son of God, “for us men and for our salva¬ 
tion came down from heaven, and was incarnate of the Holy Spirit 
and the Virgin Mary, and became man.” The other is from the 
Third Ecumenical Council (Ephesus, 431), which attributed to 
the Virgin Mary the title “Mother of God” ( Theotokos ), the most 
venerable of all her titles. This definition was rendered necessary by 

1 I wish to thank Fr Cyprian Hutcheon (Professor Robert Hutcheon) for his assis¬ 
tance, encouragement, and comments on this text. An abbreviated version was pre¬ 
sented to the Colloquium entitled “Vierge Marie—figlise Vierge / Virgin Mary— 
Virgin Church” organized by the Faculte de theologie, d’&hique et de philosophic 
of the University de Sherbrooke, held in Montreal on May 1, 2004. A preliminary 
version of this paper was published in the Proceedings of the Colloquium: Vierge 
Marie—Iiglise Vierge (Sherbrooke: University de Sherbrooke/fiditions GGC, 2005). 
I am also very grateful to Jane Szepesi for the translation of this paper, particularly 
for the English Patristic and liturgical references. 
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the doubts raised by Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople, con¬ 
cerning the reality of the Incarnation of the Son of God, and his 
rejection of the title “Mother of God,” attributed in popular piety 
to the Virgin Mary even before the Council of Ephesus. The vener¬ 
ation of the Virgin Mary by the Church has its origin in her divine 
birthgiving, but the themes and forms of this veneration, including 
her liturgical titles, names, and images, greatly surpass the dog¬ 
matic aspect. 

We shall examine the prefigurations or images of the Mother of 
God inspired by the Old Testament which occur in the liturgical 
offices (Vespers, Compline, and Matins), particularly those for the 
four great feasts of the Mother of God: 

• the Nativity of the Mother of God (September 8); 

■ the Entry into the Temple of the Mother of God 
(November 21); 

• the Annunciation (March 25); and 

■ the Dormition of the Mother of God (August 15). 

To these are added several images from the offices of the feast of the 
Protection of the Mother of God (. Pokrov , October 1), and from the 
Octoechos (tone 1). Other names or Old Testament references may 
certainly be found in other services of the Byzantine rite. 2 

Old Testament Readings at Vespers 

Table I presents the Old Testament readings prescribed for the four 
great feasts of the Mother of God and the feast of the Protection of 
the Mother of God. These readings already provide us with some 
Old Testament references concerning the Mother of God. Four 

2 For example, there are no references in the offices for the great Marian feasts to the 
Virgin Mary as the “new Eve,” or connecting her birthgiving to the passage of the Is¬ 
raelites through the Red Sea, which are found in the Octoechos and other liturgical 
texts. Scripture quotations are from the Revised Standard Version (RSV) unless oth¬ 
erwise noted; quotations from the Psalms are mainly from The Psalter according to 
the Seventy , edited by Bishop Seraphim (Storheim), Monk Pierre (Vachon), and 
Fr Lambros Kamperidis (Ottawa: Archdiocese of Canada [Orthodox Church in 
America], 2000). Where necessary, modern English forms have been substituted for 
Jacobean English forms. 
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feasts (Nativity, Annunciation, Dormition, and Protection) have 
the same readings: 

■ Jacobs Ladder in Genesis; 

■ the east gate of the Temple in the prophecy of Ezekiel; and 

• the text from Proverbs, “Wisdom has built her house.” 

All the readings for the Entry into the Temple focus on the holy 
place of the Jews: 

• the Tabernacle of Testimony in Exodus; 

■ the Temple of Solomon and the transfer of the Ark of the 
Covenant in 3 Kings; 

■ the east gate in Ezekiels vision of the Temple. 

Two supplementary readings are added for the Annunciation: 
Moses and the burning bush from Exodus, and a further text from 
Proverbs concerning Wisdom. 

Since none of these Old Testament readings refers directly to the 
Mother of God, the faithful attending liturgical services must 
themselves make the connection between the readings and the 
Mother of God—a connection which is not always obvious. One 
of the purposes of this paper is in fact to enable a better understand¬ 
ing of the scriptural references in the liturgical texts relating to the 
Mother of God. 

Old Testament References to the Mother of God 

The offices of the great Marian feasts (particularly, at Vespers, the 
verses on “Lord I Call” and the Aposticha, and at Matins, the 
Canon) contain a large number of names, references, or images of 
the Mother of God, which originate in the Old Testament. Table 2 
shows those relating to the Temple at Jerusalem, its sanctuary and 
tabernacle, as well as its furnishings and sacred vessels. A large 
number of such references occur in the offices for the Entry into the 
Temple; this should not be surprising, since this feast is centered on 
the Temple. At the time of the Virgin Mary it was no longer the 
Tabernacle of Testimony in Exodus, nor Solomons Temple, but 
the Temple rebuilt by Herod the Great just before the Nativity of 
Christ. Nevertheless, it is still the Temple of the Old Covenant 
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Table 1 Vesper Readings at the Major Feasts of the Theotokos 


Biblical References 

Nativity 
(Sep 8) 

Entry into 
the 

Temple 
(Nov 21) 

Annunc¬ 
iation 
(Mar 25) 

Dormition 
(Aug 15) 

Protection 
of the 
Theotokos 
(Oct 1) 

Jacob's Ladder 

Gen 28.10-17 

/ 


/ 

/ 

/ 

The East Gate 
of the Temple 

Ezek 43.27-44, 4 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Wisdom has built 
her house 

Prov 9.1-11 

/ 


/ 

/ 

/ 

The Burning Bush 

Ex 3.1-8 



/ 



The Birth of 

Wisdom 

Prov 8.22-30 



/ 



The Tent of the 
Meeting 

Ex 40.1-5, 9,16, 
34-35 


/ 




Solomon's Temple 
and the Ark of the 
Covenant 

3 Kg 8.1,3-7,9-11 


/ 





which, with the presence of the Virgin Mary, and later, with the 
preaching of Jesus in the Temple, forms a link between the first 
Covenant and the Second Covenant. 

We may observe three chief characteristics of the names or 
images of the Mother of God which have their origin in the 
Temple: 

1. Several names, for example “Temple, Sanctuary, Tabernacle, 
Holy of Holies,” refer to the dwelling-place of God. For the 
Jewish people of the Old Testament, God truly dwelled in 
the Temple, specifically in the “Holy of Holies,” the inner 
sanctuary, which the High Priest accessed only once a year. 
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The names relating to the dwelling-place of God applied to 
the Virgin Mary point to her divine motherhood. As Mother 
of God, she carried in her womb the Logos, the Second Per¬ 
son of the Holy Trinity, the Word of God, who thus dwelt in 
her, just as God dwelt in the Temple. Under the New Cove¬ 
nant, “she has become the true dwelling place of the Most 
High,” 3 according to the faith which the Church defended 
against the teachings of Nestorius, who would have made the 
Virgin Mary “Mother of Christ” ( Christotokos ), a man, rather 
than Mother of God ( Theotokos ). This is the faith proclaimed 
by the Holy Fathers of the Third Ecumenical Council at 
Ephesus in 431 and which forms the essential basis for the 
reverence and devotion accorded to the Virgin Mary in the 
Church. 

2. By extension of the parallel between the presence of God in 
the Old Testament Temple and the presence of Christ in the 
Virgin Mary after the Annunciation, the furnishings and sa¬ 
cred vessels of the Temple are also objects containing the sa¬ 
cred: the holy table (where the offerings were placed), the jar 
of manna (manna being also a symbol of Christ), and the 
chalice (which is also the chalice of the Eucharist). We may 
see in these images that Christ is the “content” of the sacred 
object, while, by analogy, the Mother of God is the “con¬ 
tainer.” Again, we have an allusion to the divine motherhood 
of Mary, who carried Christ in her womb. 

3. The references to the Mother of God as “lamp” and “censer” 
have a different meaning. In both cases we have containers of 
a substance which burns—the oil of the lamp and the incense 
in the censer—without the “fire” consuming or destroying 
the container. The lamp gives light, and the censer, the aroma 
of incense. Again, there is an image of Christ both in the 
light—which brings to mind the Prologue to the Gospel of 
John—and in the incense, the “aroma well-pleasing to God. ” 

3 Alexis Kniazeff, La Mire de Dieu dans VEglise orthodoxe (Paris: Cerf, 1990), 168. 
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Table 2 Old Testament Prefigurations and Images of the Theotokos (1) 

A. Temple , Sanctuary, Tabernacle, Sacred Vessels, and Furnishings of the Temple 




Mentions at the Services 

Prefigurations 
and Images of 
the Theotokos 

Principal Biblical 
References 

Nativity 

Entry into the Temple 

Annunciation 

Dormition 

Protection 

Octoechos , tone 1 

Temple 

(Spiritual, Living, 
Sanctified, of the 
Glory) 

1 Kg 6ff. 

1 

14 


1 


5 

Sanctuary 

Ex 25.8 etc. 


5 

2 

2 



Tabernacle 

(Immaculate) 

Ex 26; 35; 36; 

40; also Num 
passim 

5 

8 

1 

5 

1 

5 

Holy of Holies 

1 Kg 6.16-21 

1 

1 





Table (Holy, 
upon which 
reposes the 

Bread of Life) 

Ex 25.23-30; 

35.13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Urn, jar (of the 
Manna) 

Ex 16.32-33 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Chalice, jar, Cup 
(Sacred, 

Precious, Virgin) 

Num 7, passim 

1 

3 

1 




Veil of the 

Temple 

Ex 26.31-37 

2 Chr 3.14 


1 





Incense, Perfume 

Ex 30.34-38 

Lev 2; 5; 6; 24 
passim 

i 

2 





Candlestand, 

Lamp (Golden, 
Spiritual) 

Ex 25.31; 35.14 

1 Kg 7.49 


6 

1 ; 

2 

1 

4 

Censer (Golden) 

Ex 30.1; 35.15; 
40.5; 1 Kg 7.48 

2 

1 


1 



Offering, 

Sacrifice, Gift 

Ex 12; 13; 29 
passim 


17 
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Table 3 Old Testament Prefigurations and Images of the Theotokos (2) 

B. Prefigurations Considered in Detail 




Mentions at the Services 

Prefigurations 
and Images of 
the Theotokos 

Principal Biblical 
References 

Nativity 

Entry into the Temple 

Annunciation 

Dormition 

Protection 

Octoechos, tone 1 

Ladder (Jacob's) 

Gen 28.10-17 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Bush (Burning) 

Ex 3.1-8 

4 


4 


1 

16 

Dew/Rain on the 
Fleece/ 

Sheepskin 

Judg 6.37-40 

1 

1 

4 


2 

7 

Queen, Princess, 
Daughter of the 
King, Daughter 
of God, 

Sovereign, 

Spouse, Fiancee 

Ps 44.10-16 

Song passim 

1 

22 


7 

8 

7 

Mountain 
(Shaded, Sacred, 
Spiritual, Holy, 
Divine, Fertile, 
Uncut, Inviolate, 
of the Lord's 
House) 

Ex 19.16—20ff; 

Dan 2.34; 

Hab 3.3; Is 2.2 

4 

5 

3 

2 

5 

14 

Rod (from the 

Stem of Jesse, of 
David) 

Is 11.1-10 

11 

4 



1 

1 

Door/Gate (of 
the Lord, of the 
King, Heavenly, 
Luminous, 
Impassable) 

Ezek 43.27-44, 4 

6 

6 

3 

1 


8 
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Table 4 Old Testament Prefigurations and Images of the Theotokos (2) 

C. Other Prefigurations 




Mentions at the Services 

Prefigurations 
and Images of 
the Theotokos 

Principal Biblical 
References 

Nativity 

Entry into the Temple 

Annunciation 

Dormition 

Protection 

Octoechos , tone 1 

Ark(of the 
Covenant, Holy) 

Ex 25.10-16; 
37.1-9; Ps 131.8 


5 

1 

6 

1 

6 

Ark (Noah's) 

Gen 6.13-22 





1 


Breeze (Light) 

1 Kg 19.12 



2 

1 


2 

Chariot (Divine, 
Spiritual) 

2 Kg 2.11-13 


2 

1 

1 



Cloud 

(Luminous, 

Storm) 

Ex 19.9; 16-18 






7 

Couch 

(Solomon's) 

Song 3.7-8 





1 


Furnace 
(Spiritual) (see 
also Young Men 
in the Furnace) 

Dan 3.19-30 






9 

Great Fish (Sea 
Monster) 

)on 2 






2 

Manna 

Ex 16.4-36 



1 




Paradise 
(Spiritual, of 
Delights, 
Magnificent) 

Gen 2.8ff 





1 

2 

Rod, Staff, 

Branch, Scepter 
(of Aaron) 

Num 17.16-26 

3 

3 


1 


2 

Scepter(of 
Righteousness) 

Ps 44.7 

-.- 1 





1 
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Table 4 Old Testament Prefigurations and Images of the Theotokos (2) 
C. Other Prefigurations (continued) 




Mentions at the Services 

Prefigurations 
and Images of 
the Theotokos 

Principal Biblical 
References 

Nativity 

Entry into the Temple 

Annunciation 

Dormition 

Protection 

Octoechos, tone 1 

Spring; Fountain 
(Born of the 

Rock; of Life; 
Sealed) 

Ex 17.1-7 

Song 4.12 

2 

2 


3 

1 


Tables (of the 

Law) 

Ex 20 


1 





Throne (of Fire; 
Spiritual) 

Ezek 1.4ff. 

Ex 19.18. 

1 




1 

1 

Tree (of Life) 

Gen 2.9 






1 

Young Men in 
the Furnace 

Dan 3.19-30 

1 

1 




1 

Zion 

numerous 

1 







By analogy, the lamp and the censer signify the Virgin Mary, 
who contains the “fire” of the Godhead, yet is not consumed. 
This explication of these images relating to the Virgin Mary 
occurs in some liturgical texts. 

Tables 3 and 4 contain a large number of other Old Testament 
images or names, with many variations, given to the Mother of 
God in the liturgical services. Of the twenty-five principal refer¬ 
ences in the two tables, we shall consider seven in detail: 

■ Jacobs Ladder (Gen 28.10-17); 

■ The Burning Bush (Ex 3.1-8); 

• The Dew on the Fleece (Judg 6.37-40); 

■ The Queen (Ps 44.10-16); 

■ The Mountain (Ex 24; Dan 2.33-34; Hab 3.3); 
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■ The Branch of the Root of Jesse (Is 11.1-10); 

• The Gate of the Temple (Ezek 43.27-44.4). 

For each reference, we shall briefly discuss the Old Testament con¬ 
text, the patristic exegesis of the text, particularly by the Fathers of 
the first four centuries (prior to the Council of Ephesus in 431), 
and its relation to the Mother of God. The principal writers that we 
mention are Justin Martyr, Irenaeus of Lyon, Origen, Basil the 
Great, Gregory of Nyssa, and John Chrysostom. They were chiefly 
interested in uncovering the deep symbolic meaning of the Scrip¬ 
tures, rather than examining their literal or historical signification 
(which was nonetheless the starting point of their exegeses). We use 
the words “typology” and “typological” to refer to an exegesis, 
which interprets a person, object, or event of the Old Testament as 
a prefiguration or “type” of a person, object, or event in the New 
Testament, including, of course, the Mother of God and the 
Church. We use the words “allegory” and “allegorical” when the 
exegesis of a person, object, or event in the Old Testament has no 
counterpart in the New Testament, but rather has bearing on the 
spiritual life of the Christian, often referred to as the “soul.” 4 

I shall not—given the scope of this paper—examine in detail the 
Old Testament references in Table IV. Some of these references are 
nonetheless of great interest—for example, the “Ark” (of the Cove¬ 
nant), light “Cloud,” spiritual “Furnace,” Aarons “Staff” or “Scep¬ 
ter,” and “Tree” (of life). Among the most astonishing references 
which occur occasionally in the offices is the comparison of the 
Mother of God to the “sea monster” (or whale) from the Book of 
Jonah: how can the Mother of God be compared to the sea monster 
in the story of the prophet Jonah? The image of the sea monster 
applied to the Mother of God is an extension of the patristic exegesis 
of the Book of Jonah, one of the fifteen Old Testament readings at 
Vespers of Holy Saturday. The Fathers interpreted Jonahs sojourn in 

4 I wish to make it clear what sense I am giving to the words “typology” and “alle¬ 
gory,” since many authors, both ancient and modern, have used these expressions in 
a different, sometimes contrary, sense. 
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the belly of the sea monster and his emergence after three days as a 
prophecy of the death of Christ, his descent into Hades, and his res¬ 
urrection on the third day. Byzantine hymnographers saw in the 
story of Jonah in the belly of the sea monster an image of the Nativity 
of Christ, in addition to his death and resurrection: just as the mon¬ 
ster “sheltered” Jonah then delivered him, so the Mother of God 
“sheltered” Christ in her womb until his birth. 5 

Jacob’s Ladder (Gen 28.10-17) 

The liturgical texts of the Orthodox Church refer in numerous 
places to the Mother of God as “ladder.” For example: “Ladder and 
Gate” (Matins of Annunciation, Exaposteilarion; FM4 59); “Gate 
of heaven and spiritual Ladder” (Matins of the Nativity, ode 7; FM 
120); “living Ladder” (Matins of the Entrance, ode 8; FM 189); her 
tomb “becomes a ladder to heaven” (Vespers of the Dormition; FM 
506). Matins of the Annunciation gives us the precise reference: 
“Jacob saw in days of old the ladder that prefigured you, and said: 
‘This is the stair on which God shall tread’” (Matins of the Annun¬ 
ciation, ode 9; FM 4 58). The source of the image is thus Jacobs 
dream or vision recounted in Genesis 28. 

Jacob, still a young man, had obtained the blessing of his father 
Isaac in the place of his brother Esau, through a trick of his mother 
Rebecca. Following the wishes of Rebecca and Isaac, Jacob set out 
for Mesopotamia to find a wife among his mother s family. On the 
way, Jacob had a dream: he saw a ladder set up on the earth and 
reaching to heaven; angels were ascending and descending on it; 

5 Matins of the Entrance, Ode 6: “The sea monster spat forth Jonah as it had received 
him, like a babe from the womb: while the Word, having dwelt in the Virgin and 
taken flesh, came forth from her yet kept her incorrupt. For being himself not sub¬ 
ject to decay, he preserved his mother free from harm.” The citations of liturgical 
texts, here and following, are from The FestalMenaion (hereafter FM), translated by 
Mother Mary and Archimandrite (now Bishop) Kallistos Ware (London: Faber and 
Faber, 1977; reprinted St Tikhon’s Seminary Press); and from The Lenten Triodion 
(hereafter LT) translated by Mother Mary and Archimandrite (now Bishop) 
Kallistos Ware (London: Faber and Faber, 1978; reprinted by St Tikhon’s Seminary 
Press). The liturgical texts are expressed here in modern English. 
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then God appeared to him and renewed the promises made to 
Abraham and to Isaac of a numerous posterity through whom all 
the peoples of the earth would be blessed (cf. Gen 28.10-17). 

One of the first Fathers to refer to Jacobs ladder is Clement of 
Alexandria, who was chiefly interested in the moral or ascetical 
aspect of the fact that Jacob “slept on the ground and a stone served 
him for a pillow;” for Clement, it was because of his asceticism that 
Jacob “was counted worthy to behold a vision that was above 
man.” 6 Clement does not comment on the vision itself. 

The image of the ladder ascending to heaven was used in the Pla¬ 
tonic tradition: if geometry, among other classical disciplines, was 
considered “earth,” astronomy was seen as a ladder which made it 
possible to climb to the heavens. It is perhaps in this sense that 
Gregory Thaumaturgus refers to the “ladder” of geometry and 
astronomy in speaking of the teaching of Origen: “... as if, by a 
kind of sky-high ladder of the two sciences, he were making heaven 
accessible for us.” 7 

With Gregory of Nyssa, the ladder, which Gregory compares to 
the Beatitudes of the New Testament, becomes a figure or allegory 
of the virtuous life which leads to God, always “higher,” without 
ever being satisfied with what has already been gained: 

Perhaps this might be compared with the symbolic vision by 
which Jacob was taught, who saw a ladder stretching from 
earth to the heights of heaven, and God standing on it. In the 
same way we are now taught by the Beatitudes, which elevate 
those who ascend them to ever higher perceptions. For I sup¬ 
pose that what was represented to the Patriarch under the 
form of a ladder was the life of virtue, so that he might learn 
himself, and teach his posterity, that one cannot be raised to 
God except by always tending to the things above . 8 

The ladder thus signifies not only the life of virtue, but epektasis , 
the never-ending ascent towards God, which is a theme dear to 

6 Clement of Alexandria Paed. 9.78.3; ANF 2.258. 

7 Gregory Thaumaturgus Pan. Or. 8, 114; FC 98, 109. 

8 Gregory of Nyssa £#zf5;ACW 18, 130. 
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Gregory. He returns to it in The Life of Moses: 

For this reason we also say that the great Moses, as he was be¬ 
coming even greater, at no time stopped in his ascent, nor did 
he set a limit for himself in his upward course. Once having 
set foot on the ladder which God set up (as Jacob says), he 
continually climbed to the step above and never ceased to rise 
higher, because he always found a step higher than the one he 
had attained. 9 

In his comments on the hierarchical trinitarianism of 
Apollinarius, Gregory of Nazianzus also sees in the ladder a vision 
of the approach to God, stating that there is “a ladder... not leading 
to heaven, but down from heaven.” 10 

For Basil of Caesarea, Jacob s ladder is the ladder of the love of 
God manifested in a virtuous life: 

I would say that the exercise of piety resembles a ladder, that 
ladder which once the blessed Jacob saw, of which one part 
was near the earth and reaching to the ground, the other ex¬ 
tended above, even to the very heavens. Therefore, those who 
are being introduced to a life of virtue must place their foot 
upon the first steps and from there always mount upon the 
next, until by gradual progress they have ascended to the 
height attainable by human nature. As withdrawal from the 
earth is the first step on the ladder, so in a manner of life in 
harmony with God the departure from evil is the first. 11 

John Chrysostom gives us two interpretations of this episode: 
the one in his Homilies on Genesis is completely literal and histori¬ 
cal, concerned primarily with the promises which God made to 
Jacob and not with the significance of the ladder itself; 12 the other, 
in his Homilies on the Gospel of John, is allegorical, seeing in the 
ladder, like the Cappadocians, a progress in virtue by which the 
Christian may attain heaven: 

9 Gregory of Nyssa v. Mos. 227 (New York: Paulist Press, 1978), 113-14. 

10 Gregory of Nazianzus Ep. 101; NPNF, NS 7:442. 

11 Basil the Great horn, in Ps . 10:4 [on Psalm 1]; FC 46:137. 

12 John Chrysostom hom. in Gen . 54; FC 87, 100-101. 
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... mounting step by step, let us reach heaven by Jacobs lad¬ 
der. I say this for it seems to me that by that well-known vi¬ 
sion Jacobs ladder was a figure of this, namely, the ascent 
through virtue, little by little, by which it is possible to ascend 
from earth to heaven, not by steps apparent to the senses, but 
by the emending and correcting of one’s habits. Let us then 
set out on this journey and ascent in order that we may reach 
heaven and enjoy all the good things there ... 13 

Most of the Fathers interpreted Jacob’s ladder in an allegorical 
sense, seeing a lesson for the spiritual life, the necessity of ascending 
to God step by step by means of the virtues. It is with John 
Climacus in the seventh century that the “ladder” acquired its ulti¬ 
mate development; Climacus (which means “ladder”) presents a 
ladder of thirty steps, each corresponding to a particular virtue. 14 

None of these Fathers refers to the saying of Jesus when, address¬ 
ing Nathaniel and Philip, he alludes indirectly to Jacobs vision, 
declaring that he is served by angels even while on earth: “Truly, 
truly, I say to you, you will see heaven opened, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon the Son of man” 0n 1.51). 
Flere Jesus in fact inverts the typical allegorical interpretation of the 
ladder. For the Fathers, by implication God is at the top of the 
ladder, but in this saying, Jesus is at the foot of the ladder; he is on 
earth, and the Angels are ascending and descending upon him; this 
is the meaning of the Incarnation: the Word of God humbles him¬ 
self to dwell “among us” (Jn 1.14). 

Despite the fact that none of these Fathers interprets Jacob’s 
ladder in relation to the Mother of God. Nonetheless, she is often 
referred to as “Ladder” in the offices of her feasts and the reading of 
the episode of Jacob’s dream occurs in Vespers of the Nativity, the 
Annunciation, and the Dormition. According to the liturgical 
texts, Jacob’s ladder prefigures or is a “type” of the Mother of God, 
in the sense that it was by her that God “descended” to earth, that 

13 John Chrysostom hom. in Jo. 83.4; FC 41, 416, 

14 John Climacus, The Ladder of Divine Ascent , trans. Colm Lubheid and Norman 
Russell (New York: Paulist Press, 1982). 
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he became incarnate. Another interpretation which occurs in the 
liturgical texts refers to the intercession of the Mother of God for 
the Church: it is by her, as by a ladder, that the faithful may climb 
towards God—an interpretation of the “ladder” which is reminis¬ 
cent of the “ladder of virtues” in the patristic interpretation of 
Jacob’s vision. 15 

The Burning Bush (Ex 3.1-8) 

The account of Moses and the burning bush is of great importance 
in the Judaeo-Christian tradition, for it deals with one of the prin¬ 
cipal theophanies of the Old Testament. The episode of the burn¬ 
ing bush determined the vocation of Moses, called by God to free 
the Jewish people from bondage in Egypt and actually renew the 
Covenant between God and the Patriarchs, which had been in 
abeyance for several centuries. 

After Jacob and his household arrived in Egypt at the invitation 
of Joseph (Jacob s son sold into slavery who became Pharaohs chief 
steward as described in detail in Gen 37-50), the prolific Hebrews 
became over time a subject people of the Egyptians, who began to 
fear their power and further oppressed them. This is the setting at 
the opening of the book of Exodus, the long period of about four 
hundred years from the time of Joseph to the birth of Moses being 
passed over in silence. Moses, a Hebrew child, is saved from death 
by Pharaohs daughter; he is brought up as an Egyptian nobleman, 
but is still conscious of his people, the Hebrews. Grown to adult¬ 
hood, he becomes involved in a quarrel between an Egyptian and a 
Hebrew and kills the Egyptian. Fearing discovery and punishment, 
he flees to the east, settles in Midian, east of the Gulf of Aqaba, mar¬ 
ries, and becomes a shepherd. 

Scripture tells us that God “heard the groaning [of the people of 
Israel], and God remembered his covenant with Abraham, with 
Isaac, and with Jacob. And God saw the people of Israel, and God 
knew their condition” (Ex 2.24-25). The divine response to the 

15 This is discussed in the Conclusion below. 
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suffering of the Hebrews was to give them a leader, in the person of 
Moses, whose mission is to free them from their bondage. It is at 
this point that the story of the burning bush occurs; it is above all 
the story of the calling of Moses. One day while pasturing his 
father-in-law’s flock, Moses sees a bush which burns but is not con¬ 
sumed. Moved by curiosity at this unusual phenomenon, he 
approaches, and God engages him in a dialogue in which God 
reveals who he is and what he expects of Moses. After some objec¬ 
tions, Moses accepts the task which God gives him. It is during this 
dialogue that God names himself, “I am who I am” (Ex 3.14), a 
deep and mysterious saying, reiterated by Christ himself, and one 
that would become a major source of Christian theology. 

Two elements of this episode have particularly attracted the 
attention of early Christian exegetes: first, who is it who manifests 
himself in the bush; and second, the command to Moses to “put off 
[his] shoes.” Christian exegesis in the first centuries recognized the 
voice which was heard from the bush as that of the Word of God, 
the only-begotten Son. This exegesis is supported by the words of 
Christ, who applies to himself the expression “I am who I am”: 
“... you will die in your sins unless you believe that I am ... When 
you have lifted up the Son of man, then you will know that I am ... 
before Abraham was, I am” (Jn 8.24,28, 58), said Jesus to the Phar¬ 
isees, thus identifying himself with the one who spoke to Moses. 

As for the act of removing shoes, “for the place on which you are 
standing is holy ground” (Ex 3.5), the Fathers read here the need 
for an ascetical life in order to approach God: the shoes, dead skins 
—in parallel with the “garments of skins” with which God clothed 
Adam and Eve after the Fall (Gen 3.21)—represent the attachment 
to earthly things which must be set aside in order to approach God. 
Thus Gregory of Nyssa writes: 

Sandaled feet cannot ascend that height where the light of 
truth is seen, but the dead and earthly covering of skins, 
which was placed around our nature at the beginning when 
we were found naked because of disobedience to the divine 
will, must be removed from the feet of the soul. When we do 
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this, the knowledge of the truth will result and manifest it¬ 
self. 16 

In the Jewish and Christian traditions generally, to be barefoot 
symbolized purity before God the All-Pure. In the primitive baptis¬ 
mal rite, the catechumen had to be barefoot, symbolizing his return 
to the original purity. Jewish exegesis saw God’s command to 
remove the sandals as an invitation to Moses to practice sexual 
abstinence, an interpretation reiterated by Jerome and other 
Fathers. 17 

Gregory of Nyssa seems to have been the first to see in the burn¬ 
ing bush a figure of the Virgin Mary, and, in particular, of her vir¬ 
ginal childbearing and ever-virginity: 

From this we learn also the mystery of the Virgin: The light of 
divinity which through birth shone from her into human life 
did not consume the burning bush, even as the flower of her 
virginity was not withered by giving birth. 18 

In different homilies, John Chrysostom provides several inter¬ 
pretations of the burning bush: literal, where he simply emphasizes 
the miracle produced by God in preventing the bush from being 
consumed by the fire; 19 and two typological interpretations: the 
fire in the bush was “the apostolic fire which in the bush announced 
in a figure the voices of the preaching”; and also, perhaps surpris¬ 
ingly, the Resurrection of Christ: “just as this bush burned without 
being consumed, so the body of the Savior suffered death, but was 
not held by death.” 20 

The Church returns often to the Marian symbolism of the burn¬ 
ing bush in the liturgical offices. For example: 

16 Gregory of Nyssa v. Mos. 2.22 (p. 59). 

17 Cf. Andre Chouraqui, La Bible, traduite et commentee, L’Exode (Paris : Desclee de 
Brower, 1989), 306. 

18 Gregory of Nyssa v. Mos. 2.21. This interpretation is explicitly repeated by 
Theodoret of Cyrhrus, QE 6 (cited in La Bible d’Alexandrie: L’Exode, 88-89). 

19 John Chrysostom, Commentary on Psalm 118. Oeuvres completes, trans. M. Jeannin 
(Bar-le-Duc: L. Guerin, 1863-67), 6.162. 

20 John Chrysostom, Homilies St Romain 2.2 (trans. Jeannin 3.526). 
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Revealing to you the pre-eternal counsel, Gabriel came and 
stood before you, O Maid; and greeting you, he said: “Hail, 
earth that has not been sown; hail, burning bush, that re¬ 
mains unconsumed ...” (Annunciation Vespers; FM 439) 

The bush that burnt with fire and yet remained uncon¬ 
sumed, disclosed the secret mystery that would come to pass 
in you, O pure Maiden, full of grace. For after childbearing you 
shall remain ever-Virgin. (Annunciation Matins; FM 451) 

The bush and the fire showed a strange marvel to Moses, 
the initiate in sacred things. Seeking its fulfillment in the 
course of time, he said: “I shall observe it brought to pass in 
the pure Virgin. To her as Theotokos shall the salutation 
come: Hail, you who are full of grace: the Lord is with you.” 
(Annunciation Matins; FM 458) 

As with other prefigurations of the Mother of God in the Old 
Testament identified by the Church, it is a case of one element, here 
the burning bush, which becomes a theophany—a manifestation 
of God—without at the same time being consumed, an evocation 
of the Incarnation and of the virginity of Mary. 

A troparion from Matins for the Third Sunday of Great Lent 
expresses the typology: 

In days of old Moses saw your mystery prefigured in a bush, 

O hallowed Virgin: just as the flames did not consume it, so 
the fire of the Godhead has not consumed your womb. (Mat¬ 
ins, Third Sunday of Great Lent, Ode 3; LT 339) 

Another aspect of the incident of the burning bush which pro¬ 
vides a link to the Mother of God is that of'Vocation.” In the case 
of Mary, as with Moses, a particular vocation is required by God: 
for Moses, to bring the Hebrew people out of bondage in Egypt; for 
Mary, to become the instrument which makes possible the libera¬ 
tion of all mankind from sin, of which Egypt is a biblical and litur¬ 
gical symbol. This connection does not seem to have been made by 
the Fathers, and the “calling” of Moses in Exodus is not one of the 
readings at Vespers of the Annunciation. 
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The Dew on the Fleece (Judg 637-40) 

A number of texts compare the Mother of God to a “fleece,” for 
example: 

You alone, O sheep without blemish, from your womb have 
offered to Christ, the Lamb of God, our substance to be his 
fleece: therefore in our hymns we all honor you on this day of 
your nativity from Anna (Matins of the Nativity of the 
Theotokos; FM 111). 

Let us all magnify the radiant cloud, in which the Master of 
all descended, as dew from heaven upon the fleece, and for 
our sake took flesh and was made man ... (Matins of the En¬ 
trance; FM 192) 

Matins of the Annunciation speaks of the dew that “descended 
upon the fleece” {FM A 51) and, more explicitly, “Gideon saw you 
as a fleece” {FM 458). The reference to Gideon opens the door to 
the meaning of the fleece. 

Gideon lived in the time of the Judges, the period between the 
entry of the Israelites into the promised land under Joshua and the 
establishment of the kingdom with Saul the first king (cf. Judg 6- 
8). Gideon received from God the commission to lead the Israelites 
against the Midianites, a nomadic people from the east. Gideon 
asks God for a sign that God has truly chosen him to deliver Israel 
by his hand: 

Then Gideon said to God, “In order to see whether you will 
deliver Israel by my hand, as you have said, I am going to lay a 
fleece of wool on the threshing floor; if there is dew on the 
fleece alone, and it is dry on all the ground, then I shall know 
that you will deliver Israel by my hand, as you have said.” And 
it was so. When he rose early next morning and squeezed the 
fleece, he wrung enough dew from the fleece to fill a bowl 
with water. Then Gideon said to God, “Do not let your anger 
burn against me, let me speak one more time; let me, please, 
make trial with the fleece just once more; let it be dry only on 
the fleece, and on all the ground let there be dew.” And God 
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did so that night. It was dry on the fleece only, and on all the 
ground there was dew. (Judg 6.36-40) 

Irenaeus’ exegesis of this episode greatly influenced those who 
came after him. Irenaeus mentions the story of Gideon and the fleece 
in a discussion of the descent of the Holy Spirit not only on Christ at 
the moment of his baptism by John the Forerunner, but also on the 
disciples on the day of Pentecost and thus upon “all the earth.” 21 
Irenaeus saw in the change of Gideons request concerning the dew 
on the fleece a prophecy that the Holy Spirit—symbolized by the 
dew—would leave the people of Israel to spread over other peoples: 
“ [Gideon] was prophesying by this that on the fleece of wool, which 
alone had previously received the dew and which was the figure of 
the people of Israel, would come dryness, that is to say that this 
people would no longer receive from God the Holy Spirit... while on 
all the earth would spread the dew, which is the Holy Spirit.” 22 

Origen comments at length on the episode of the fleece in his 
Homilies on Judges, reiterating and further explicating the exegesis 
of Irenaeus. Thus, in the first “trial,” “the dew which fell on the 
fleece is the word of God which was granted from heaven to this 
people alone. To Israel alone in fact came the dew of the divine law; 
but the dryness held all the nations because no drop of the divine 
Word spread itself on them.” 23 In the second “trail,” Origen invites 
his readers: “See all this people assembled over the whole earth: they 
now possess in themselves the divine dew. See them penetrated by 
the dew of Moses, moistened by the writings of the prophets. See 
them flourishing in the waters of the Gospel and the apostolic 
preachings.” 24 For Origen, as for Irenaeus and other Fathers, with the 
coming of Christ, it was the people of Israel who suffered “from arid¬ 
ity, lacking the Word of God ... See what dryness rests on them, 
what aridity has come to them regarding the Word of God.” 25 

21 Haer 3.17.2-3; SC 210, 335. 

22 Ibid., 336. 

23 Origen Horn, in ]udic.\ SC 389, 195. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid. Cf. also Theodoret of Cyrrhus, QuaestioXVin Jud : “Here is what this state- 
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Origen makes a connection between Gideons fleece and Ps 71, 
which many of the Fathers readily interpret as a prophesy of the 
coming of Christ, following the Jewish exegesis which saw in this 
psalm a portrait of the awaited messianic king. The verse of Psalm 
71 in question reads: “He shall descend as the heavy rain upon the 
fleece” (LXX; “second growth” in the Hebrew text; RSV has “like 
rain that falls on the mown grass “just as drops of water distill¬ 

ing upon the earth” (Ps 71.6). Here again, for Origen the “fleece” is 
“the people of the circumcision,” “the earth” is “the rest of the 
earth”; the Lord Jesus Christ comes down “drop by drop, also to us, 
bringing us, the nations, the drops of the heavenly dew, so that we 
also may all drink of it, we who were scattered over the whole earth, 
dried up by a continual drought.” 26 

John Chrysostom interprets the “dew on the fleece” as a figure of 
the Incarnation: “David signifying his incarnate presence said: ‘He 
shall come down like the rain into a fleece of wool, and like the 
drop which distills upon the earth’ [Ps 71.6], because he noiselessly 
and gently entered into the Virgin’s womb.” 27 Chrysostom sees also 
in the “rain on the fleece” an image of the gende, even self-effacing, 
coming of Christ: “Without fanfare and unknown to all he saw the 
light of day in the home of an artisan, in an insignificant shop. 
David knew it and he foretold it; listen to his words: ‘He will come 
down like the rain on the fleece’ [Ps 71.6]: what a striking image of 
his calm and peaceful appearing!” 28 

Elsewhere Chrysostom says in a fine passage on the same verse: 

In fact, when he came, he created no din or confusion, he was 
not shaking the earth, not hurling thunderbolts or moving 
the heavens, not accompanied by flights of angels, nor divid¬ 
ing the firmament in two and descending from the clouds in 
that fashion. Instead, it was without fanfare, through a 

ment demonstrates: Israel formerly benefited from divine grace, as the fleece from 
the dew. But later it is all mankind that benefited from the gifts of the Spirit.” 

26 Ibid., 197. 

27 John Chrysostom Horn. Matt. 26.39 3 (Jeannin, 2.16-17). 

28 John Chrysostom Jud. gent. 2 (Jeannin 2.369). 
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maidens womb, carried for nine months and born in a man¬ 
ger as an artisans son, the object of scheming while still in 
swaddling clothes, forced to flee with his mother into 

Egypt- 29 

It is this reading of Chrysostom’s which became part of the 
Marian hymnography regarding the “fleece.” According to a typo¬ 
logical interpretation relating to the Mother of God, the “fleece” is 
no longer the people of Israel, but the Virgin Mary, on whom the 
Holy Spirit descends—the dew or the rain—and in whom Christ is 
incarnate: 

He shall come down like dew upon the fleece, like the rain 
that waters the earth (Annunciation Matins; FM 447). 

In his good pleasure shall the Word of God descend upon 
you, as dew upon the fleece (Annunciation Matins; FM 451). 

With respect to the two trials which Gideon demands of God in 
relation to the Mother of God, we should perhaps see a kind of con¬ 
solidation or fusion of the two trials: in one sense, as in the first test, 
the Holy Spirit comes upon her gently, like the dew or rain on the 
fleece, at the Annunciation, and Christ becomes the Son of the 
Virgin Mary; in another sense, as in the second trial, Christ, 
through the action of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, 
becomes accessible to all peoples, yet without in any way distancing 
himself from the Virgin Mary, herself present at the Pentecost. 

The Queen (Ps 44.10-16) 

Psalm 44 is one of the finest of the psalms; in poetic and metaphori¬ 
cal language, it evokes the majesty and beauty of the king and his 
queen. This psalm is called the “royal epithalamium,” a marriage 
hymn, for it recounts the joyous celebration of a royal marriage. Psalm 
44 is used frequendy in the offices honoring the Mother of God, not 
only at Vespers and Matins, but also in the Liturgies, where verses 
from this psalm are used in antiphons, prokeimena, and Alleluia 

29 John Chrysostom Commentary on the Psalms (Ps 49/50.2), trans. Robert C. Hill 
(Brookline MA: Holy Cross Press, 1998), 1.352. 
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verses; and the images of the psalm are frequendy used as names or 
tides of the Mother of God: Queen, Sovereign, King s daughter, etc. 

The patristic exegesis of this psalm often makes a connection 
between the king and queen of Psalm 44 and the lover and the 
beloved of the Song of Songs. Origen often refers to Psalm 44 in his 
Commentaries on the Song of Songs, 30 which he sees as an 
epithalamium, composed by Solomon in the style of a drama, 
where the principal characters are the bride and bridegroom, the 
“friends of the bridegroom,” the “young girls,” the “daughters of 
Jerusalem,” and the “guards of the city.” In a typological interpreta¬ 
tion of the Song, Christ is the Bridegroom and the Church his 
bride. The image of the divine marriage is well grounded in the 
New Testament, notably the Epistles of St Paul as it was in the 
Jewish interpretation of the Song, which saw it as a love song 
between God and the people of Israel. In a similar vein, Origen 
identifies the King in Psalm 44 with Christ and the Queen with the 
Church. Origen gives another interpretation of the psalm, this one 
allegorical, seeing the bride in the psalm as the faithful soul, “a 
meaning which had barely been touched on before him, and which 
he elaborated considerably, creating the theme of the mystical 

* »31 

marriage. 01 

Some of the parallels which Origen found between Psalm 44 
and the Song of Songs are the following: 

♦ The perfume of the Bridegroom (Song 1.3) and the oil of glad¬ 
ness (Ps 44.8): this is the Holy Spirit, with which Christ is anointed 
—this is the meaning of the manifestation of the Trinity at the Bap- 

30 We have two texts of Origen on the Song: part of his Commentary on the Song of 
Songs , and two Homilies (The Song of Songs: commentary and homilies , trans. R. P. 
Lawson, ACW 26). Jerome says that the text of the Commentary originally made up 
ten books of “close to twenty thousand lines” (SC 37b, 63); of these we have only the 
first three books in the Latin translation of Rufinus and some fragments in Greek. 
We have the two Homilies on the Song in the Latin translation of Jerome. Of the 
Commentary it is said that it is “the essential commentary, which determined the ori¬ 
entation of all subsequent exegesis as regards the spiritual interpretation, and re¬ 
mains one of the richest in this matter, and one of the most useful” (SC 37b, 43). 

31 SC 375, 27. Cf. the summary of interpretations in the Introduction, 18—30. 
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tism of Christ, or Theophany: 

This oil, on the other hand, the savor of the Holy Spirit with 
which Christ was anointed and which, now that she perceives 
its fragrance, causes wonder in the Bride, is rightly named “oil 
of gladness,” for joy is a fruit of the Spirit [cf. Gal 5.22]; and 
with it God anointed the one who loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity [cf. Ps 44.8]. For it is said, “Therefore the Lord 
his God has anointed him with the oil of exultation in the 
presence of [his] fellows” [Ps 44.8]. And for this reason, “the 
scent of his perfume surpasses all fragrances” [Song 1.3]. 32 

♦ The Bride is led into the kings chamber (Song 1.4 and Ps 44.10), 
where are hidden “all the treasures of understanding and knowl¬ 
edge” (cf. Col 2.3), “there to contemplate all the royal riches,” 
which “no eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man con¬ 
ceived, which God has prepared for those who love him” (1 Col2.9): 

Thus she is “brought into the King s chambers” [cf. Song 1.4] 
and becomes Queen, of her it is said: “The queen stood by 
your right hand, adorned in cloth-of-gold raiment richly em¬ 
broidered” [Ps 44.10]. But of the maidens who run to follow 
her and who remained at a distance from her in the proces¬ 
sion, it is said: “Virgins who follow after her shall be brought 
to the king, those near to her shall be brought to you. They 
shall be brought in with gladness and exultation; they shall be 
led to the temple of the king” (Ps 44.15-16). 33 

♦ The Bridegroom is the King: ‘We learned above that he was still 
a King, without any doubt, because he reigns over men; but he is a 
shepherd because he leads his flock to pasture, and also Bride¬ 
groom, because he has a Bride who reigns with him, as it is written: 
“The queen stood by your right hand, adorned in cloth-of-gold rai¬ 
ment richly embroidered” (Ps 44.10). 34 

♦ In the Song of Songs, the Bridegroom is called “a bag of myrrh” 
(Song 1.13); similarly, in Psalm 44 the kings robes are fragrant 

32 Origen Comm. Cant. 1.3.11; SC 3730, 213. 

33 Ibid., 243-45. 

34 Ibid., 2.4.1; SC 375,331. 
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with myrrh (Ps 44.8): 

Also, in Psalm 44, it is said of the beloved, to whom the psalm 
is dedicated, “Myrrh, aloes and cassia exude from your gar¬ 
ments” [Ps 44.8]. Thus, the robes of the Word of God, which 
are the teaching of Wisdom, are fragrant with myrrh, clearly a 
symbol of the death which he undergoes for the sake of man¬ 
kind. The “oil of aloes,” as we have said above, indicates his 
goodness in emptying himself of his divinity and taking on 
the form of a servant. “Cassia,” similarly, because this type of 
plant, it is said, feeds and grows in running waters, announces 
the redemption of the human race through the waters of 
baptism. 35 

♦ The Queen also symbolizes the human soul: 

True beauty lies in the Savior, and also through his bounty 
and mercy it is spread through all souls. “Gird your sword 
upon your thigh, O mighty one, in your glory and majesty” 

[Ps 44.4]. Thus there is a beauty in the ruling faculty, the 
heart, and in our soul. And let the prophet teach you that 
beauty of this order extends even to the human soul: “Listen, 

O daughter, behold, and incline your ear. Forget your people 
and your father s house; for the king shall desire your beauty” 

[Ps 44.10-11], that is to say, the bridegroom. Who has a soul 
so lovely, who possesses such great beauty, to whom is all ugli¬ 
ness so foreign, that it can be said to them, “The king shall de¬ 
sire your beauty”? 36 

In his detailed exegesis of the Song of Songs and of Psalm 44, 
Origen makes no connection to the Mother of God. 

After Origen, Methodius of Olympus, usually a severe critic of 
certain of Origen s teachings, follows his interpretation of the prin¬ 
cipal characters of Psalm 44. In his Symposium , Methodius has one 
of the female guests at the banquet speak thus: 

And so in the forty-fourth Psalm it is the Queen who, taking 
precedence over many, takes her place on the right hand of 


35 Ibid., 2.10.10; SC 375,451. 

36 Origen Horn. Ezech. 13.2 ; SC 352, 421. 
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God, who is clad in the golden raiment of virtue, whose 
beauty the King desired, is, as I have said, that blessed and im¬ 
maculate flesh which the Word brought to heaven and placed 
on the right hand of the Father, ornate in a golden gown, that 
is, with the pursuits of immortality, which he called by way of 
allegory, golden borders [Ps 44.15]. For here is a garment 
skillfully embroidered and woven of all kinds of virtuous acts, 
such as chastity, prudence, faith, love, patience, and all other 
good qualities; and these... clothe man in a raiment of gold. 37 

The robe of the queen, who is the Church, is thus composed of 
the Christian virtues, represented by the gold of the queen s robe. 

Gregory of Nyssa, in his Commentary on the Song of Songs, fol¬ 
lows the same exegesis as Origen and makes a general connection 
between the Song and Psalm 44. Thus, in speaking of the beauty of 
the beloved or bride in the Song, Gregory evokes the beauty of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the “city of the king”: 

Gods majesty appears like the beauty of the heavenly Jerusa¬ 
lem, free, and mother of the free. We have learned this Jerusa¬ 
lem to be the city of the great king by the Lord s own words 
[Mt 5.35]. It contains within itself the uncontainable, God 
dwells and walks about in it; he adorns it by his presence, 
thereby making the heavenly Jerusalem receive his beauty, the 
beauty of the great king s city. The psalm speaks of this loveli¬ 
ness as follows: “In your comeliness and in your beauty 
spread out, prosper and reign, because of truth, meekness and 
righteousness” [Ps 44.5]. The divine beauty is thus character¬ 
ized by truth, righteousness and meekness. Therefore, the 
soul formed by such embellishments becomes lovely like Je¬ 
rusalem which is adorned by the kings beauty. 38 

Basil of Caesarea likewise interprets the principal characters of 
the psalm in terms of Christ and the Church, but with some vari¬ 
ants. Basil says for example that the verse “God has blessed you for¬ 
ever” (Ps 44.3) refers “to the humanity of Christ, given that he 

37 Methodius of Olympus, Symp. 8; ACW 27, 103-4. 

38 Gregory of Nyssa Cant. 15; trans. Casimir McCambley (Brookline, MA: Hellenic 
College Press, 1987), 266. 
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grows in wisdom, in grace, and in years” (cf. Lk 2.52). 39 And he 
considers that the verse “you have loved justice, and hated iniquity, 
therefore God, your God, has anointed you with the oil of exulta¬ 
tion in the presence of your fellows” (Ps 44.7-8) could refer either 
to “the Savior as man,” or to “the Church, since she is the Body of 
the Lord.” 40 For Basil the Queen of verses 10 to 15 refers to the 
Church and also to the soul of the believer, and he makes a connec¬ 
tion with the Beloved of the Song. On several points concerning 
the Queen he gives a more subtle reading than other Fathers. Thus, 
for him the “gold-woven robes” are the teachings of the Church: 

So she stands there, the Queen, the spouse united to the 
Bridegroom-Word, over whom sin reigns no more, but who 
partakes in the Kingdom of Christ; she is at the right hand of 
the Savior, in robes woven of gold, that is to say the various 
teachings woven from spiritual knowledge, decking herself in 
splendor, and as befits a holy person. And since the teachings 
are not of a single kind, but varied and very diverse, embrac¬ 
ing moral, physical, and spiritual matters, the verse states that 
the Brides robes are many-colored. 41 

In a fine passage Basil explains that the Queen—the Church— 
must reject her non-Christian past: 

Do not run after myths come from outside, but receive the 
humble voice of the evangelical word. Incline your ear toward 
this teaching, just as it is, and forget your evil habits and the 
teachings of your father... Reject, he says, the teachings of de¬ 
mons, forget the sacrifices, the night-time dancing, the myths 
which light the fire of prostitution and all sorts of dissolute 
customs. If I have called you “my own daughter,” it is so that 

39 Basil of Caesarea Horn, in Ps. 44.5 (in Luc Bresard, Magnifiez le Seigneur avec moi! 
[Paris: Cerf, 1977]), 120. 

40 Ibid., 121. 

41 Ibid., 127. The reference to “many-colored” robes is found in some translations, e.g. 
The Psalms of David, from The Septuagint, Sir Lancelot C. S. Bren ton, tr. (London: 
Baghot, 1851); The Psalter according to the Seventy (Boston MA: Holy Transfigura¬ 
tion Monastery, 1974); The Psalter from the Septuagint , Archimandrite Lazarus 
Moore, tr. (Madras: Diocesan Press, 1971). 
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you may hate your first father who begot you to your ruin. 

For if through forgetfulness you wipe out the stains of his per¬ 
verse teachings, then, having recovered your true beauty, you 
will appear desirable to the King, your Bridegroom. 42 

And so “The Kings daughter is all glorious within” (Ps. 44.14): 
Basil emphasizes that the Bride has become “daughter” of the King 
by adoption and that her beauty is interior: “These words invite us 
to penetrate into the intimate secrets of the glory of the Church, 
since the beauty of the Bride is ‘within.’” 43 

John Chrysostom devotes an entire sermon to Psalm 44, giving 
it a typological interpretation: the King represents God, and from 
verse 3 onwards, the psalmist is addressing Christ; it is Christ who 
is anointed with the “oil of gladness”—the Holy Spirit—and in 
whom are present the qualities or gifts mentioned in the verses; the 
Queen represents the Church, which receives its magnificent attire 
from Christ; so, the gold of her apparel is her inner clothing, grace, 
faith, the virtues; the Queen must “forget her people and her 
house,” that is, the customs, life, and teachings of the gentiles; the 
city of Tyre which will come to worship the King represents those 
who have given themselves over to “debauchery and impiety;” the 
maidens who follow the queen are the virgins of the Church; and 
the sons mentioned at the end of the psalm are primarily the Apos¬ 
tles, whose proclamation has gone out into all the earth. 44 

Although the Fathers of the first centuries did not give a Marian 
reading to Psalm 44, Byzantine hymnography, notably for the feast 
of the Entry of the Mother of God into the Temple, does not hesi¬ 
tate to do so, for example: 

I shall open my mouth and the Spirit will inspire it, and I shall 
utter the words of my song to the Queen and Mother ... 
(Matins of the Entrance, ode 1; FM 174—the phrase echoes 
the first verse of Psalm 44) 

David the forefather praised you of old in hymns, O Virgin 

42 Ibid., 128. 

43 Ibid., 129. 

44 John Chrysostom, Homilie sur le Psaume 44 (Jeannin VI), 36-51, passim. 
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Bride of God, calling you Daughter of Christ the King ... 
(idem.; FM 176) 

You virgins carrying lamps, be of good cheer today and be¬ 
gin the song; mothers, join them in praises to the Queen and 
Mother, as she enters the temple of Christ the King, (idem.; 

FM 176) 

Let David greatly rejoice, striking his harp. “Virgins,” said 
he, “shall be brought to the King after her, her companions 
shall be brought to you.” (Vespers of the Entrance, Lity, 
tone 1; FM 169) 

Verses 10 to 18 of Psalm 44 lend itself well to a Marian reading, 
which we attempt in more detail in the Appendix. 45 

The Mountain (Ex 24; Dan 2.33-34; Hab 3.3) 

The liturgical references to the Mother of God as “Mountain” are 
many and various (see Table III): sacred Mountain, shaded Moun¬ 
tain, uncut Mountain, inviolate Mountain, etc. 46 These names 
have several different sources in the Old Testament, as well as ech¬ 
oes in the New Testament. The most important Old Testament ref¬ 
erence to “mountain” is the mountain of the tables of the Law, 
identified as Mount Sinai, where God manifested himself to Moses 
and where Moses received the Law graven on stone tables. Mount 
Sinai is the “mountain overshadowed,” covered with a “cloud” in 
which God is present (cf. Ex 13.22; 19.l6ff; 24.l6ff.). It is the 
place par excellence of the divine revelation in the Old Testament, 
and its counterpart in the New Testament is the mountain of the 
Transfiguration of Christ, which is also covered by a “cloud”: "... 
lo, a bright cloud overshadowed them ...” (Mt 17.5). 

45 For a summary of the liturgical use of Psalm 44, see Kniazeff, La Mere , 162-63. 

46 Another “Mountain” reference from in the Old Testament occurs in Vespers for the 
feast of the Protection of the Mother of God: “The wondrous Isaiah prophesied, for 
he said: ‘In later times the mountain of the Lord shall manifestly appear, and the 
house of the Lord shall be upon the summit of the mountain.’ O Lady, we have 
known you to be the true fulfilment of this, for the mountains and hills have been 
adorned with the renowned churches of your feasts” {Menaion for October 1). The 
reference is to Is 2.2. We have not considered this reference in detail. 
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Looking at liturgical references to the Mother of God as “Mountain,” 
we may understand Mount Sinai in those which speak of a “sacred” or 
“holy Mountain” or an “overshadowed Mountain,” for example: 

O Joachim, inspired by God, who became the father of the 
Theotokos..., for through you has been given to us the 
Maiden in whom God shall dwell, the Tabernacle of God, the 
most holy Mountain. (Matins of the Nativity; FM 125) 

O Christ, you have sprung from the Virgin. From the 
mountain overshadowed by the forest you have come, made 
flesh from her that knew not wedlock. (Matins of the En¬ 
trance; FM 181) 

However, in some cases the “overshadowed mountain” may also 
refer to the mountain seen by the prophet Habakkuk, as in the fol¬ 
lowing troparion: 

The overshadowed mountain that Habakkuk foresaw and 
announced prophetically in days of old, has come to dwell 
within the sanctuary of the temple; there she has put forth 
flowers of virtue and with her shadow she covers the ends of 
the earth. (Matins of the Entrance; FM 179) 

The text in question from Habakkuk begins with the verse, 
“God came from Teman, and the Holy One from Mount Paran. 
His glory covered the heavens, and the earth was full of his praise” 
(Hab 3.3), and describes the approach of God in the appearance of 
a storm cloud. It is an extension or a variant of the “overshadowed 
mountain” of Exodus: God is present and at the same time hides 
himself in a mysterious and terrifying element, here a storm. 

As we have seen, the ascent of a mountain in patristic exegesis 
often represents the ascent of the soul to God, an exegesis exempli¬ 
fied above all by Gregory of Nyssa in his Life of Moses. This theme is 
appropriate to the Mother of God: as God covers the mountain of 
the Law and the mountain of the Transfiguration with his presence, 
indicated by the overshadowing “cloud,” so God “covers” the Virgin 
Mary: “The Holy Spirit will come upon you, and the power of the 
Most High will overshadow you,” says the Angel Gabriel to Mary 
(Lk 1.35). 
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Among the references to the Mother of God as “Mountain,” 
those which at first sight may appear more obscure are “uncut 
Mountain” and “inviolate Mountain.” At one level, these names 
may simply evoke the perpetual virginity of Mary, but there is also a 
very precise Old Testament reference. Some liturgical texts men¬ 
tion or allude to the book of Daniel, for example: 

Daniel called you a spiritual mountain. (Matins of the An¬ 
nunciation; FM 4 58) 

The episode in Daniel referred to is the dream of the king of Baby¬ 
lon Nebuchadnezzar and the interpretation given to it by Daniel. 
The Babylonian magicians and sorcerers having been unable to 
recount to the king his dream, far less to explain it, the king calls for 
Daniel, who without difficulty describes the dream and gives its 
interpretation: the king has dreamed of a great carved image, whose 
head was of gold, its breast and arms of silver, its belly and thighs of 
bronze, its legs of iron, its feet partly of iron and partly of clay (cf. 
Dan 2.31-33). The king is contemplating this mysterious and ter¬ 
rifying vision when “suddenly a stone was cut out [LXX adds “from 
the mountain”] by no human hand, and it smote the image,” which 
breaks into pieces, and, like chaff, “the wind carried them away, so 
that not a trace of them could be found (Dan 2.35). As for the stone 
which caused such destruction, it says, “the stone that struck the 
image became a great mountain and filled the whole earth (Dan 
2.35). 

Daniel explains to the king that the different parts of the image, 
made of different materials, are kingdoms which will follow in suc¬ 
cession, beginning with the kingdom represented by the head of 
gold, the kingdom of Babylon and King Nebuchadnezzar himself. 
Daniel goes on to say that the stone which destroys the other king¬ 
doms represented by the image is of divine origin: 

The god of heaven will set up a kingdom which shall never be 
destroyed, nor shall its sovereignty be left: to another people. 

It shall break in pieces all these kingdoms and bring them to 
an end, and it shall stand for ever; just as you saw that a stone 
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was cut from a mountain by no human hand, and that it 
broke in pieces the iron, the bronze, the clay, the silver, and 

the gold. (Dan 2.44-45) 

In the New Testament, Jesus, building on these Old Testament 
references, identifies himself several times with a stone: the stone 
that the builders rejected becomes the cornerstone (cf. Mt 21.42- 
44, Lk 20, 17-18; Ps 117.22, and Is 28.16). He states that this 
stone will cause damage: “Every one who falls on that stone will be 
broken to pieces; but when it falls on anyone, it will crush him” (Lk 
20.18). Following the lead given by the Lord himself, the Fathers 
from Justin Martyr and Irenaeus of Lyon have identified Christ 
with the stone in the dream of the King of Babylon. 47 The virgin 
birth of Christ has a prominent place in Justins Dialogue with 
Trypho , and he uses the “stone” in Daniel to support his arguments 
concerning this virgin birth: “To say that it was cut by no human 
hand (cf. Dan 2.45) is to show that it is not a work of man, but the 
work of the will of God who produced it, the Father, God of all.” 48 
Justin has Trypho remark on several occasions that Christ is often 
identified with the “stone,” 49 as are his words and those of the 
apostles. 50 

Irenaeus of Lyon also identifies Christ with the stone in Daniel: 
“Christ is the ‘stone cut out of the mountain without hands,’ which 
is to annihilate the temporal kingdoms and bring in the everlasting 
kingdom, that is, the resurrection of the righteous—for ‘the God of 
heaven,’ it is written, ‘will raise up a kingdom which will never be 
destroyed’” (Dan 2.44). 51 Itwas Irenaeus who first suggested a con¬ 
nection between the mountain from which the stone was cut and 
the Virgin Mary in his explanation of the significance of the expres¬ 
sion “by no human hand” in the Book of Daniel: 

His [Christ’s] coming into this world was not by the opera- 

47 Justin Martyr, Dial 76. 

48 Ibid. 

49 Ibid., e.g. Dial 34, 36, 86, 126. 

50 Ibid., 114. 

51 Irenaeus of Lyon Haer. 4.20.11. 
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tion of human hands, that is, of those men who are accus¬ 
tomed to stone-cutting; that is, Joseph taking no part with 
regard to it, but Mary alone cooperating with the pre-ar¬ 
ranged plan. For this stone from the earth derives existence 
from both the power and the wisdom of God. 52 

Hippolytus of Rome, like many Fathers after him as well as 
modern commentators, is eager to name the kingdoms (or 
empires) which succeed one after the other according to the inter¬ 
pretation given by Daniel to the king’s dream. Beginning with the 
Babylonian empire of the time of Daniel (the gold), Hippolytus 
identifies the Persian empire (the silver), the Greek empire inaugu¬ 
rated by Alexander (the bronze), and the Roman empire (the iron), 
which would be followed by “future democracies, which will sepa¬ 
rate one from another like the ten toes of the image, made of iron 
mixed with clay.” 53 After the kingdoms, when “men will no longer 
agree together,” he asks, “will there remain any king besides Christ, 
come from heaven like the stone cut from the mountain, to over¬ 
throw the kingdoms of this world, inaugurate the kingdom and the 
city of the Holy Ones and to fill the whole earth?” 54 

Like Irenaeus, Origen uses the passage from Daniel, among 
others, to assert the virginity of Mary; he says for example: 

For “it was not by the hand of men” that the temple of his 
flesh was built in the Virgin, but, as Daniel prophesied, “A 
stone cut without hand separated and became a great moun¬ 
tain.” Therein is the sanctuary of the flesh which was taken 
up and “cut” from the mountain of human nature and the 
substance of flesh “without hands,” that is, without the work 
of men. 55 

Augustine of Hippo, while identifying Christ with the stone 
from Daniel, sees also a spiritual, allegorical application in the 

52 Haer. 3.21.7. 

53 Hippolytus of Rome Comm. Dan. 1.13; SC 14, 269. 

54 Ibid. 

55 Origen Horn. Exod. 6.12 ; SC 321, 199-201. Origen returns frequently to the 
theme of the stone cut from the mountain; see for example his Comm. Cant. 2.10.8; 
ACW26,165; Horn. Cant. 2.3; ACW26, 286; Horn. Jes. Nav. 26.2; FC 105,217. 
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stone which becomes a mountain: “In growing and filling the uni¬ 
verse, the mountain itself comes to us. Why then do we search for 
this mountain as though it were absent, and not climb it in the 
present time, that it may be in us, the Lord who is great and worthy 
of praise.” 56 

John Chrysostom sees a link between the Church and the 
mountain from which the stone was cut which broke the image in 
pieces; he says, “The Church is firmly established, and here is the 
proof: ‘It shall come to pass in the latter days that the mountain of 
the house of the Lord shall be established as the highest of the 
mountains, and shall be raised above the hills; and all the nations 
shall flow to it’ (Is 2.2).” 57 

The liturgical texts for the feasts of the Mother of God which 
make reference to the mountain of the Book of Daniel retain the 
identification of Christ with the “stone” which was cut from it, 
and, by extending the analogy, clearly indicate that the “inviolate” 
mountain is the Virgin Mary, for example: 

Mountain, for from you was hewn a stone, not cut by hand of 
man. (Matins of the Nativity of the Mother of God; FM 120) 

The Branch of the Root of Jesse (Isaiah 11.1-10) 

Together with the prophecy of the virgin who will bear a son 
named Emmanuel in Isaiah 7, the text from Isaiah concerning the 
“shoot of the stump of Jesse” (RSV; LXX “a rod out of the root of 
Jesse”) is among the Old Testament texts which appear most fre¬ 
quently in Christian exegesis as prophecies of the Incarnation of 
Christ. The prophet proclaims that the Spirit of the Lord will be 
upon this shoot (or rod) of Jesse, and he describes the spiritual and 
moral qualities which the Spirit will confer on Jesses descendant 
(in fact, David s); and the reign of this descendant will be an era of 

56 Cited in Andre Chouraqui, Daniel, 142 (source not given; but cf. Contra 
Faustuml3.l3 ; NPNF IV). Chouraqui also cites John Chrysostom: “The words of 
the apostles thus filled all the earth,” and he refers to Theodoret of Cyrrhus who as¬ 
cribes the destruction of the kingdoms to the second coming of Christ. 

57 John Chrysostom Jud. gent. 2 (Jeannin 2), 373. 
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peace for the whole of creation (cf. Is 11.1—10). 

The Christological interpretation of these two texts of Isaiah fig¬ 
ures prominently in Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho, and also in 
Irenaeus in Against the Heresies and On the Apostolic Preaching . 58 
Irenaeus was perhaps the first of the Fathers to name the Virgin 
Mary in connection with Is 11.1—10: “By these [words], he says 
that he [Christ] is to be born of her who is of the race of David and 
Abraham, for Jesse was a descendant of Abraham and the father of 
David; the one who conceived Christ, the Virgin, was herself the 
‘shoot.’ [...] And ‘flower’ refers to his flesh, for it budded by the 
Spirit ...” 59 Thus, for Irenaeus, the Mother of God is the “shoot” 
which grows from the root of Jesse, and the Incarnate Word, 
Christ, specifically his “flesh,” is the “flower” produced by the 
shoot. 

John Chrysostom also applies this passage to Christ: 

David had Jesse as father, so that not only the tribe, but even 
the family from which Christ was to come is indicated here: 
he will come from a shoot of the root of Jesse [Is 11.3], words 
which indicate not an ordinary shoot, but Christ himself. 

That which follows makes it clear to us. For ... the prophet 
adds, “On him shall rest the spirit of wisdom and under¬ 
standing.” Now, no one could be mad enough to say that the 
grace of the Spirit came upon a piece of wood; no, nothing 
could be more obvious: it is on this temple without stain that 
it descended. 60 

A related image in Isaiah is that of the root which grows out of 
the dry ground: “for he grew up before him like... a root out of dry 
ground” (Is 53.2). The dry ground is the virginal womb of the 
Virgin which bore her Son outside the laws of nature. 61 

Ephrem the Syrian gives the same reading of these verses from 
Isaiah in his Hymns on the Nativity : 

58 Cf., for example, Justin Dial. 86, 87, 126; Irenaeus Haer. 3.9.3 and 3.17. 

59 Irenaeus Epid. 59. 

60 John Chrysostom Jud. gent. 2 (Jeannin, 2.369). 

61 John Chrysostom Horn. Matt. 26.39 3 (Jeannin, 4.16-17). 
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The laborers came to give glory 
to the offshoot that sprang forth from the root 
and the stem of Jesse, the virgin cluster 
of a parched vine. “Let us be the vessels 
of your new wine that renews all.” 62 

Cyril of Alexandria has a slightly different reading of this passage, 
seeing it primarily as a prophecy of Gods Incarnation in the flesh 
and an indication that Christ is anointed by the action of the Holy 
Spirit, while the list of gifts of the Spirit—six in the Hebrew text, 
seven in the Septuagint—become the “seven gifts of the Spirit.” 63 

The texts often refer to the Mother of God as “a branch of the 
root of Jesse,” notably in the feast of the Nativity of the Mother of 
God, for example: 

A flower has blossomed from Jesse, and from his root a 
branch has sprung. (Vespers of the Nativity of the Mother of 
God, Lity; FM 104) 

The rod of Aaron springing from the root of Jesse ... (ibid.; 

FM 107. The text poetically—and anachronistically—juxta¬ 
poses two Old Testament references: Aaron s rod which bud¬ 
ded [Num 17.8] and the branch of the root of Jesse). 

Rod of the root of Jesse, and flower that blossomed from his 
stem, O Christ... (Matins of the Entrance, ode 4; FM 180) 

Do we have here a true “type” of the Mother of God? In fact, there is 
no historical “type,” for the text from Isaiah uses a symbolic image 
—the rod from the root of Jesse which blossoms—as a prophecy of 
the coming of the Messiah. There is no event or person from the 
Old Testament which prefigures Christ or the Mother of God, but 
rather a prophecy expressed in symbolic terms, and it is in this sense 
that the Fathers interpreted this text from Isaiah, identifying the 
Virgin Mary with the stem or rod which grows from the root of 
Jesse and Christ with the flower. 

62 Ephraim the Syrian Hymns on the Nativity 7.8 (Kathleen McVey, tr.; New York: 
Paulist Press, 1989), 120. 

63 Cyril of Alexandria, Commentaire sur Isaie , note in Theodoret of Cyrrhus, 
Commentaire sur Isaie\ SC 295, 42. 
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The Gate of the Temple (Ezekiel43.27-44.4) 

The liturgical texts often call the Mother of God “Gate,” and the 
prophecy of Ezekiel concerning the gate 64 of the Temple facing east 
(Ezek 43.27-44.4) is read at Vespers on her four great feasts. This 
text from Ezekiel forms part of the prophets great vision while he 
was in exile in Babylon with the deported Jewish people of the 
future Temple of the people of Israel. This vision takes up the last 
part of the Book of Ezekiel (ch. 40-48). The east gate of the Temple 
described by Ezekiel has a special place in the prophets vision: 
“Then he [the angel who is guiding him] brought me back to the 
outer gate of the sanctuary, which faces east; and it was shut. And 
he said to me, this gate shall remain shut; it shall not be opened, and 
no one shall enter by it; for the Lord, the God of Israel, has entered 
by it; therefore it shall remain shut” (Ezek 44.1-2). 3 The east gate 
of the Temple is thus consecrated to the entrance of God. The 
entrance of the Lord into the Temple from the east may be com¬ 
pared with references to the east in the New Testament (for exam¬ 
ple, the country of origin of the Magi who came to seek and to 
worship Christ), and in the liturgical texts, such as the Christmas 
troparion which refers to Christ as “the Orient from on high.” The 
sacred nature of the east gate is reinforced by the instructions given 
to the prophet: the gate should remain closed because the Lord has 
entered by it. 

This text from Ezekiel is rarely commented on by the Fathers, 
but Origen speaks about it at length in his Homilies on Ezekiel. For 
Origen, the gate that is shut symbolizes the mystery of the Scrip¬ 
tures: the meaning of the Scriptures is “a sealed book,” 66 whose 
seals Christ can open (cf. Rev 3.5): “Until my Lord had come, 

64 Some versions translate as “porch” or “portico” rather than “gate.” The sense is 
clearer with “gate.” The vision of Ezekiel may be compared with St John the Evan¬ 
gelist’s vision of the heavenly Jerusalem in Revelation (Rev 21). 

65 Some versions, e.g. Lambertsen, use the future tense, “... shall enter ...” 

66 Origen Horn. Ezech. 14.2. SC 352, 437. Origen refers in particular to Is 29.11-22, 
which reads in part: “The vision of all this has become to you like the words of a 
book that is sealed.” 
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closed was the Law, closed was the prophetic word, veiled the text 
of the Old Testament.” 67 If Christ, by his coming, opens certain 
“doors” of knowledge of the meaning of Scripture, there is still one 
that remains shut: “But there is one door, one alone, which is shut 
and through which no-one shall pass. For there are some realities 
unknown to all created beings and known only to one; for all that 
the Son knows, he has not revealed to this world. The creature 
cannot understand what God understands ... There are realities 
which only Christ can understand; for this reason the door of the 
temple of God is shut.” 68 Origen extends his exegesis in this sense 
to the “prince” mentioned by Ezekiel in connection with the closed 
gate who “eats bread before the Lord” (Ezek 44.4). For Origen, the 
prince is the Savior himself “who eats spiritual food”: "... a food 
from which he alone feeds. For his nature, above all creatures, sepa¬ 
rate from all, means that he eats the “daily bread” of the nature of 
his Father.” 69 

In language more typical of the Fathers who succeeded Origen, 
one might say that the Christ, the Logos, the Son of God, being 
“one of the Holy Trinity,” 70 partakes of the divine nature common 
to the three Persons of the Trinity; the divine nature cannot be 
known by any creature—this is the door of the Temple which 
remains shut—while reason-endowed creatures, angels and men, 
can have knowledge—experience—of God who manifests himself 
in creation; this is the “door” which Christ opens, on condition 
that the creature for its part opens the “door” of its heart and its 
will: “No one knows the Son except the Father, and no one knows 
the Father except the Son and any one to whom the Son chooses to 
reveal him” (Mt 11.27); “Behold, I stand at the door and knock; if 
any one hears my voice and opens the door, I will come in to him 
and eat with him, and he with me” (Rev 3.20). And Jesus identifies 

67 Ibid., 439. 

68 Ibid., 439-40. 

69 Ibid., 441-43. 

70 Hymn “Only-Begotten Son and immortal Word of God,” attributed to the Em¬ 
peror Justinian, from the Divine Liturgy of St John Chrysostom, 
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himself as the “door”: “Truly, truly, I say to you, I am the door of the 
sheep. All who came before me are thieves and robbers; but the 
sheep did not heed them. I am the door; if any one enters by me, he 
will be saved, and will go in and out and find pasture” (Jn 11.7-9). 

Among the numerous liturgical texts which call the Mother of 
God “gate,” are some which add “of the Lord,” “impassable,” or 
“facing east,” clear references to the vision of Ezekiel; for example: 

The Prophet spoke of the holy Virgin as the Gate through 
which none might pass, save our God alone. Through her did 
the Lord go, from her did the Most High come forth, yet left 
her still sealed ...” (Matins of the Nativity, Hypakoe; FM 
113) 

This liturgical text itself provides part of the Marian exegesis of the 
east gate in Ezekiel: the references to “impassable,” “sealed,” 
“reserved” for God, are allusions to the perpetual virginity of the 
Mother of God before, during and after the birth of Christ, as the 
Church teaches. 

Some references to the Mother of God as “gate” are, however, 
allusions to Jacobs vision of the ladder, for example, “Gate of 
heaven and spiritual ladder” (Matins of the Nativity, ode 7; FM 
120). This picks up Jacob s exclamation following his vision: “How 
awesome is this place! This is none other than the house of God, 
and this is the gate of heaven” (Gen 28.17). In this case, the Virgin 
Mary as “Gate” is the one through whom the faithful have access to 
God, both through the incarnation of Christ of which she was the 
instrument, and by her intercession before God on behalf of the 
Church. 

Matins of the feast of the Entry into the Temple contains 
another reference to the Mother of God as “gate”: 

Solomon, foreseeing how you were to receive God, spoke of 
you in dark sayings as the gate of the King and the living 
fountain sealed, from which came forth untroubled waters 
unto us who cry aloud with faith: O pure Virgin, you are truly 
high above all. (Ode 9; FM 191) 
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The “living fountain sealed” is certainly a reference to the Song of 
Songs, in which the Beloved describes the Shulamite: “A garden 
locked is my sister, my bride, a garden locked, a fountain sealed” 
(Song. 4:12). Solomons “gate” is somewhat more obscure, but it 
could refer to the gate or door which initially separates the 
Shulamite from the Beloved, as in this verse: “My beloved put his 
hand by the latch of the door, and my heart yeaned for him” (Song 
5.4). 71 This would be consistent with the image of the Mother of 
God as the gate in Ezekiel’s vision: as the Beloved (the King) even¬ 
tually passes through the gate to reach the Shulamite, so the Word 
of God is born of the Virgin Mary to reach the Beloved, all 
humanity. 

Conclusion 

With their divine vision, the prophets beheld you from afar 
and foretold you in faith as a vessel, a staff, the tablet inscribed 
by God, the ark, the table, the golden lampstand, the ladder, 
the palace, the holy mountain, the litter of Solomon, the holy 
tabernacle, the bridge leading from earth to Heaven. We see 
these images perfectly fulfilled in you, O spotless Virgin, and 
we proclaim your divine maternity . 72 

The Canon of Matins of the Annunciation, which is structured as a 
dialogue between the Archangel Gabriel and the Mother of God, 
contains an explicit reference to the Marian exegesis of the Old Tes¬ 
tament. The Angel says to Mary, “You alone shall receive in your 
womb the King of all who is to take flesh. It is you who is prefigured 
by the utterances and dark sayings of the prophets and by the sym¬ 
bols of the Law” (Matins of the Annunciation, ode 4; FM 452— 
“Law” here meaning the Old Testament). 

As we have seen, Marian interpretations of the Old Testament 
references or images used in Byzantine hymnography have a mini- 

71 The word “door” or “gate” does not actually occur in either the Hebrew text or LXX, 
but is understood by the context. 

72 The Service Books of the Byzantine Church: June Menaion , 2d ed. (Boston, MA: 
Sophia Press, 2002), 11. 
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mal place in the exegesis of the relevant texts by the Fathers of the 
first centuries. The main objective of their Old Testament exegesis 
was the show that in and through Christ, not only are the explicit 
prophecies of the coming of a Messiah fulfilled, but also certain 
persons or events of the Old Testament may be seen as figures or 
types of Christ, as implicit or “indirect” prophecies. The Fathers 
had an essentially Christological reading of the Old Testament: for 
the Jews, to demonstrate that Jesus is indeed the Messiah; and for 
the Gentiles, to affirm that he is the Logos, the Son of God who 
became incarnate to save mankind. Only in a few cases, as we have 
seen, did some of the early Fathers mention the Virgin Mary in 
their reading of the Old Testament. 

It is only in a later period of the history of the Church, after the 
Third Ecumenical Council in 431, that the Church began to look 
at those texts of the Old Testament which might relate to the 
Mother of God. Here we find a second typological reading of the 
Old Testament (“deuterotypological”), which served in the devel¬ 
opment of the offices for the celebration of the feasts of the Mother 
of God. The principal Marian feasts have their origin in Eastern 
Christendom, notably in Jerusalem, in the sixth and seventh centu¬ 
ries, and it is in the context of the development of the offices for 
these feasts that the Old Testament themes applied to the Mother 
of God were elaborated. 73 The offices for the Marian feasts took 
their definitive form around the eighth and ninth centuries, with 
the contributions of the great Byzantine hymnographers such as 
John of Damascus, Andrew of Crete, Theophan, and Cosmas, to 
the composition of the offices, particularly the canon of Matins. 
The liturgical imagery of the Mother of God drawn from the Old 
Testament is found also in the Akathist Hymn to the Mother of 
God, which dates from around 620. Our present Marian offices are 
thus the fruit of the Marian interpretation of the Old Testament by 

73 Cf. Kniazefjf, La Mfre, particularly the chapter “Mariologie biblique et liturgie 
byzantine,” 137-77; and also the excellent article by Dom Thierry Maertens, fre- 
quendy cited by Kniazeff, “Le developpement liturgique et biblique du culte de la 
Vierge,” Paroisse et Liturgie 4 (1954). 
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the liturgists and hymnographers of the four centuries following 
the Council of Ephesus in 431, following on the Christological 
reading of the Old Testament characteristic of the early Fathers. 74 

At times this Marian reading of certain Old Testament texts sup¬ 
plements a Christological reading of the same text, extending the 
Christological reading of the Fathers to include the Mother of 
God. For instance, in the patristic interpretation of the episode of 
the burning bush, the Logos, Christ, is the one who speaks to 
Moses from the bush, and by extension of the typology given by 
some Fathers, the bush itself represents the Virgin Mary, who, like 
the bush, “burns” with the divine presence without being con¬ 
sumed. Similarly, the patristic reading of the book of Daniel sees 
Christ in the stone which is cut out from the mountain and fills the 
earth, while the mountain represents the Virgin, from whom 
Christ is born, or “detached” without human intervention. 

In other cases, however, the Marian reading of a text of the Old 
Testament constitutes an interpretation which differs from the 
typological or allegorical reading given by the Fathers, a reading 
which, for example, substitutes the Mother of God as Jacob’s ladder 
in place of the ladder of the virtues; sees the Mother of God as Gid¬ 
eon’s fleece, in place of the children of Israel; and recognizes the 
Mother of God as the Queen in Psalm 44, in place of the Church or 
the human soul. 

A Marian reading of the Old Testament texts neither excludes 
nor contradicts another reading, whether typological or allegorical, 
of the same text given by the Fathers; we should rather consider the 
different interpretations as being complementary, an enrichment 
of the understanding of Scripture, and whose “truth” depends on 

74 The article by Dom Thierry Maertens provides details on the origins and develop¬ 
ment of the Marian offices in both East and West. Further information on this sub¬ 
ject may be found in the introductory pages of the Festal Menaion\ in A Year of Grace 
of the Lord by A Monk of the Eastern Church (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2001 
[1989]); Paul Evdokimov, Woman and the Salvation of the World (Crestwood, NY: 
SVS Press, 1994), chap. 13; and in the papers by Vladimir Lossky and Fr Georges 
Florovsky in The Mother of God: A Symposium , ed. E. L. Mascall (Westminster: 
Dacre Press, 1949). 
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the circumstances of its liturgical use in the Church and the spiri¬ 
tual needs of the faithful. 

The Marian reading of the Old Testament which we find in the 
offices essentially serves to express in poetic terms a liturgical vision 
of the role of the Mother of God in the economy of salvation, rather 
than to support theological or dogmatic speculation about the 
Virgin Mary. 75 For the Mother of God cannot be separated from 
Christ, and her importance in the theology and piety of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church rests essentially on her divine motherhood, as 
expressed in the dogmatic proclamations on the Theotokos. It is in 
this context that the Old Testament imagery, borrowed by the 
Byzantine hymnographers, came into the liturgical services. 
Hymnographers saw in the texts of the Old Testament, the 
“prefigurations” of the prophets, the “shadows” and “enigmas,” the 
“unheard-of figures” and “dreams,” 76 references to the Mother of 
God which are comprehensible only in the light of Revelation and 
the reflection of the Church on the role of the Mother of God in the 
economy of salvation. 

After the Council of Ephesus in 431 the piety of the Church 
added to the divine motherhood two other themes relating to the 
role of the Mother of God in the economy of salvation: first, the 
recognition and veneration of the personal holiness of the Mother 
of God, which attained its culmination in her fiat at the Annuncia¬ 
tion, and which makes her the first creature to have attained 
theosis, or union with God; and second, the invocation of the 
Mother of God as a sign of the Church and intercessor on behalf of 
humankind before Christ, her Son and God, as the Church sings. 
The role of the Mother of God as sign of the Church and as inter¬ 
cessor were conferred on her by Christ on the Cross when he spoke 
to the Holy Virgin and St John the Evangelist: “Jesus ... said to his 
mother, ‘Woman, behold your son!’ Then he said to the disciple, 
‘Behold, your mother!’" (Jn 19.26-27). Wfith a few possible excep- 

75 Cf. Kniazeff, La Mfre, 161-62. 

76 Cf. Octoechos, Troparion of Ode 4, Monday Compline, Tone 1 ; Troparion of Ode 
7, Saturday Matins, Tone 1. 
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tions, 77 Byzantine hymnographers did not draw on the Old Testa¬ 
ment for images relating to these two roles of the Mother of God. 
Rather, they looked to the Old Testament primarily for most of 
their references and images relating to the divine motherhood and 
indeed the title Theotokos, the Mother of God, remains the most 
glorious of all the titles of the Virgin Mary. 

§ $ $ 


Together with Gabriel let us cry aloud unto the Virgin: “Hail, 
you who is full of grace: the Lord is with you. From you has 
Christ our God and our Salvation taken human nature, 
raising it up to himself. Pray that our souls may be saved. 
(Vespers of the Annunciation, Aposticha; FM 445). 

Sing, O you people, sing the praises of the Mother of our 
God: for today she delivers her soul, full of light, into the im¬ 
maculate hands of him who was made incarnate of her with¬ 
out seed. And she entreats him without ceasing to grant the 
inhabited earth peace and great mercy. (Vespers of the 
Dormition, Lity; FM 510) 

O Holy of Holies and pure Mother of God, Mary, from the 
snares of the enemy and from every heresy and affliction, at 
your intercessions set us free who venerate with faith the icon 
of your holy form. (Matins of the Entrance, ode 9; FM 192) 


77 One such exception could be the occasional references to the Mother of God as 
“Paradise,” references which highlight her spiritual perfection. Cf. for example the 
Kathisma following Ode 6 of Wednesday Compline, Tone 1: “O Virgin who nour¬ 
ished One of the Holy Trinity, magnificent Paradise. 
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Appendix: A Marian Exegesis of Psalm 44, Verses 10-18 

We use here principally the translation of Psalm 44 from The Psal¬ 
ter according to the Seventy, that is, the Septuagint edited by 
Bishop Seraphim (Storheim), Monk Pierre (Vachon), and Fr 
Lambros Kamperidis. We have also consulted, among others, the 
translation of this psalm by Holy Transfiguration Monastery, the 
Revised Standard Version (RSV), the New King James Version 
(NKJV), and the New International Version (NIV). In the French 
version of this paper, the translation used was primarily that of 
Fr Placide Deseille (Les Psaumes, Prices de I’Eglise. Paris: YMCA 
Press, 1979); the translations by Fr Denis Guillaume ( Grand livre 
d’heures. Rome: Diaconie Apostolique, 1989) and by the monks of 
the Orthodox Monastery of Bois-Aubry ( Livre de Psaumes. Centre 
orthodoxe d’edition et de diffusion, 1993), the Bible de Jerusalem , 
Louis Segond, and Andre Chouraqui, were also consulted. 

For reasons of economy of space, we have not refered to the link 
between the Queen in Psalm 44 and the Beloved in the Song of 
Songs, although most of the Fathers who have commented on 
Psalm 44 do so. 

10. The queen stood at your right hand, 
adorned in cloth-of-gold raiment richly embroidered 

What title could be more appropriate than “Queen” for the Mother 
of God? For God is King, as the prophet proclaims: “The Lord is 
King forever, and unto ages of ages” (Ps 9.37); and again, “Who is 
the King of Glory? He is the Lord, strong and powerful” (Ps 23.8); 
and again, “You are yourself my King and my God” (Ps 43.5). And 
Christ confirms that he is King during his interrogation by Pilate: 
“Pilate said to him, ‘So you are a king?’ Jesus answered him, ‘You 
are right in saying I am a king’” (Jn 18.37, NIV). 

The Queen is the Bride of the King, and so the Virgin Mary 
became the Bride of God by the action of the Holy Spirit: “The 
Holy Spirit will come upon you, and the power of the Most High 
will overshadow you” (Lk 1.35, NIV). The Virgin Mary freely 
accepts her role as the Bride of the King; she gives her express con- 
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sent to the invitation to become the Bride of the King, conveyed by 
the Angel: “May it be to me as you have said” (Lk 1.38). The 
Queen who gave birth to the King’s son; thus, “the holy one to be 
born will be called the Son of God” (Lk 1.35), declares the Angel to 
the Holy Virgin. 

The Queen sits on a throne, at the King’s right side; in the icono- 
graphic tradition of the Orthodox Church there is one type of icon, 
known as “the Mother of God Enthroned,” where she is repre¬ 
sented seated on a throne. Just as the Queen stands at the King’s 
right hand, so the Mother of God is shown at the right of Christ, 
her Son and her God, in iconography and in the churches: an icon 
of Christ is placed to the right (looking towards the sanctuary) of 
the Royal Doors of the iconostasis, and an icon of the Mother of 
God is to the left of the doors, but in relation to the icon of Christ, 
the King, the icon of the Mother of God is to his right. In the same 
way, during the Preparation for the Divine Liturgy, the first com¬ 
memorative particle which the priest cuts from the second 
prosphora is in honor and memory of the Mother of God; the 
priest places this particle to the right of the “Lamb,” the section of 
the bread which represents Christ, reciting this verse from Psalm 
44: “The Queen stood on your right side, arrayed in golden robes, 
all glorious.” 

In all cultures, gold has been regarded as the most precious of 
metals; gold is therefore fitting for royalty. Gold is offered to the 
King: “He shall be given of the gold of Arabia” (Ps 71.15); and the 
Magi offered gold to the new-born Christ: “They offered him gifts, 
gold and frankincense and myrrh” (Mt 1.11). Since God is King, 
gold is likewise appropriate for the objects used in the divine ser¬ 
vice. The sanctuary in Solomon’s temple was covered with gold (cf. 
I Kg 6.20-21) and it contained many liturgical objects of gold: the 
altar which was in the inner sanctuary, the figures of the cherubim 
above the Ark of the Covenant, the palms, the table for the bread of 
the presence, the lamp-stands, the lamps, the basins, the cups, the 
firepans, etc. (cf. 1 Kg 6.22-32, 48-50). 

Gold is equally suitable for the vestments and ornaments of the 
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King and Queen, and the psalmist rightly describes the Mother of 
God, the Queen, as robed in cloth of gold. This calls to mind not 
simply the precious metal, but rather gold as the symbol of a spiri¬ 
tual reality: the gold of the robes of the Mother of God is the exter¬ 
nal reflection of her interior perfection and of her union (theosis) 
with God. In icons, the haloes or nimbuses of Christ, the Mother of 
God, and the saints are gold, and frequently the background as 
well, signifying the divine light, which we have no better means of 
representing in this fallen world. 

Some translations of this verse include the phrase “arrayed in 
divers colors” (or: “adorned in varied colors,” “wrought about with 
divers colors,” or “inwrought with many colors”). 78 The varied 
colors may be taken to represent the different nations and peoples 
who venerate the Mother of God; they are of different races and 
colors, of various languages and traditions, but all are united har¬ 
moniously in a single garment in order to give glory to the one who 
gave birth to God the Word, who was the first to enter into union 
with God, and the first to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven: she is 
the Queen of all. 

We have here, indeed, an eschatological vision of the Mother of 
God in glory. In her lifetime she did not enjoy such honor and rec¬ 
ognition, but the Church celebrates the Mother of God in this 
manner now, in recognition of her place in the Kingdom of God. 

11. Listen, O daughter, behold, and incline your ear. 

Forget your people and your father’s house. 

The psalmist exhorts the Virgin Mary, advancing in procession 
towards the King, to see and to incline her ear, that is, to listen 
attentively. What is she to listen to? First of all, the Holy Virgin is to 
listen to the Law and the Prophets, who proclaimed the covenant 

78 The Psalms of David, from The Septuagint, Sir Lancelot C. S. Brenton, tr. (London: 
Baghot, 1851); The Psalter according to the Seventy { Boston, MA: Holy Transfigura¬ 
tion Monastery, 1974); The Scottish Book of Common Prayer (Edinburgh: Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, 1929); The Psalter from the Septuagint, Archimandrite Lazarus 
Moore, tr. (Madras: Diocesan Press, 1971). 
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that God had made with humanity generally and with the Jewish 
people in particular, through the divine promises made to the patri¬ 
archs and prophets, particularly concerning the coming of a Mes¬ 
siah who would redeem Israel. The Virgin Mary learned all these 
things during her years in the temple itself. 

Next she is to listen to the words of the Angel sent to her to tell 
her about the divine plan for the redemption of humanity and 
about her role in that plan. The words of the Angel are the words of 
God to her, seeking her assent to God’s proposal that she should 
bear the Holy One, the Son of the Most High, and give birth to the 
redeemer. 

Finally, she is to listen to the words of Christ and to all the events 
of his birth and childhood, his mission, Passion, Death and Resur¬ 
rection. On two occasions, following the birth of Jesus and after Jesus’ 
teaching in the Temple at twelve years old, St Luke notes that Mary 
“kept all these things, pondering them in her heart” (Lk 2.19, 51). 

The psalmist also exhorts the Queen to leave behind her people 
and her own family, following the exhortation of Christ: “Everyone 
who has left houses or brothers or sisters or father or mother or chil¬ 
dren or lands, for my name’s sake, will receive a hundredfold, and 
inherit eternal life” (Mt 19.29). The Queen’s people and her 
father’s house here stand for the Jewish people, the Old Covenant, 
for it is through her Son, the Christ, that the Law and the Prophets 
are to be fulfilled and a New Covenant established, not only with 
the chosen people, but with the whole world. The Apostle tells us, 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, 
there is neither male nor female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus” 
(Gal 3.28); and again, “Here there cannot be Greek and Jew, cir¬ 
cumcised and uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, slave, free man, 
but Christ is all, and in all” (Col 3.11). 

In the psalmist’s exhortation to the Queen to forget her people, 
he does not say to “forget” her people and her family in the narrow 
sense of deleting them from her memory, but rather to go beyond 
them, as Christ did not abolish the Law and the Prophets, but ful¬ 
filled them (cf. Mt 5.17). This is in order to attain a greater good: 
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the salvation of all humanity by the Incarnation, of which the 
Virgin Mary is the instrument chosen by God, and which she her¬ 
self accepted by her Fiat in response to the Angel Gabriel. As the 
psalmist extends an invitation to the Queen, not a command, so 
the Angel Gabriel invites the Holy Virgin of Nazareth to become 
the Mother of God. For God does not impose his will on humans, 
but he respects the liberty which he himself has given and he seeks 
above all their love and obedience freely given. 

12. For the king shall desire your beauty, 
for he himself is your Lord, and you shall worship him. 

The Virgin Mary sums up and brings to perfection all the holiness 
of the Old Testament; indeed it might be said that she is the raison 
d’etre of the Covenant between God and the Jewish people, from 
Abraham through David to Joachim and Anna, the parents of the 
Virgin. For God wanted to save humankind, exiled from Paradise 
because of the fault of Adam, by means of the Incarnation of his 
only-Begotten Son, the Word of God. The incarnate Word, Christ, 
would take on himself the sins of the world and reverse the ancient 
curse, through a new Covenant which would endure to all eternity. 
But in order for God to become incarnate, he needed a mother who 
was all-pure and immaculate, and who would freely accept his 
plan. Here is the glory of the Virgin Mary, even before the Angel s 
visit: descended from Adam, heir to a fallen human nature under 
the sway of sin and death, the Holy Virgin was free from personal 
sin and was therefore suitable to become the mother of the incar¬ 
nate Logos. Virgin in flesh and spirit, the Holy Virgin is the offer¬ 
ing of all humankind to the incarnate Word, as the Church sings at 
the Nativity of Christ: 

Every creature made by you offers you thanks. The angels of¬ 
fer you a hymn; the heavens, a star; the Magi, gifts; the shep¬ 
herds, their wonder; and we offer you a virgin Mother. 

(Vespers of the Nativity, sticharion on Lord I Call; FM253) 

The psalmist says to the Queen that the King—God—“will 
desire your beauty” (the NIV has “is enthralled by your beauty”); 
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but it is her interior, spiritual, beauty, his own “image and likeness” 
(cf. Gen 1.26), that the Virgin Mary presents to God. Marys spiri¬ 
tual beauty is the model for all those who are purified and regener¬ 
ated by Christ; in this way she represents all humanity which offers 
itself to God. The words of the psalmist find their echo in the words 
of the angel to Mary; “Rejoice, highly favored one, the Lord is with 
you” (Lk 1.28, NKJV). The psalmist invites the Queen to accept 
the king, not only as a human sovereign, but as Lord (“for he him¬ 
self is your Lord”); thus the angel says to the Virgin that the child 
which is to be born of her “will be called holy, the Son of God” 
(Lk 1.35). 

13. The daughters of Tyre shall worship him with gifts; 
the rich ofthe people shall entreat your face. 

For the Israelites, the inhabitants of Tyre were pagans who did not 
benefit from the promise of Covenant between God and the 
descendants of Abraham—they were Gentiles. But the New Cove¬ 
nant is offered to all nations and it is people of the Gentiles who do 
homage to her who has become the Mother of God. This reference 
to non-Jewish peoples who will participate in the Kingdom of God 
is one of many in the Old Testament, particularly in the psalms and 
the prophets, for example: 

All the ends of the earth shall remember and turn towards the 
Lord; all the families of the nations shall worship before him. 

(Ps 21.28) 

All the kings shall worship him, and all the nations shall 
serve him. (Ps 71.11) 

All the nations shall flow to it, and many peoples shall come 
... (Is 2.2-3; cf.Mic4.1-3) 

In place of “The daughters of Tyre shall worship him with gifts,” 
other translations apply the first part of this verse, as well as the sec¬ 
ond part, implicitly or explicitly to the Queen rather than to the 
King, for example: “The people of Tyre will sue your favor with 
gifts, the richest of the people with all kinds of wealth” (RSV); “The 
daughter of Tyre shall come with a gift” (NIV, NKJV). In addition 
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to suggesting that the daughters of Tyre come to the Queen with 
gifts, these versions indicate veneration rather than worship. In this 
reading, we can see the accomplishment of the prophetic vision in 
the veneration of the Mother of God in the Church. The “gifts” 
offered to the Mother of God are the offices and celebrations in her 
honor, the icons of the Mother of God, and above all the love, 
respect, and veneration of the faithful. 

The “rich of the people” are the “rich” of the Church; once again, 
we must not think of material riches, even those of the Church, but 
of those who have treasure in heaven: “Do not lay up for yourselves 
treasures on earth ... but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven” 
(Mt 6.19-21). Thus it is the saints, the “rich” of the Church, who 
will “entreat the face” of the Mother of God, or as another transla¬ 
tion has it, “seek her favor” (NKJV). How often in our services do 
we ask the intercession of the Queen, the Mother of God, before 
the King, Christ: “O Virgin Theotokos, intercede with the Son 
whom you have borne, for the entreaty of a mother has great power 
to win the favor of the Master” (Sixth Hour, Theotokion). 

14. All the glory of the daughter of the king is within, 
adorned with golden fringes and rich embroidery. 

Although the Queen is clothed in splendid robes, the psalmist 
declares, as in verse 10, that her true beauty is interior and is 
reflected and symbolized by the beauty of her raiment. Her virtues 
—purity, obedience, humility, wisdom, faith, love—are the spiri¬ 
tual jewels which adorn her, and which make the Mother of God 
the first among the saints, “more glorious beyond compare than the 
Seraphim” (Hymn to the Theotokos). 

15. Virgins who follow after her shall be brought to the King, 
those near to her shall be brought to you. 

16. They shall be brought in with gladness and exultation; 
they shall be led to the temple of the King. 

These verses may be interpreted in two ways: either the virgins may 
be taken literally; in this case, we have a hymn of praise for virginity, 
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and it is appropriate that virgins should be the ones who accom¬ 
pany the Mother of God; or the virgins may be seen as those who 
are pure in heart, for according to the saying of the Lord, “Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God” (Mt 5.8). In this inter¬ 
pretation, the companions of the Queen, the Mother of God, are 
the members of the Church, those whose hearts, like that of the 
Mother of God herself, are pure, and who enter with her into the 
presence of the King, Christ, who is the head of the Church, to par¬ 
ticipate in the mystical marriage, the union with God, theosis. This 
entrance into the palace of the King is made in the context of a 
blessed feast: what more joyous moment can there be than the final 
coming of the Kingdom? For if Christ, by his Passion, Death and 
Resurrection has triumphed over the devil, death, and hell, this vic¬ 
tory will not be finally consummated until the end of the ages, 
when “he shall come again in glory to judge the living and the 
dead” (Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed; cf. Mt 25.31-46), 
when the promises of the Beatitudes will be fully realized, and the 
servants will receive their wages: “Good and faithful servant ... 
enter into the joy of your master” (Mt 25.21-23). The entry into 
the palace, the Kingdom of God, is thus an eschatological vision of 
the end of the ages. 

17. In place of fathers are sons bom to you; 
you shall appoint them princes over all the earth. 

The “sons” of the Mother of God are the members of the Church, 
born of her spiritually, as Christ was born of her in the flesh. The 
members of the Church are “princes” of the royal lineage of Christ, 
friends and brothers of Christ: “No longer do I call you servants, 
for the servant does not know what his master is doing; but I have 
called you friends, for all that I have heard from my Father I have 
made known to you” (Jn 15.15); and again, as the Apostle says, 
“For he who sanctifies and those who are sanctified have all one ori¬ 
gin. That is why he is not ashamed to call them brethren ... There¬ 
fore he had to be made like his brethren in every respect, so that he 
might become a merciful and faithful high priest in the service of 
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God, to make expiation for the sins of the people” (Heb 2.11,17). 
The members of the Church will inherit the Kingdom and will sit 
as judges. “Jesus said to them, ‘Truly, I say to you, in the new world, 
when the Son of man shall sit on his glorious throne, you who have 
followed me will also sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel’” (Mt 19.28); and the Apostle says, “Do you not 
know that the saints will judge the world?” (1 Cor 6.2). 

18.1 will remember your name from generation to generation; 
therefore, the peoples shall confess you forever, and unto ages of ages. 

This verse may refer to the King (Christ) or to the Queen (the 
Mother of God), who will be remembered or confessed to all eter¬ 
nity. The psalmist speaks in the name of all and, indeed, it is the 
Church which remembers the Virgin Mary and honors her, 
because of the role she has played and continues to play in the plan 
of salvation. The Church’s veneration of the Mother of God is pre¬ 
sented as a mystery within the Church itself, as the completion of 
the mystery of salvation, which comes from Christ. The memory 
of the holy Virgin is guarded as a precious treasure in the Tradition 
of the Church, and she is honored both as the Mother of the Savior, 
and as the first person to have attained perfection and theosis, union 
with God, and who is the first to have entered, body, soul, and 
spirit, into the Kingdom of God. Through the Church, the Virgin 
Mary, the Mother of God, is remembered: in the Divine Liturgy, in 
the daily offices, in icons and in her great feasts, and the peoples 
confess her “forever, and unto ages of ages”: 

The angelic powers were amazed as they looked in Zion upon 
their own Master, bearing in his hands the soul of a woman: 
for as befitted a son, he said to her who without spot had 
borne him, “come, honored among women, and be glorified 
together with your Son and God. ” (Matins of the Dormition, 
ode 9; FM 534). 
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Death and the Maiden: 

The Early History of the Dormition and 
Assumption Apocrypha 

Stephen J. Shoemaker 1 

Apocryphal traditions rarely come with simple histories, and the 
Dormition and Assumption apocrypha are certainly no exception. 
The rather awkward position of apocrypha along the margins of 
the canon almost ensures them a complex and unstable process of 
transmission. Inasmuch as the early Christian apocrypha exist 
rather precariously in an ill-defined space somewhere between the 
Scriptures and the other writings of ancient Christianity, their his¬ 
tory is often subject to a variety of different, and even divergent, 
pressures. 2 On the one hand, because of their frequent generic sim¬ 
ilarity to the writings of the New Testament and their claims of 
apostolic authority they pose an implicit—if not explicit— 
challenge to the boundaries of the biblical canon. In many 
instances, this made them targets for ecclesiastical opposition, as 

1 An earlier version of this article was presented to the 2004 annual meeting of the 
Association pour l’etude de la litterature apocryphe chretienne in Dole, France. 
I thank the meeting’s participants for their helpful comments and questions. 

2 See e.g., Francois Bovon and Pierre Geoltrain, Herbs apocryphes cbretiens, vol. 1, 
Bibliotheque de la Pleiade 442 (Paris: Gallimard, 1997), xxv-xxxvi, li-lvi; Francois 
Bovon, “Byzantine Witnesses for the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles,” in The Apoc¬ 
ryphal Acts of the Apostles, ed. Francois Bovon, Anne Graham Brock, and Christo¬ 
pher R. Matthews, Religions of the World (Cambridge: Harvard University Center 
for the Study of World Religions, 1999), 87-98; Francois Bovon, “Editing the 
Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles,” in Apocryphal Acts, ed. Bovon et al., 1-35, esp. 9- 
16; Jean-Daniel Kaestli, “Les ecrits apocryphes chr^tiens: Pour une approche qui 
valorise leur diversity et leurs attaches bibliques,” in Le mystere apocryphe: Introduc¬ 
tion h une litterature mkonnue, ed. Jean-Daniel Kaestli and Daniel Marguerat, Essais 
bibliques 26 (Geneva: Labor et Fides, 1996), 27-41, esp. 31-34; Jean-Claude 
Picard, “Memoire des origines chretienne,” in Le continent apocryphe: Essai sur les 
literatures apocryphes juive et chretienne , Instrumenta Patristica 36 (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 1999), 271-87. 
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evident in the so-called Gelasian decree, for instance. 3 Such institu¬ 
tional censorship has severely impacted the preservation of numer¬ 
ous ancient apocrypha, particularly in the case of writings whose 
contents strained against the limits of an increasingly narrow 
orthodoxy. The result is that many ancient texts now survive only 
in disconnected fragments that when gathered offer mere glimpses 
of early Christianity’s once rich extra-biblical traditions. In other 
cases, church authorities successfully buried certain traditions, and 
while many eventually resurfaced in rare and unexpected places, 
innumerable other texts have simply been erased. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum are apocrypha that achieved 
an almost “quasi-canonical” status in the medieval Christian tradi¬ 
tion. In such cases one is not infrequently deluged with manu¬ 
scripts, each with a multitude of variants that can confound efforts 
to identify the most primitive version of the text. 4 The widespread 
use of these “quasi-canonical” apocrypha, coupled with their extra- 
canonical status, created circumstances inviting the introduction 
of local modifications or additions to the narrative. 5 Because these 
writings owe their preservation largely to “popular” rather than 
“official” interests, their contents have often been shaped by the 
individual communities that found these narratives authoritative 
or inspiring. Since they stood outside the biblical canon, presum¬ 
ably there was less at stake in adjusting their contents to suit the 

3 Ernst von Dobschiitz, Das Decretum Gelasianum de libris recipiendis et non 
recipiendis in kritischem Text (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1912). 

4 The Protevangelium of James and The Apocalypse ofthe Virgin are excellent examples 
of this: both are known in hundreds of manuscripts. See fimile Amann, Le 
Prothangile de Jacques et ses remaniements latins (Paris: Letouzey et Ane, 1910), 
119-21; Kaestli, “Les ecrits apocryphes chr^tiens,” 31-32; Jean-Claude Picard, 
“Comment decouvrir pratiquement 1’existence et certains charact^res du continent 
apocryrphe,” in Le continent apocryphe: Essai sur les literatures apocryphes juive et 
chretienne , Instrumenta Patristica 36 (Turnhout: Rrepols, 1999), 7-10; Bovon, 
“Byzantine Witnesses,” 86-91. 

5 In fact, Bovon and Geoltrain identify such variation in process of transmission as 
one of the primary features that distinguishes apocrypha from the “fixed” texts of 
the canon: Bovon and Geoltrain, Ecrits apocryphes chrtiiens , xx-xxii, xxv-xxviii, lii- 
liv. 
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particular circumstances or even individual tastes of these commu¬ 
nities. 6 They belong (together with liturgical texts and hagiogra¬ 
phy) to the category of “living literature,” which Paul Bradshaw 
defines as “material which circulates within a community and 
forms a part of its heritage and tradition but which is constantly 
subject to revision and rewriting to reflect changing historical and 
cultural circumstances.” 7 Consequently, many of these medieval 
“best-sellers” survive today in a number of rather different versions, 
making it frustratingly difficult for the modern scholar to 
reconstruct their textual history. 

Both of these tendencies have left quite a mark on the 
Dormition and Assumption apocrypha, or the Dormition tradi¬ 
tions, as I have chosen to call them. These ancient Christian narra¬ 
tives present a complex tangle of traditions whose early history has 
proven particularly difficult to unravel. 8 Around forty different 

6 Jane Baun, in her as yet unpublished Princeton dissertation, which includes one of 
the best discussions to date of the complex medieval transmission of such apocry¬ 
pha, observes the following of such “quasi-canonical” apocrypha: “The Byzantines 
themselves seemed to have ‘inverted the values’ of their own classical philology 
when it came to popular religious literature. For the apocrypha like the canonical 
classics, the basic measure of esteem is how many times the text was copied. Manu¬ 
scripts of the canonized classics, for Byzantines above all Homer, the Bible, the writ¬ 
ings of the Church Fathers, and the canons of the church councils, abound, all 
copied as correctly as humanly possible. Byzantine scribes and scholars would never 
have dreamed of altering or adding a single word of their own invention to such 
works. Manuscripts of apocrypha also abound, but copied according to totally dif¬ 
ferent principles. Here, to love a text was to make it one’s own. Editors, patrons, and 
scribes became personally involved with the texts that they copied. ” Jane Baun, “ The 
Apocalypse of Anastasia in its Middle Byzantine Context” (Ph.D. diss., Princeton 
University, 1997), 36. Seeesp. ch. 2 andpp. 33-38. See also Paul J. Alexander, “Me¬ 
dieval Apocalypses as Historical Sources,” AHR 73 (1968): 997-1018, esp. 999- 
1004. 

7 Paul F. Bradshaw, The Search for the Origins of Christian Worship: Sources and 
Methods for the Study of Early Liturgy , 2nd ed. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2002), 1-20, at 3; see also idem, “Liturgy as ‘Living Literature,”’ in Liturgy in Dia¬ 
logue: Essays in Memory of Ronald Jasper , ed. Paul F. Bradshaw and Bryan Spinks 
(Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1995), 139-54, esp. 141^43. 

8 See now Stephen J. Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions of the Virgin Mary's Dormition 
and Assumption, Oxford Early Christian Studies (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2002). 
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Dormition texts survive from before the mid-seventh century, and 
while many of these are very clearly related to one another, the lines 
of filiation have often been difficult to establish and open to ques¬ 
tion. A few of these narratives did in fact achieve a “quasi-canoni- 
cal” status during the Middle Ages, particularly in the context of 
the liturgy, and their literary history bears the marks of this status. 9 
In the Eastern Church there were two such “canonical” versions, 
the so-called Transitus of Ps-John the Theologian and the Homily 
on the Dormition by John of Thessalonica. While the latter is not 
properly speaking an apocryphon, its contents depend almost 
entirely on an earlier apocryphal writing, which it reproduces 
nearly verbatim in a theologically sanitized version (as Antoine 
Wenger has demonstrated), thus making John’s homily of critical 
importance for understanding the earliest history of the Dormition 
apocrypha. 10 Both of these narratives survive in a prodigious and as 


Also valuable, but to be used with great caution, is Simon C. Mimouni, Dormition et 
Assomption de Marie: Histoire des traditions anciennes , Theologie Historique 98 
(Paris: Beauchesne, 1995). See also the collected studies of Michel van Esbroeck in 
idem, Aux origines de la Dormition de la Vierge: Etudes historique sur les traditions 
orientales (Brookfield, VT: Variorum, 1995), and especially idem, “Les textes 
litteraires sur F assomption avant le Xe si£cle,” in Les actes apocryphes des apotres , ed. 
Francois Bovon (Geneva: Labor et Fides, 1981), 265-85. 

9 van Esbroeck, “Les textes litteraires,” 269; Kaestli, “Les Merits apocryphes chretiens,” 
31-32. See also Simon C. Mimouni, “La lecture liturgique et les apocryphes du 
Nouveau Testament: Le cas de la Dormitio grecque du Pseudo-Jean,” OCP 59 
(1993): 403-25; idem, “Les Transitus Mariae sont-ils vraiment des apocryphes?” 
StPatr 25 (1993): 122-28. 

10 Antoine Wenger, L Assomption de la T.S. Vierge dans la tradition byzantine du Vleau 
Xesihle; Etudes et documents. Archives de TOrient chr&ien 5 (Paris: Institut francos 
d’&udes byzantines, 1955), 17—67. On several occasions, Simon Mimouni has sug¬ 
gested that the early Dormition narratives as a whole are not properly classified as 
apocrypha since they appear to have been intended for liturgical use: see Mimouni, 
“Les Transitus Mariae”; idem, “La lecture liturgique”; and Simon C. Mimouni and 
Sever J. Voicu, La tradition grecque de la Dormition et de VAssomption de Marie: 
Textes introduit, traduits et annotts , Sagesses chretiennes (Paris: Les Editions du 
Cerf, 2003), 19. Such liturgical usage, however, does not at all exclude them from the 
corpus of apocrypha: see, e.g., Bovon and Geoltrain, Ecrits apocryphes chretiens , xxviii, 
lii-liii; Bovon, “Editing the Apocryphal Acts,” 3-15; Bovon, “Byzantine Witnesses”; 
Jean-Claude Picard, “Le continent apocryphe,” in Le continent apocryphe , 3-6. 
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yet unknown number of manuscripts. The Ps-John Transitus is 
preserved by perhaps as many as one-hundred Greek manuscripts 
and over one-hundred known Church Slavonic manuscripts, as 
well as in Georgian, Latin, and Arabic versions. 11 John of 
Thessalonica’s homily is presently known in around thirty Greek 
manuscripts and thirty-five Church Slavonic manuscripts, 
although without question many more remain to be identified: 
Simon Mimouni conjectures that this manuscript tradition is 
likely just as rich as that of the Ps-John Transitus . 12 In the West, Ps- 
Melito’s Transitus was by far the most popular narrative, surviving 
in around fifty medieval manuscripts, although perhaps many 
more are yet to be discovered. 13 

All of these “canonical” narratives exhibit considerable diversity 
in their various manuscripts, with the result that their editors have 
often been forced to print separate editions of the different ver¬ 
sions. In the case of John of Thessalonicas homily, for instance, the 
narrative’s conclusion exhibits such multiplicity in the manuscript 
tradition that Jugie had to publish twelve distinct conclusions sepa¬ 
rately. 14 Furthermore, the editions of these “canonical” narratives 

11 Wenger, UAssomption , 17; van Esbroeck, “Les textes litteraires,” 266-69; Aurelio 
de Santos Otero, Die handshrifiliche Oberlieferung der altslavischen Apokryphen, 2 
vols, PTS 20, 23 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1978-81), 2.161-95. 

12 Martin Jugie identified seventeen manuscripts: Martin Jugie, Homilies mariales 
byzantines (II), PO 19.3 (Paris: Librairie de Paris/Firmin-Didot et Cie, 1926), 349- 
57; Wenger identified several more: Wenger, UAssomption, 26-27. Mimouni adds 
a few more manuscripts, particularly from Mt. Athos: Mimouni, Dormition et 
Assomption , 140-44. See also de Santos Otero, Die handshrifiliche Oberlieferung , 
2.161-95. 

13 Monika Haibach-Reinisch, Ein neuer “Transitus Marine ”des Pseudo-Melito (Rome: 
Pontificia Academia Mariana Internationalis, 1962), 31-32, 55-59; several addi¬ 
tional manuscripts are signaled in Mimouni, Dormition et Assomption, 266 n. 32. 

14 Jugie, Homilies mariales byzantines (II), 401-5,431-38. Although Jugie judged one 
of these endings to be the earliest, his choice seems somewhat unlikely in light of 
subsequent discoveries. Jugie’s “primitive” ending concludes with Mary’s burial 
and the disappearance of her body, but comparison with the earlier narratives of the 
Palm tradition on which John has drawn, including the earliest Greek narrative in 
particular (Gl), it seems considerably more likely that his narrative would have con¬ 
cluded with the Virgin’s resurrection and miraculous transfer in the body to Para- 
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come with rather abundant critical apparatus, where a number of 
ancient readings are to be found buried among copious variants. 
Unfortunately, however, none of these “canonical” narratives has 
yet received a satisfactory critical edition. Jugie’s edition of John of 
Thessalonica’s homily was made from about half of the known 
manuscripts (and probably a much smaller fraction of the actual 
number of manuscripts). Ps-Melito’s Transitus is slightly better 
served, at least in part: of its two rather distinctive recensions, one 
has received a fairly comprehensive edition, 15 while the other exists 
only in an edition made from a single late manuscript (out of 
twenty-six that are now known). 16 Yet the situation is worst in the 
case of Ps-Johns Transitus: Tischendorf’s edition of this text rests 
on only five out of hundreds of known manuscripts. 17 All of these 
narratives (excepting perhaps the one version of Ps-Melito) stand 
in desperate need of new editions that will take into account—and 
also search out—new manuscript discoveries. 

By way of contrast, most of the early Dormition narratives are 
known only from one or two manuscript witnesses, many of which 
are fragmentary. Yet among these are some of the earliest and most 
historically significant narratives. The piecemeal survival of these 

dise. Such a conclusion is found in several manuscripts of the version that Jugie 
judged to be “interpolated,” and the conclusion of Paris gr. 1190 is in fact closest to 
the early Dormition traditions that were utilized by John, and thus it is most likely 
the most “primitive” conclusion to this homily (among published manuscripts at 
least): see Jugie, Homelies mariales byzantines (II) , 369-70, 434-35. An English 
translation of this narrative can be found in Brian E. Daley, On the Dormition of 
Mary: Early Patristic Homilies (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1998), 47-70. 

15 Haibach-Reinisch, Ein neuer “Transitus Mariae, ”63-87, although Mimouni iden¬ 
tifies two additional manuscripts that were not included in her edition: Mimouni, 
Dormition et Assomption, 266. 

16 Constantin Tischendorf, Apocalypses apocryphae Mosis, Esdrae, Pauli, Johannis, item 
Mariae dormito: additis evangeliorum et actuum apocryphorum supplements 
Maiximam partem nuncprimum (Leipzig: H. Mendelssohn, 1866), 124-36. An 
English translation of the Ps-Melito Transitus may be found in J. K. Elliott, The 
Apocryphal New Testament: A Collection of Apocryphal Christian Literature in an 
English Translation (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 708—14. 

17 Tischendorf, Apocalypses apocryphae, 95-110. An English translation may be found 
in Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament , 701-8. 
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narratives is largely a consequence of either their heterodox con¬ 
tents or their dissonance with the “canonical” versions of John, Ps- 
John, and Ps-Melito (or in some cases, both). Perhaps the most 
remarkable of these more scarce narratives is the Book of Mary’s 
Repose (the Liber Requiei), which in its complete form survives only 
in two Ethiopic manuscripts, although it is also witnessed by sev¬ 
eral Georgian and Syriac fragments, some of which date to the fifth 
century. 18 This rather heterodox apocryphon is almost certainly 
the earliest extant narrative of the end of Marys life, composed 
probably in the third century, if not perhaps even earlier. 19 Several 
other narratives survive in very early manuscripts, from the fifth 
and sixth centuries, which allows us to be certain that these apocry¬ 
pha, although less well attested, are among the very earliest tradi¬ 
tions of the end of Marys life. 20 Furthermore, many of these less 
common early narratives were the sources of the canonical tradi¬ 
tions of the Middle Ages. A single Greek manuscript, for instance, 
preserves a version of the ancient apocryphon that John of 
Thessalonica used as the core of his seventh-century homily, 21 


18 The two complete Ethiopic manuscripts have been edited together with a third frag¬ 
ment of the conclusion in Victor Arras, De transitu Mariae apocrypha aethiopice> 2 
vols., CSCO 343,332, Scriptores Aethiopici. 67, 69 (Louvain: Secretariat du Cor¬ 
pus SCO, 1973). The Georgian fragments have been published in Michel van 
Esbroeck, “Apocryphes georgiens de la Dormition,” AnBoll 92 (1973): 35-75, and 
the Syriac fragments have been published by Wright: William Wright, Contribu¬ 
tions to the Apocryphal Literature of the New Testament (London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1865), 11-16, 42—51, and ouao-cnj. An English translation of all these 
witnesses now appears in Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 290-350. 

19 See Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , esp. 38-46, 146-68, 232-56. 

20 This is the case particularly with the various Syriac versions of the Six Books 

apocryphon, which survives in several manuscripts of the fifth and sixth centuries: 
see Agnes Smith Lewis , Apocrypha Syriac a, Studia Sinaitica 11 (London: C.J. Clay 
and Sons, 1902), —. iii, x, 12-69; William Wright, “The Departure 

of My Lady Mary from This World,” The Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical 
Record 6-7 (1865): 417-48 and 108-60; Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 46-49. 
There is also another unpublished version of this narrative preserved in a sixth-cen¬ 
tury manuscript now in Gottingen. I have prepared an edition of this manuscript 
and will soon publish it in a new edition of the Syriac Dormition apocrypha. 

21 Wenger, L ’Assomption , 17-67,210-41; see also Bernard Capelle, “Les anciens recits 
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while four Syriac manuscripts from the fifth and sixth centuries 
witness to different versions of an earlier and much lengthier 
apocryphon that Ps-John’s Transitus has condensed. 22 Likewise, 
careful comparison of Ps-Melitos Transitus with other early Latin 
(and Irish) versions indicates a much earlier, now lost apocryphon 
on which the extant narratives all collectively depend, an 
apocryphon which is ultimately related to the Ethiopic Book of 
Mary’s Reposed 

Dogmatic Approaches and Developmental Typologies 

Among this rather large collection of early Dormition traditions, 
one finds a number of very different accounts of the end of Mary’s 
life, and the difficulty of determining the relationships among 
these extraordinarily diverse and even contradictory narratives is 
one of the most vexing problems in the study of the early 
Dormition apocrypha. Although certain features are relatively con¬ 
sistent across all of the early Dormition narratives, one finds in 
them a wide range of opinions concerning the exact circumstances 
of the Virgin Mary’s departure from this life, and the remarkable 
diversity of their accounts impedes any simple understanding of 
this complex corpus of traditions. Nearly all of the early narratives 
agree on the following few details: Mary’s death in Jerusalem; the 
involvement of at least a few of the apostles; Christ’s return and his 
reception of his mother’s soul; the transfer of Mary in body and/or 

de TAssomption et Jean de Thessalonique,” RTAM 12 (1940): 209-35. 

22 Regarding these manuscripts, see n20 above. On Ps-John’s relation to the Six 
Books, see the compelling arguments presented by M. Bonnet, “Die altesten 
Schriften von der Himmelfahrt Maria,” ZWT 23 (1880): 227-47. See also van 
Esbroeck, “Les textes litteraires,” 269—75; Edouard Cothenet, “Marie dans les 
Apocryphes,” in Maria: Andes sur la Sainte Vierge, ed. Hubert Du Manoir de Juaye, 

7 vols. (Paris: Beauchesne, 1952), 6.117-56, 119. 

23 Wenger, LAssomption , 17-92; Bernard Capelle, “Vestiges grecs et latins d’un an¬ 
tique ‘Transitus de la Vierge,’” AnBoll 67 (1949): 21-48; van Esbroeck, “Les textes 
litteraires,” 266-76; Mary Clayton, “The Transitus Mariae: The Tradition and Its 
Origins,” Apocrypha 10 (1999): 74-98, 85-93; Mary Clayton, The Apocryphal Gos¬ 
pels of Mary in Anglo-Saxon England , Cambridge Studies in Anglo-Saxon England 
26 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 66-100. 
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soul to Paradise; and the imagined hostility of the Jews toward 
Mary. 24 While this suggests a rather basic outline that may perhaps 
represent a primitive layer of the Dormition traditions, beyond this 
slim core, the differences pile up very quickly. The list of variants is 
unfortunately too vast to catalogue here, but a few in particular 
have figured prominently in previous discussions of the early 
Dormition traditions, largely because of their significance in the 
conversations leading up to and issuing from the Vatican’s 1950 
definition of the Virgin Mary’s bodily Assumption as a dogma of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 25 These variants include, rather 
obviously, differences concerning the nature of Mary’s death and 
the ultimate fate of her body and soul and, somewhat more surpris¬ 
ingly, the location of her house. 26 Much previous scholarship on 
the Dormition apocrypha has sought in these variants a sort of skel¬ 
eton key capable of unlocking the complex history of these tradi¬ 
tions, at times narrowly pursuing these features with a single- 
mindedness that has occasionally overlooked unmistakable literary 
relations among certain narratives. In general, the aim of such 
approaches has been to explain the narrative diversity of the early 


24 Regarding this depiction of the Jews in the early Dormition traditions, one can now 
see Stephen J. Shoemaker, “‘Let Us Go and Burn Her Body’: The Image of the Jews 
in the Early Dormition Traditions,” CH 68.4 (1999): 775-823; concerning certain 
narrative differences regarding those involved in the events of Mary’s death, see 
idem, “Gender at the Virgin’s Funeral: Men and Women as Witnesses to the 
Dormition,” StPatr 34 (2001): 552-58. 

25 Pope Pius XII, “Munificentissimus Deus,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis 42 (1950): 753- 
71; Eng. trans.: Joseph C. Fenton, “Munificentissimus Deus,” The Catholic Mind 
49 (1951): 65-78. For a general discussion of the Assumption dogma, its context, 
and its consequences, see Paul E. Duggan, “The Assumption Dogma: Some Reac¬ 
tions and Ecumenical Implications in the Thought of English-Speaking Theolo¬ 
gians” (S.T.D. diss., International Marian Research Institute, University of 
Dayton, 1989). 

26 These concerns are especially evident in the foundational work of Martin Jugie, who 
was one of two scholars charged by the Vatican with investigating the historical basis 
for the proclamation of the Assumption dogma: Martin Jugie, La mort et 
Tassomption de la Sainte Vierge, etude historico-doctrinale , Studi e testi 114 (Vatican 
City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1944). On Jugie’s role in this process of dog¬ 
matic definition, see Duggan, “Assumption Dogma,” 57-63. 
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Dormition traditions according a theological narrative of dog¬ 
matic development, and their literary history is frequently subordi¬ 
nated to this interest. Such approaches are highly problematic, 
however, inasmuch as they occasionally distort or misrepresent the 
literary relations and historical development of the earliest narra¬ 
tives in order to conform these traditions to an assumed pattern of 
doctrinal development. 

No other feature has garnered more attention, nor engendered 
more controversy, than the differences regarding the final status of 
Mary’s body and soul in these narratives. 27 Perhaps more than any 
other issue, scholarship on the early Dormition traditions has 
focused squarely on interpreting the various fates ascribed to Mary 
after her death. According to many early Dormition narratives, for 
instance, the Virgin’s body and soul were separated only tempo¬ 
rarily, usually for three or four days, after which she was, like her 
son, resurrected and taken bodily into Paradise, where she pres¬ 
ently exists as a living witness to the reward awaiting all the just at 
the end of time. 28 This conclusion is of course rather amenable to 
the modern dogma of the Virgin’s bodily Assumption, and many 
scholars of the Dormition traditions have understood these narra¬ 
tives as espousing something more or less equivalent to the 1950 
dogma. Yet other early narratives omit any mention of Mary’s res¬ 
urrection or bodily Assumption, and these generally conclude 
simply with Christ’s descent to receive his mother’s soul, followed 
by the transfer of Mary’s body to a hidden place where it awaits 
reunion with her soul at the end of time. 29 This outcome, byway of 
contrast, seems to contradict the modern Assumption dogma, and 

27 See the discussion of this issue in Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 179-204. 

28 Early examples include the earliest members of the Palm tradition, such as the Book 
of Mary’s Repose (the Liber Requiei or the Obsequies of the Virgin Mary as this text is 
entitled in the fifth-century Syriac fragments), Wenger’s early Greek narrative, and 
the Ps-Melito Transitus. 

29 This conclusion is best exemplified in Ps-John’s Transitus and perhaps as well in the 
fifth-century Syriac palimpsest published by Agnes Smith Lewis, although it is 
somewhat difficult to be entirely certain of the fate ascribed to Mary’s body by the 
latter, since its conclusion is missing. 
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consequently, much previous scholarship has sought to divide up 
the early Dormition traditions according to whether or not they 
espouse the Virgins bodily Assumption. Once the various narra¬ 
tives have been classified as either “pro-Assumption” or “no- 
Assumption,” their differences are frequently explained according 
to a developmental model of either dogmatic evolution or decline 
over time. In such a view, the theological positions represented by 
the early Dormition narratives correspond to a related progression 
in the history of Christian thought, according to which one inter¬ 
pretation of the end of Mary’s life is replaced by another to match 
changing Christian beliefs regarding the Virgin’s death and 
Assumption. 

Surprisingly enough, the location of Mary’s house in these narra¬ 
tives often plays a prominent role in the efforts to construct a devel¬ 
opmental typology of the Dormition traditions, inasmuch as many 
interpreters have sought to establish a link between the location of 
Mary’s house and particular views concerning the ultimate fate of 
her body and soul . 30 The matter in question is whether or not Mary 
had a house in Bethlehem in addition to her Jerusalem home. 
Without exception, all of the Dormition narratives locate a house 
belonging to Mary somewhere in the Jerusalem area, but a signifi¬ 
cant group of narratives also identifies a second house in Bethle¬ 
hem, where a number of key events take place . 31 Several scholars 
have sought to interpret the history of the early Dormition apocry¬ 
pha by arguing for a correlation between the tradition of the 

30 See the more extended discussion of this matter and other related issues in Shoe¬ 
maker, Ancient Traditions , 78-141, 168-79. 

31 Mimouni is simply in error when he identifies certain narratives as naming only a 
Bethlehem house, with no indication of a Jerusalem house. According to Mimouni, 
several early narratives, including especially the various versions of the Six Books 
apocrypha identify only a Bethlehem house and do not mention a Jerusalem house: 
Mimouni, Dormition etAssomption , 345-47. Although this position is fundamental 
to his larger hypothesis about the history of the early Dormition traditions, it is not 
correct, as his predecessor Cothenet had already observed: “Phabitation de Marie & 
Bethkem apparait comme un doublet de Phabitation & Jerusalem.” Cothenet, 
“Marie dans les Apocryphes,” 119. See the extensive discussion in Shoemaker, An¬ 
cient Traditions , 171-74, esp. 172 n. 69. 
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Virgins Bethlehem house and certain liturgical and archaeological 
evidence for the early veneration of Mary in Jerusalem. Subsequent 
developments in Jerusalem’s Marian liturgies are then correlated 
with the master narrative of theological evolution, in an effort to 
connect the tradition of Marys Bethlehem house with a particular 
position on the ultimate fate of Mary s body. In this way, it is some¬ 
times argued that the development of Marian cult in Jerusalem par¬ 
allels and thus can confirm the narrative and theological 
development that is proposed to explain the diversity of the early 
Dormition traditions. 

There are, however, numerous problems with such interpreta¬ 
tions. In the first place, the effort to link the tradition of Mary’s 
second house in Bethlehem with certain early liturgical practices is 
rather far-fetched. The Marian liturgies of late ancient Palestine 
give no indication of liturgical station in Bethlehem, and even 
those scholars who advance such theories will more or less concede 
this point. Instead, they try to invent such a station by identifying 
the church of the Kathisma with this tradition of Mary’s Bethle¬ 
hem house. Yet this is quite unfounded. The church of the 
Kathisma was an ancient Nativity shrine located halfway between 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem, just to the east of the main road. And 
while the Kathisma church is in fact connected with Jerusalem’s 
earliest Marian piety, there is, to my knowledge, no tradition, 
ancient, medieval, or modern, identifying the Kathisma church 
with a house of the Virgin (or any events of the Dormition narra¬ 
tives, for that matter). Nor can the simple existence of a Marian 
shrine equidistant to both Jerusalem and Bethlehem somehow be 
correlated with the narrative traditions of the Virgin’s Bethlehem 
house: this shrine is just as close to Jerusalem and thus is just as 
likely to be associated with the Jerusalemite traditions . 32 

Other efforts to correlate developments in the liturgical tradi¬ 
tions of Jerusalem either with particular Dormition narratives or 
with changes in theological belief also fail. Perhaps the most spe- 

32 See Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 81-98, 115-41, 168-79. 
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cious of these is Martin Jugie’s attempt to argue that the veneration 
of Marys tomb is relatively late development, a point which he 
ardently maintained in order to justify his own theological belief in 
the Virgins immortality. 33 Jugie’s conviction that Mary remained 
immortal so pervades his study that it frequendy determines its 
direction, leading him to disregard important evidence regarding 
the early date of Mary’s tomb and to dismiss the historical value of 
the apocrypha largely because of their unanimous testimony to 
Mary’s death. Yet contrary to Jugie’s thinly veiled efforts to manu¬ 
facture historical support for the dogma of the Assumption on the 
basis of Mary’s immaculate immortality, the archaeology of the 
church of Mary’s tomb shows rather unambiguously that from at 
least the early fifth century, the Christians of Jerusalem commemo¬ 
rated the Virgin’s tomb. 34 In the end, despite much scrutiny and 
speculation, Jerusalem’s liturgical traditions and archaeological 
sites so far have been of relatively little assistance in trying to 
reconstruct the earliest history of the Dormition apocrypha. 

Efforts by other scholars to explain the diversity of the early 
Dormition apocrypha according to a hypothetical process of 
unilinear dogmatic and literary development are equally problem¬ 
atic. 35 Donato Baldi and Anacleto Mosconi first proposed such an 
understanding of the early Dormition traditions in a 1947 article, 

33 Jugie, La mort et I’assomption, 70-76, 83-92, 507-82, 681-87. For a discussion of 
Jugie’s immortalist belief and its relation to the definition of the Assumption dogma 
in 1950, see Duggan, “Assumption Dogma,” 13, 57-63. See also the criticisms of 
Jugie’s clear and strong “immortalist” bias in M. F. Cavallera, “A propos d’une 
enquete patristique sur l’Assomption,” BLE TJ (1926): 97-116; and Bernard 
Capelle, “Les homilies liturgique de pr^tendu Timoth^e de Jerusalem,” 
Ephemerides Liturgicae 6 3 (1949): 5-26. 

34 Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 98-107. 

35 Several scholars from the Studium Biblicum Franciscanum in Jerusalem have pro¬ 
posed a rather different process of literary and theological development to explain 
the diversity of the early Dormition narratives, basing their various interpretations 
on the rather peculiar and controversial views regarding the primitive “Jewish- 
Christian” community of Palestine that are associated with this school. Although 
their respective studies contain many useful insights, they nevertheless should be 
used with some caution, as their conclusions are highly determined by the very spec¬ 
ulative and tenuous reconstructions of Christian origins developed by Bagatti, 
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where they explained the diversity of the Dormition narratives as 
the result of a three-stage process of literary evolution that unfolded 
in concert with corresponding developments in the early Church’s 
Mariology. 36 Although Baldi and Mosconi are to be credited with 
first suggesting this interpretation, it was only fully articulated by 
Edouard Cothenet in his 1961 article on Mary in Christian apoc¬ 
ryphal literature. 37 Here Cothenet interprets the various 
Dormition apocrypha as successive forms of what amounts to a 
single, unilinear tradition, in which one narrative type displaced its 
predecessor as changes occurred in early Christian belief. Based on 
the evidence then available to him, Cothenet not unreasonably 
concluded that the earliest Dormition apocrypha were those iden¬ 
tifying a house belonging to Mary in Bethlehem and ending with 
the miraculous transfer of her body to heaven, without her resur¬ 
rection or bodily Assumption. From this original literary and theo¬ 
logical tradition there was a coordinated unfolding of new beliefs 


Testa, and others at this institution. Interestingly enough, these scholars propose 
theological and literary development in the opposite direction from Baldi/Mosconi, 
Cothenet, and Mimouni: they argue that the “Assumptionist” narratives are the ear¬ 
liest, while the “Assumptionless” traditions arose as revisions made to suit the theo¬ 
logical interests of the “gentile church” and other dogmatic currents. See Bellarmino 
Bagatti, “La verginita di Maria negli apocrifi del II—III secolo,” Marianum 33 
(1971): 281-92; B. Bagatti, “Ricerche sulle tradizioni della morte della Vergine,” 
Sacra Doctrina 69-70 (1973): 183-214; idem, “La morte della Vergine nelTesto di 
Leucio,” Terra Sancta 50 (1974): 44-48; L. Cignelli, “II prototipo giudeo-cristiano 
degli apocrifi assunzionisti,” in Studia Hierosolymitana in onore di P. Bellarmino 
Bagatti, ed. Bellarmino Bagatti, et al., 3 vols. (Jerusalem: Franciscan Printing Press, 
1976), 2.259-77; Emanuele Testa, “Lo sviluppo della ‘Dormitio Mariae’ nella 
letteratura, nella teologia e nella archeologia,” Marianum 44 (1982): 316-89; idem, 
“L’origine e lo sviluppo della Dormitio Mariae,” Augustinianum 23 (1983): 249-62; 
Frederic Manns, Le recitde la Dormition de Marie (Vatican grec 1982): Contribution 
a I’foude des origines de Texeghe chretienne , Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, Collectio 
Maior 33 (Jerusalem: Franciscan Printing Press, 1989). See also the discussion of this 
approach and its conclusions in Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 212-32. 

36 Donato Baldi and Anacleto Mosconi, “L’Assunzione di Maria SS. negli apocrifi,” in 
Atti del congresso nazionale mariano dei Fratei Minori d’ltalia (Roma 29 aprile- 
3 maggio 1947), Studia Mariana 1 (Rome: Commissionis Marialis Franciscanae, 
1948), 75-125. 

37 Cothenet, “Marie dans les Apocryphes,” 117-48. 
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and new narratives about the end of Mary’s life, passing first 
through an “intermediate” stage reflected primarily in the narra¬ 
tives preserved in Coptic, and coming to maturity in those narra¬ 
tives that describe Mary’s resurrection bodily Assumption, leaving 
out her Bethlehem house. In their steady progress towards more 
and more clear representations of Mary’s bodily Assumption, the 
Dormition apocrypha thus mirror for Cothenet the process by 
which the early Church gradually developed its belief in the Vir¬ 
gin’s Assumption out of the original apostolic deposit of faith. 
Cothenet’s approach is, like Jugie’s, unapologetically theological 
and is designed to lend support to the Vatican’s dogmatic definition 
by connecting the belief in Mary’s Assumption with the primitive 
Christian community. In contrast to Jugie, however, who rejected 
the theological value of the Dormition apocrypha (in part because 
they contradicted his immortalist belief with their unambiguous 
indications of Mary’s death), Cothenet saw the earliest Dormition 
narratives as evidence of “how, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, the Church has become progressively aware of Mary’s total 
glorification.” 38 Believing that the earliest apocrypha belonged to 
the second century, Cothenet saw in them proof that belief in the 
Assumption stands as an authentic development of the original 
apostolic faith, and although this doctrine may not have been 
clearly articulated for centuries, it was nonetheless implicit in the 
primitive faith of the church. 

In spite of the rather attractive cohesion and comprehensiveness 
of Cothenet’s hypothesis, it rests on inaccurate readings of several 
key texts and has been increasingly contracted by new textual dis¬ 
coveries, which, to his credit, Cothenet could not have known. 39 
Nevertheless, in the last decade, Simon Mimouni has revived 

38 Ibid., 143-48, quotation at 146; see Jugie, La mort et I’assomption, 167-68. 

39 Cothonet follows Jugie in misrepresenting the Six Books apocrypha as relating 
Mary’s “unresurrection” after her heavenly journey and return to Paradise (they do 
not report this, except in the case of one very late, highly redacted version: see Shoe¬ 
maker, Ancient Traditions , 149-51). Furthermore, Cothenet’s interpretation of the 
Six Books narratives as failing to describe Mary’s Assumption is not accurate 
(although this is an unfortunately common view, again owing to misreadings by 
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Cothenet’s original hypothesis and extended it to encompass new 
textual discoveries as well as the evidence afforded by early Marian 
liturgical traditions in an exhaustive study. 40 According to 
Mimouni’s resurrection of Cothenet’s typology, the earliest apocry¬ 
pha are those that fail to indicate Mary’s resurrection and bodily 
presence in Paradise and also identify a house of the Virgin in Beth¬ 
lehem. These were then followed and replaced initially by an 
“intermediate” narrative type, found particularly in certain Coptic 
accounts (and their Arabic and Ethiopic descendants), which 
describe the Virgin’s resurrection and removal to Paradise 206 days 
after her death. From this handful of Egyptian narratives, 
Mimouni proposes that the most recent Dormition apocrypha 
ultimately emerged, and these are marked by their clear indication 
of Mary’s resurrection and bodily presence in Paradise as well as by 
their location of the Virgin’s house only in Jerusalem. Mimouni 
seeks confirmation of this narrative and theological evolution in 
the liturgical and archaeological evidence for the cult of Mary in 
late ancient Jerusalem, arguing that the earliest veneration of Mary 
focused on the church of the Kathisma, midway between Bethle¬ 
hem and Jerusalem, and only gradually shifted to her tomb next to 
the garden of Gethsemane. Mimouni concludes that the initial 
veneration of Mary at the Kathisma church appears in the earliest 
narratives under the guise of Mary’s Bethlehem house, while the 
subsequent shift to the Jerusalem church is reflected in the elimina¬ 
tion of this Bethlehem house from the later traditions. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, the liturgical and archaeological evidence do not 
corroborate Mimouni’s hypothesis in the way that he proposes. As 


Jugie). Finally, Cothenet’s effort to identify the Syriac Obsequies fragments as wit¬ 
nesses to the same literary tradition as the Six Books is quite misguided: Wenger’s 
study had already demonstrated that this was not the case, and subsequent discover¬ 
ies have confirmed this fact, particularly the Book of Mary's Repose 2 nd the Georgian 
fragments of the same text. See the discussion in Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 
151-68, 192-202; see also Clayton, “Transitus Mariae,” 77-78. 

40 Although Mimouni has published numerous articles on this subject, most of these 
have been incorporated into his major study of the Dormition traditions, where his 
basic hypothesis can be found at Mimouni, Dormition et Assomption> 55-73. 
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already noted, there is no indication of any connection between the 
church of the Kathisma and either Bethlehem or a house of Mary, 
and the evidence of both archaeology and the early pilgrimage 
accounts indicates that veneration of the Virgin at her Gethsemane 
tomb is almost as early as the church of the Kathisma. 41 In fact, the 
identification of a Jerusalem house in all of the early Dormition 
narratives inclines rather strongly toward the antiquity of this tra¬ 
dition in comparison with the Bethlehem house, which appears 
suspiciously like a more recent addition. 42 

Yet a more serious problem with the developmental hypotheses 
advanced by Mimouni and his predecessors is the fundamentally 
theological approach that they bring to interpreting the corpus of 
Dormition traditions and their history. Clear evidence of literary 
relations is frequently ignored in favor of an analysis based primar¬ 
ily in dogmatic categories produced by modern Roman Catholic 
theological discourse. 43 It should be made clear that this theologi- 

41 See Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 168-79. 

42 Towards the end of his study, Mimouni suddenly—and rather surprisingly— 
elaborates on his theory of the early history of the Dormition traditions with an en¬ 
dorsement of the historical priority of the tradition of Mary’s Jerusalem house that 
patently contradicts his larger thesis. Mimouni explains the tradition of two houses 
as the result of conflicts subsequent to the council of Chalcedon. He supposes that 
prior to this council Marian cult in the Holy City centered around the church of 
Mary in the valley of Josaphat, which was identified with her house. In the discord 
that was subsequent to the council, the Jerusalem shrine was seized by opponents of 
Chalcedon, and consequently Juvenal had to invent a new Marian shrine to take its 
place that would be under Chalcedonian control. The result was the church of the 
Kathisma, which, according to Mimouni, Juvenal promoted as the site of a house of 
Mary in Bethlehem. Not only is there almost no evidence to support this highly 
speculative reconstruction, but it runs completely counter to Mimouni’s own iden¬ 
tification of the Bethlehem tradition as primitive! See Mimouni, Dormition et 
Assomption , 515-16, 530-32. 

43 In identifying these approaches as especially theological and contrasting this with 
my own approach, I certainly do not intend to suggest that I offer an “un-theologi- 
cal” or “objective” account of the early Dormition traditions, which would some¬ 
how avoid the “distorting” influence of such theological commitments and 
concerns as are often evident in much previous scholarship. Quite to the contrary, 
my understanding of the Dormition traditions has been shaped by particular theo¬ 
logical and ideological interests, commitments from which no scholar is ever free. I 
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cal approach is not so much a matter of personal commitments by 
individual interpreters to a particular faith community or theologi¬ 
cal tradition. Nor is it about taking an especially keen interest in the 
various theological positions expressed about Mary by the different 
narratives. Rather, it is about employing a method that inordi¬ 
nately privileges the theological content of narratives over other 
equally if not more important aspects, such as their literary history. 
Theology is the organizing principle of these interpretations: they 
classify and study narratives not so much on the basis of their liter¬ 
ary relations, but instead according to whether or not they seem to 
espouse the (modern) dogma of the Assumption. 44 In each case the 


do not propose to give an “objective” account of the Dormition narratives, but one 
that is necessarily engaged with them, yet at the same time, one that maintains a crit¬ 
ical coherence with the historical evidence. My conclusions arise from a conviction 
that the nascent Christian church was theologically diverse, rather than homoge¬ 
nous. I approach early Christian culture in general as a “discourse of heterodoxy,” 
rather than adopting the traditional Christian “discourse of orthodoxy,” which 
imagines “truth” to be both singular and original. This is, I freely admit, hardly a 
theologically neutral presupposition, but it is one with a long tradition of histori¬ 
cally rigorous scholarship following in the tradition of Walter Bauer’s Orthodoxy 
and Heresy in Earliest Christianity (see nn58 & 59 below). The main point that I 
wish to emphasize here is not the presence of any particular theological bias in these 
hypotheses so much as the determination of these approaches to focus their analysis 
almost entirely on the theology of the early narratives—as determined using modern 
dogmatic categories—to the exclusion of other more historically reliable and less 
ambiguous evidence afforded by literary relations among the various traditions. The 
influence of the modern Roman Catholic Assumption dogma is a secondary, al¬ 
though significant, point. 

44 Mimouni is quite explicit in this, stating it most strongly in the thesis which formed 
the basis of his book, “A notre avis la presence de themes litt^raires dans un texte 
n’est pas signifiante.” Simon C. Mimouni, “Histoire de la Dormition et de la 
Assomption de Marie: Recherche d’histoire litt^raire” (Th&se de diplome, ficole 
Pratique des Hautes fitudes, 1988), 102. See also his critique of Michel van 
Esbroeck’s work, of which he writes: “Cette classification repose sur des th&natiques 
litt^raires. Or, la presence de themes litt^raires dans un texte ne parait pas suffisante. 
Une typologie, en effet, peut difficilement etre ^tablie uniquement sur la presence 
ou l’absence de themes litteraires dans des Merits.” Van Esbroeck’s typology fails, in 
his opinion, because “elle conduit & des contresens, aussi bien du point de vue 
topologique, ce qui n’est pas trop grave, que du point de vue doctrinal, ce qui est 
plus genant.” Mimouni, Dormition et Assomption, 49. 
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ancient narratives are parsed according to the terms of modern 
theological discourse, which is a deeply problematic approach. 
While the theological contents of these narratives are of course very 
interesting and extremely important for understanding the history 
of Marian veneration, the historian must analyze these traditions in 
relation to the conceptual world of early Christianity rather than 
according to modern dogmatic categories. Undoubtedly, the per¬ 
sistent use of these modern categories is an enduring legacy of the 
ecclesiastical commitments of those who pioneered the study of the 
early Dormition traditions, including Jugie, Baldi, Mosconi, and 
Cothenet, all of whom were Catholic priests. Yet even when such 
commitments are absent, as in the case of Mimouni’s work, the 
concern with demonstrating the discrete, successive evolution 
from one dogmatic position to another clearly owes a great deal to 
the more confessionally oriented research of his ecclesiastical pre¬ 
decessors, and most notably Cothenet, who sought in the develop¬ 
ment of dogma assurances of more “recent” beliefs. 45 

Problems with the Developmental Model 

This privileging of the theological over the literary seriously under¬ 
mines the historical investigation of the early Dormition narratives 
by pushing valuable evidence of literary dependence and develop¬ 
ment to the margins. 46 Yet the effective exclusion of this evidence is 
essential for such developmental typologies, inasmuch as the 
extremely complicated issues raised by the literary history of the 
early Dormition traditions fatally undermine their efforts to 
explain the different narratives as the outcome of an unfolding pro¬ 
cess of dogmatic development. The problem is that when the 
Dormition apocrypha first come into historical view towards the 

45 Mimouni begins his study with an extensive discussion of how to define the doc¬ 
trines of the Dormition and Assumption that will serve as the cornerstones of his 
study, and here he draws his definitions from the blueprint of one of the Assumption 
dogma’s main architects, Jugie’s La mort et assumption : Mimouni, Dormition et 
Assomption, 7-21. 

46 See also Michel van Esbroeck, “Some Earlier Features in the Life of the Virgin,” 
Marianum 63 (2001): 297-308. 
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end of the fifth century, we find several highly diverse narrative and 
theological traditions already in existence. Although the first four 
centuries of Christianity are profoundly silent regarding the end of 
Mary’s life, toward the end of the fifth century, a number of 
Dormition narratives suddenly appear, all with different endings 
and divergent views concerning the ultimate fate of both Mary and 
her body. 7 Each of these distinctive traditions first comes into 
sight at almost exactly the same historical moment, and there are 
no obvious means of distinguishing one narrative as significantly 
earlier than—or as the source of—the others. The Syriac apocry¬ 
pha published by William Wright and Agnes Smith Lewis are good 
examples of this, especially inasmuch as they clearly evidence the 
initial appearance of both “Assumptionist” and “Assumptionless” 
traditions simultaneously. Among these early Syriac narratives is 
the fragmentary Obsequies of the Holy Virgin, an apocryphon 
known also as the Book of Mary’s Repose in its complete Ethiopic 
version: both the ancient Syriac fragments and the Ethiopic version 
of this text unmistakably describe Mary’s bodily resurrection and 
translation to Paradise in the body (i.e., her “Assumption”). 48 Yet 
alongside this narrative stand the various Syriac versions of the “Six 
Books” apocryphon, which are themselves quite diverse in the fates 
that they ascribe to Mary. 49 Some versions of this early narrative 


47 Regarding the long, profound silence about the end of Mary’s life in the early 
Church, see Walter J. Burghardt, The Testimony of the Patristic Age Concerning 
Mary’s Death , Woodstock Papers: Occasional Essays for Theology 2 (Westminster, 
MD: Newman Press, 1957); see also Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 9-32. 

48 Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 32-46, 146-68. The literary relationship between 
the Obsequies fragments and the Ethiopic Book of Mary s Repose make the interpreta¬ 
tion of the former’s conclusion all but certain. Cothenet tried to interpret the Obse¬ 
quies as an “Assumptionless” narrative, misled in part by Jugie’s inaccurate 
description of certain other narratives, but he did not have access to the Ethiopic 
Book of Mary’s Repose. Mimouni attempts to revive Cothenet’s interpretation of the 
Obsequies , since it is necessary for his hypothesis, but his efforts to separate the Obse¬ 
quies from the Ethiopic Book of Mary’s Repose are entirely unconvincing. 

49 In several instances Mimouni identifies the Six Books apocryphon as the Dormition 
narrative of “St James,” which he compares with the Greek Dormition narrative of 
“St John,” i.e., the Transitus ofPs-John: Mimouni, Dormition etAssomption , 93-94; 
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relate only the separation of Mary s body and soul and the miracu¬ 
lous removal of her inanimate body from this world without her 
resurrection or “Assumption.” Other early versions of the Six 
Books, however, conclude in a manner that speaks more of Marys 
“Assumption” than not, despite the efforts of most scholars to 
interpret them otherwise. 50 The paleography of the Syriac manu¬ 
scripts preserving these apocrypha dates both the Obsequies and the 
Six Books to the later fifth century (at the latest), presenting us with 
the simultaneous appearance of both “Assumptionist” and 
“Assumptionless” traditions. 51 

see also Bovon and Geoltrain, fcrits apocryphes chretiens , 165; Mimouni and Voicu, 
La tradition grecque , 31-32. Nevertheless, this identification of the Six Books 
apocryphon as if it were somehow the Transitus of “Ps-James 55 is misleading and 
misguided and is to be avoided. Mimouni derives this label through an apparent 
misreading of a passage in the preface to the Six Books, where in response to a re¬ 
quest from certain monks of Mount Sinai a book is discovered in the episcopal li¬ 
brary of Jerusalem written by James, bishop of Jerusalem, in his own hand: Wright, 
“Departure of my Lady Mary,” a (Syr) and 131 (Eng). Careful reading of the pas¬ 
sage in question will reveal that this book written by James is not in fact the Six 
Books apocryphon (as Mimouni implies) or even a Dormition narrative, but is in¬ 
stead a distinct writing that bears witness to this apocryphon. Furthermore, the im¬ 
portant role played by John in the monks 5 discovery of this narrative certainly does 
more to associate it with John than James. 

50 An “Assumptionless” version of the Six Books apocryphon appears to be preserved 
in a late fifth-century palimpsest edited by Agnes Smith Lewis (although the loss of 
its ending leaves some doubts regarding the details of its conclusion), while two 
closely related versions of the Six Books known from sixth-century manuscripts 
offer somewhat ambiguous conclusions that nevertheless describe something more 
like her Assumption than not. See Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 46-57, 193- 
203. 

51 The date of both apocrypha is no doubt earlier, since the Syriac versions translate 
earlier Greek versions. Wright dates the Obsequies {-Book of Mary’s Repose) frag¬ 
ments to the late fifth century on one occasion: Wright, Contributions to Apocryphal 
Literature , 6, 10—11; and elsewhere to the beginning of the sixth: William Wright, 
Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum Acquired since the Year 1838 ,3 
vols. (London: British Museum, 1870-72), 1.369. Regarding the Syriac versions of 
the Six Books, Smith Lewis 5 two palimpsest versions date to the late fifth century: 
Agnes Smith Lewis, Apocrypha Syriaca , iii; idem, Catalogue of the Syriac MSS. in the 
Convent of S. Catharine on Mount SinaL Studia Sinaitica 1 (London: C. J. Clay and 
Sons, 1894), 47; see also Robert L. Bensly et al., The Four Gospels in Syriac (Cam¬ 
bridge: The University Press, 1894), xv-xvii. Wright’s version of the Six Books is 
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Likewise, the earliest Coptic narratives, a pseudepigraphical 
homily of Cyril of Jerusalem and two distinct versions of a homily 
attributed to Evodius of Rome, are roughly contemporary with the 
early Syriac narratives, written prior to the middle of the sixth cen¬ 
tury. 52 These Coptic accounts, very different both from the Syriac 
apocrypha as well as from each other, conclude without an 
“Assumption,” relating only the separation of Mary’s soul from her 
body and the miraculous removal of her body from this world: in 
these narratives, Mary’s body disappears during her funeral proces¬ 
sion, before the apostles even have a chance to bury her. Finally, 
Jacob of Serug’s Homily on the Dormition is also from approxi¬ 
mately this same time, having been delivered in 489 at a local 
church council in Nisibis, according to its superscription in the 
manuscripts. 53 While Jacobs homily describes neither the fate of 
Marys body nor the moment of her death, it does relate the trium¬ 
phal entry of her “soul” into Heaven, suggesting a conclusion 
somewhat different from the modern Assumption dogma. Thus 
we have five very different and roughly contemporary narratives, 
some of which are extant in multiple versions and all of which 
ascribe various fates to Mary and her body after death, with no clear 
evidence of any one narrative significantly antedating or being a 
source of the others. 

The span of roughly fifty years during which these five early nar¬ 
ratives first emerge from an uncertain past leaves very little time for 
any sort of doctrinal and narrative evolution from one type into 
another. Consequently, on the basis of their initial appearance 
almost simultaneously, these different narratives are best under¬ 
stood as coexistent, rival traditions of Mary’s Dormition, with 

known from a sixth-century manuscript: Wright, “Departure of my Lady Mary,” 
417. 

52 See Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 57-63; Stephen J. Shoemaker, “The Sahidic 
Coptic Homily on the Dormition of the Virgin Attributed to Evodius of Rome: An 
Edition of Morgan MSS 596 & 598 with Translation,” AnBoll 117, no. 3-4 (1999): 
241-83. 

53 Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 63-65. An English translation of Jacob’s homily 
may be found in ibid., 408-14. 
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none having a substantial claim to priority or parentage over the 
others. 54 Although some significant doctrinal development may 
possibly have occurred before these first exemplars come into view, 
as of yet nothing has come to light that would suggest this. Only in 
the Coptic tradition is there clear evidence of such early doctrinal 
development: sometime around the middle of the sixth century, a 
feast celebrating the Virgins bodily resurrection and Assumption 
was added to the Coptic liturgical calendar, which previously had 
commemorated only Mary’s “death” and the miraculous disap¬ 
pearance of her body. Yet even this change did not result in the pro¬ 
duction of entirely new narratives, as the advocates of developmen¬ 
tal typologies propose; instead, only minor revisions were made to 
the conclusions of already existing narratives, updating them to 
include the Virgins resurrection and Assumption. 55 Consequently, 
even if there may have been systematic development of Marian 
doctrine during the Dormition traditions’ rather lengthy “tunnel 
period,” there is no reason to assume that such changes would nec¬ 
essarily have resulted in the production of entirely new narratives 
rather than the minor modification of already existing ones. Even 
in the face of such a possibility, the narrative diversity of the early 
Dormition apocrypha calls for a different explanation, as the 
Coptic traditions seem to indicate. 

The widely divergent representations of the end of Mary’s life in 
these narratives pose an additional set of problems, particularly 
inasmuch as the conclusions of many accounts do not correspond 

54 See ibid., 142-68. 

55 This is most clear in the case of the various versions of the Ps-Evodius Homily on the 
Dormition : see Shoemaker, “Sahidic Coptic Homily,” 242-47. Theodosius of Alex¬ 
andria’s Homily on the Dormition , which is the most important evidence of this li¬ 
turgical change, itself draws most of its narrative material from already existing 
“Palm of the Tree of Life” traditions, and Theodosius informs us that he has based 
his narrative on an ancient source originating from Jerusalem that he found in the li¬ 
brary of St Mark in Alexandria: Theodosius of Alexandria, Homily on the Dormition, 
in Marius Chaine, “Sermon de Theodose, Patriarche d’Alexandrie, sur la 
Dormition et l’Assomption de la Vierge,” Revue de I’Orient Chretien 29 (1933-34): 
272-314, 282 (Copt) and 304 (Fr). 
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well with the modern theological categories that are so often used 
to interpret them. One of the biggest shortcomings of these devel¬ 
opmental approaches is that they intrude modern dogmatic cate¬ 
gories and definitions into these ancient narratives, where they are 
neither very appropriate nor helpful. 56 The theological bifurcation 
of the early Dormition traditions according to whether or not they 
espouse the Virgin Marys “Assumption” is highly over determined 
in most scholarship and often quite misleading. In fact, this strict 
doctrinal division of the narratives would probably not have been 
made in the first place, but for the decisive influence of the modern 
Assumption dogma on the study of these traditions. The truth is 
that many if not most of the earliest traditions simply do not fit the 
theological categories employed in modern discussions of Mary’s 
Assumption, making this issue a very poor criterion for analyzing 
and classifying the early Dormition traditions, despite its frequent 
implementation in modern scholarship. 57 We should instead look 
for alternative means of describing and explaining the disparate 
conclusions of the early Dormition narratives and their very differ¬ 
ent representations of Mary’s ultimate fate. Such an alternative may 
perhaps be found in the broad range of opinions regarding the 
eschatological significance of Paradise in late ancient Christianity 
and Judaism. This, I propose, provides a much more appropriate 
and illuminating context for understanding the different 
conclusions of these narratives, as explained more fully below. 

Finally, the complex and diverse nature of early Christianity, as it 
is increasingly understood, makes rather unlikely the sort of 
ordered and integrated evolution of doctrine and document that 
these developmental theories envision. Each of these interpreta¬ 
tions appears to posit a process of unilinear literary and theological 
development, according to which one narrative type evolved from 
and displaced another in succession as the early Christian commu¬ 
nity progressively changed its mind about the end of Mary’s life. 

56 See also van Esbroeck, “Some Earlier Features,” esp. 298-300. 

57 In addition to the discussion below, see Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 179-204. 
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The presumption appears to be that as opinions with regard to 
Marys death changed, there was the need to produce new narra¬ 
tives that would embody new dogmatic positions, and that once 
this was done, the older narratives were cast aside for newer, more 
theologically “correct” accounts. In this way, the different literary 
types are understood as successive forms of what amounts to a 
single, unified tradition, with one narrative type displacing its pre¬ 
decessor as changes occurred in Christian doctrine. It is as if the 
various narratives form part of a single conversation, with each new 
narrative arising in response to and replacing what had been said 
before it. 

These interpretations seem to presuppose an understanding of 
early Christianity as a much more unified and monolithic move¬ 
ment than many would today accept. Owing especially to the 
groundbreaking work of Walter Bauer, 58 and the efforts to carry 
this forward by more recent scholars such as Helmut Koester, Bart 
Ehrman, and Karen King, 59 to name only a few, the modern aca¬ 
demic study of ancient Christianity increasingly envisions the early 
Church as much more diverse and fragmented than once was 
thought. Particular emphasis is now given to the highly localized 
nature of Christianity in different areas, and how even within these 
specific regions, Christianity was practiced with great variety of 
expression. From the moment when the earliest Christians began 
to reflect on the person of Jesus Christ and his teachings, there was 
debate and difference regarding his significance. The nascent 

58 Walter Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity , trans. Robert A. Kraft 
and Gerhard Krodel (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1971). 

59 See, e.g., Helmut Koester, Introduction to the New Testament , 2nd ed., 2 vols., vol. 2, 
History and Literature of Early Christianity (New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1995); 
Helmut Koester, “ GNOMAIDIAPHOROI: The Origin and Nature of Diversifica¬ 
tion in the History of Early Christianity,” in Trajectories through Early Christianity , 
ed. James M. Robinson and Helmut Koester (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1971), 
114—57; Bart D. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early 
Christological Controversies on the Text of the New Testament (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1993); idem, Lost Christianities: The Battles for Scripture and the 
Faiths that We Never Knew (New York: Oxford University Press, 2003); Karen L. 
King, What is Gnosticism? (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2003). 
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Church had many different voices, some of which harmonized, 
and others which sounded quite dissonant, as the New Testament 
itself bears witness, not to mention other early Christian literature. 
And while the relationship between Christianity and the Roman 
Empire that began in the fourth century brought a measure of 
unity and uniformity to the Christian faith, this by no means com¬ 
pletely erased such differences. During late antiquity and the early 
middle ages, Christianity often continued to exhibit a strongly 
local character from region to region, as much of Peter Brown’s 
work has shown, for instance. 60 In view of such circumstances, it 
seems rather strange to expect that early Christian discourse about 
the end of Mary’s life would have developed in such an orderly and 
uniform fashion. Rather, it makes far more sense to understand the 
variety of the early Dormition narratives as itself reflecting the 
remarkable diversity of the early Christian communities that pro¬ 
duced them. This is all the more so given that many of the earliest 
narratives bear the marks of development outside of the 
“mainstream” of ancient Christianity, in theologically margin¬ 
alized, heterodox communities. 

Such an understanding of early Christianity inspires an alto¬ 
gether different view of the “origins” of the Dormition apocrypha, 
one that respects their differences and envisions a diverse array of 
Christian communities that would have been capable of producing 
simultaneously and independently several different traditions of 
the end of Mary’s life. Instead of postulating an integrated process 
of dogmatic and narrative development within the context of a rel- 

60 Seeesp. Peter Brown, The Rise of Western Christendom: Triumph and Diversity, AD. 
200-1000 , 2nd ed.. The Making of Europe (Oxford: Blackwell, 2003); idem, 
Power and Persuasion in Late Antiquity: Towards a Christian Empire (Madison: Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1992), esp. 18-20. On the highly localized nature of the 
venerations of saints and holy people in particular, see idem, The Cult of the Saints: 
Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity , The Haskell Lectures on History of Reli¬ 
gions, New Series 2 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1981). See also Glen W. 
Bowersock, Hellenism in Late Antiquity, Jerome Lectures 18 (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1990), esp. 21, 67-68; Averil Cameron, The Mediterranean 
World in Late Antiquity, AD 395-600 (London: Routledge, 1993), 182-86. 
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atively unified Christian church, I propose a polygenetic under¬ 
standing of the earliest Dormition traditions, which understands 
the different narrative traditions as products of multiple and dis¬ 
tinct “origins.” The narrative diversity of these traditions, rather 
than being a product of successive developments stretching back in 
a row to a single origin, is instead a testament to their separate and 
concurrent descent from several distinct narrative “archetypes,” the 
precise nature of which is not entirely known at present. The theo¬ 
logical diversity of ancient Christianity no doubt provided fertile 
ground for these diverse traditions to sprout forth. 61 

Paradise Found: Eschatology, Literary History, and Independent 
Origins 

Although the persistent silence regarding the end of Mary’s life in 
the first four Christian centuries makes any conclusion about the 
beginnings of the Dormition traditions necessarily somewhat ten¬ 
tative, given the present state of our evidence, their independent 
origins seem relatively certain. A number of factors suggest the 
independent development of the earliest Dormition traditions, 
several of which we have already seen. Perhaps the most important 
of these is the almost simultaneous appearance of several very dif¬ 
ferent narratives around the turn of the sixth century, all with 

61 This alternative understanding of the early Dormition traditions is not, it should be 
clear, an altogether new hypothesis. Already in the 1950s, Wenger advocated the 
idea that the literary and theological diversity of the ancient Dormition traditions is 
best explained by the existence of a “great variety of original types,” rather than by 
the progressive modification of a single primitive tradition: Wenger, VAssomption , 
17. To a certain extent, this was also Jugie’s conclusion: he rejected the dogmatic 
value of the Dormition apocrypha not only because of their witness to Mary’s 
“death,” but also because their remarkable diversity made it impossible to identify 
one particular tradition as primitive: Jugie, La mort et I’assomption , 168-70. 
Wenger’s exceptional work along such lines was in many respects continued by 
Michel van Esbroeck, who in a very dense and seminal article proposed two discrete 
stemmata that outline the parallel, independent development of the two most im¬ 
portant families of Dormition narratives. With these diagrams, van Esbroeck rather 
convincingly demonstrates in outline the independent origins of these two literary 
traditions. See van Esbroeck, “Les textes litteraires,” and the essays in van Esbroeck, 
Aux origines de la Dormition. 
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rather different interpretations of Mary’s death, as already noted. 
Likewise, the related liturgical traditions and early pilgrimage 
accounts afford no indication that the location of Mary’s house(s) 
can identify a particular narrative tradition as primitive. In fact, the 
complexities of Jerusalem’s early Marian liturgies and the often 
divergent reports by early pilgrims present a likely context for the 
independent development of rival Dormition traditions. So too 
does the remarkable diversity of eschatological belief encountered 
in both the early Dormition traditions themselves and the religions 
of Mediterranean antiquity more generally. Indeed, the various 
narrative representations of Mary’s status after her death are more 
easily understood as reflecting the broad range of opinions in the 
ancient world concerning the eschatological role of Paradise than 
as the result of a unilinear process of dogmatic development. 

In spite of their substantial narrative differences, the early 
Dormition traditions agree rather remarkably on Mary’s final loca¬ 
tion after her death: almost without exception they conclude with 
Mary’s transfer in body and/or soul to the Garden of Paradise. 
Beyond this important point of unity, however, the individual 
accounts diverge considerably, offering various assessments of the 
Virgin’s return to the Garden and its eschatological significance. 
The descriptions of Paradise found in the Dormition narratives are 
often complex and ambiguous, even contradictory, as one fre¬ 
quently finds in apocalyptic literature. This is evident, for instance, 
in the frequent identification of Paradise as being simultaneously 
both terrestrial and celestial, a paradox well known from other 
ancient sources, including Ephrem’s Hymns on Paradise perhaps 
most famously. 62 In the early Christian imagination, Paradise was 
often a fluid category, whose precise nature and purpose did not 

62 See Sebastian P. Brock, Hymns on Paradise (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1990), 51— 
54; Robert Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom: A Study in Early Syriac Tradi¬ 
tion (London: Cambridge University Press, 1975), 306-10, This was also 
Ephiphanius’ view, for instance: “Paradise, from which, in the person of our first an¬ 
cestor, we were expelled, is obviously a particular place on this earth, set apart for the 
untroubled rest and residence of the saints.” Epiphanius, haer. 64.47.1 (GCS 
31.472; trans., Frank Williams, The Panarion of Epiphanius ofSalamis , NHS 36 
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always conform to the limits of human understanding, and this is 
certainly the case with the visions of Paradise reported in the early 
Dormition traditions. The ambiguous status of Paradise often 
makes uncertain the significance of Mary’s presence there, and 
consequently, we should not be altogether surprised in finding that 
the ancient Dormition apocrypha do not fit well at all within the 
sharp lines drawn by modern Roman Catholic theological dis¬ 
course about the Assumption. 

In early Jewish and Christian eschatology, one finds two major 
trends concerning the importance of Paradise, although there are 
also numerous variations involving one or both of these possibili¬ 
ties, as the early Dormition narratives themselves bear witness. On 
the one hand, many ancient writers understood Paradise as being 
the eternal resting place of the righteous, where after their resurrec¬ 
tion the elect will receive their final reward. 63 Alternatively, other 
writers identified Paradise as a place where disembodied souls await 
the general resurrection, after which they will then move on in both 
body and soul to their final dwelling place in some other location. 64 
Depending on which of these eschatological traditions informed 
one’s thinking, Mary’s final presence in Paradise would have an 
entirely different meaning. For those who equated Paradise with 
the final resting place of the elect, Mary’s present existence there 

[Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1994], 172). As Richard Bauckham notes, the location of “such 
mysterious places as the places of the dead at the furthest extremities of the earth” is a 
very ancient notion, present in both the Odyssey and the Epic ofGilgamesh.” Richard 
Bauckham, The Fate of the Dead: Studies on Jewish and Christian Apocalypses , Sup¬ 
plements to Novum Testamentum 93 (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 84. See also Nicholas 
Sed, “Les hymnes sur le Paradis de Saint Ephrem et les traditions juives,” LeMuseon 
81 (1968): 455-501, and the discussion in Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions y 179-88. 

63 This is, for instance, quite clearly Ephrem’s (and Epiphanius’) view. See also 
Bauckham, Fate of the Dead , 86-88; J. Edward Wright, The Early History of Heaven 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 2000), 188-89; Shoemaker, Ancient Tradi¬ 
tions , 83-88. 

64 See Bauckham, Fate of the Dead , 49-96; Richard Bauckham, “Early Jewish Visions 
of Hell,” JTS n.s, 41 (1990): 355-85; Richard Bauckham, “Visiting the Places of 
the Dead,” PIBA 18 (1995): 78-93. Among the Church Fathers this view is repre¬ 
sented by Tertullian and Origen, for instance: see Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 
182-83. 
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would essentially represent something very close to the modern 
dogma of her Assumption. Yet alternatively, if one viewed Paradise 
merely as a waiting place for souls, then Mary’s presence there 
would not be in any sense special, but rather typical of the blessed 
departed, who together in Paradise await their final reward. 

In the majority of narratives, however, the theological signifi¬ 
cance of Mary’s presence in Paradise is rather difficult to assess, 
since the eschatological function of Paradise is either unclear or 
confused. This is particularly true for the many of the earliest nar¬ 
ratives, from the fifth and sixth centuries, in which the reader often 
follows Mary on an extensive tour of the heavenly realms, where 
the Garden of Paradise is seen in its relation to other districts within 
the eternal Kingdom. The images of Paradise that emerge from 
these apocalyptic visions are diverse and complex, and in this the 
Dormition legends reflect the variety of eschatological opinion that 
is witnessed more broadly in the religious traditions of late antiq¬ 
uity. 65 Consequently, I propose that the diversity of eschatological 
belief in early Christianity, rather than any kind of ordered dog¬ 
matic development, can best account for the “theological” differ¬ 
ences of the earliest Dormition traditions regarding Mary’s final 
state. Instead of positing a linear evolution from one theological 
position to another, we may instead identify the source of the early 
Dormition narratives’ theological diversity in the different under¬ 
standings of Paradise and its eschatological purpose that were cur¬ 
rent in late antiquity. In this way, the apocalyptic and eschatologi¬ 
cal traditions of late antiquity can help us both to organize and to 
analyze certain narrative differences in the early Dormition tradi¬ 
tions, providing as an alternative to modern dogmatic categories 
one that is drawn from the cultural world of the ancient Dormition 
traditions themselves. 

It would appear that the tradition of Mary’s transfer to Paradise 
is in some sense primitive: it is a constant feature of these otherwise 

65 See the discussion in Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions, 193—204; see also Bauckham, 
Fate of the Dead, 332-62. 
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diverse traditions. 66 What a particular writer (or community) 
made of this established tradition seems to depend primarily on 
how the eschatological significance of Paradise was understood. 
The Dormition narratives generally give only a confused, if often 
colorful, indication of what this significance may be, without any 
effort to produce a clear and precise theological statement either for 
or against the Virgins Assumption. On the contrary, most narra¬ 
tives fit very poorly the categories offered by modern dogmatics, 
the overemphasis of which has led scholarship to overlook, and 
occasionally even misrepresent, various details of their conclusions. 
This is largely because the nature of such dogmatic pronounce¬ 
ments is generally to contain theological diversity: we must instead 
develop an approach to these ancient traditions that acknowledges 
and represents the polyphony of their voices. This is best accom¬ 
plished, I propose, by allowing the early Dormition narratives 
themselves to explain the significance of Mary’s presence in the 
Garden of Paradise, rather than contorting them until they fit with 
modern dogmatic categories. 

Given then the daunting complexities even in determining the 
theological position of individual narratives regarding the Virgins 
“Assumption,” the focus on dogma as a means of understanding 
the earliest history of the Dormition traditions is actually not very 
helpful or productive. Alternatively, the often clear evidence of lit¬ 
erary relations among the early narratives offers a much more reli¬ 
able and less ambiguous basis for investigating the earliest history 
and development of the Dormition apocrypha. Therefore, instead 
of arranging the ancient Dormition apocrypha according to some 
hypothetical process of dogmatic development, I have followed 
Antoine Wenger and Michel van Esbroeck in developing a model 
for understanding the early history of these traditions that rests pri¬ 
marily on their literary history and posits multiple, independent 

66 This is also attested in xht Apocalypse of Paul A6, in Montague Rhodes James, Apocry¬ 
pha Anecdota: A Collection of Thirteen Apocryphal Books and Fragments Now First Ed¬ 
ited from Manuscripts , 2 vols., TS 2.3 & 5-1 (Cambridge: The University Press, 
1893-97), 1.37-38. 
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“origins” and separate lines of descent for the various literary tradi¬ 
tions. On this basis, I identify three major literary families, as well 
as a number of more or less unique narratives, which, although they 
are relatively early (i.e., before the Islamic conquests), do not fit 
into any of these larger literary traditions. 67 

Wenger identified the first of these narrative groups in his study 
of the early Byzantine Dormition traditions. Rather than attempt¬ 
ing to explain all of the early Dormition traditions collectively in a 
single, totalizing explanation, Wenger instead had the insight to 
focus on a limited number of very closely related texts, which he 
successfully arranged into a detailed stemma. 68 Several decades 
later, van Esbroeck essentially updated this stemma, adding to it 
new discoveries and naming these narratives collectively “the Palm 
of the Tree of Life” traditions, or, more succinctly, the Palm tradi¬ 
tions. 69 The earliest narrative from this literary family is the 
Ethiopic Book of Mary’s Repose, whose traditions also appear in very 
condensed and expurgated form in both John of Thessalonica’s 
Homily on the Dormition and Ps-Melito’s Transitus. Van Esbroeck 
additionally turned his attention to another large group of related 
early apocrypha that Wenger did not consider, providing a stemma 
for these traditions and designating them the “Bethlehem and 
Incensings” traditions, or the Bethlehem traditions for short. 70 The 
oldest exemplars of this tradition are the various Syriac versions of 
the “Six Books” apocryphon, whose narratives formed the basis for 
Ps-Johns Transitus. The Coptic Dormition narratives comprise a 
third narrative tradition, and although the Coptic traditions do not 
exhibit the same kind of close literary relations as the Palm and 
Bethlehem traditions, certain distinctive Coptic liturgical tradi¬ 
tions, still observed today by the Coptic and Ethiopian churches, 
have influenced all of the various Coptic narratives. This marks 

67 See the more extensive discussion of these four narrative groups in Shoemaker, An¬ 
cient Traditions , 32-71. 

68 Wenger, L’Assomption , 17-67, esp. 66. 

69 van Esbroeck, “Les textes litteraires,” 268-72. 

70 Ibid., 269-76. 
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them off as a separate set of linked traditions that should be studied 
in relation to one another. 71 Finally, in addition to these three liter¬ 
ary groups, there are a number of “atypical” narratives that do not 
belong to any of these families, and several of these are among the 
earliest Dormition narratives, such as Jacob of Serug’s homily. 72 Yet 
as already noted, there is no evidence suggesting that any one of 
these narrative types gave rise to the others. Rather, each of these lit¬ 
erary traditions appears to have developed independently of the 
others, and they most likely arise from rather diverse and distinct 

<c • • » 

origins. 

One final issue that must be addressed briefly in regard to the early 
history of the Dormition traditions is the question of their “original” 
milieu. With surprising frequency, one meets the assertion that the 
traditions of Marys Dormition had their origin among the oppo¬ 
nents of the Council of Chalcedon (451). 73 Nevertheless, this com¬ 
monly held view is simply not supported by the current state of our 
evidence. On the contrary, the earliest narratives seem deliberately to 
avoid taking a position on the debates over Christs humanity and 

71 Ibid., 57-63. See also Mimouni, Dormition et Assomption, 173-210, 447-50; 
Simon C. Mimouni, “Gen£se et evolution des traditions anciennes sur le sort final 
de Marie: Etude de la tradition litteraire copte,” Marianum 42 (1991): 69-143. 

72 Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 63-71; see also van Esbroeck, “Les textes 
litteraires,” 272-73, which suggests a category of atypical narratives. 

73 Mimouni, Dormition et Assomption, 665-71; van Esbroeck, “Les textes litteraires,” 
279; Michel van Esbroeck, “La Dormition chez les Coptes,” in Actes du TVe Congres 
copte, Louvain-ia-Neuve5-10septembre 1988 , ed. Marguerite Rassart-Debergh and 
Julien Ries, vol. 2, De la linguistique au gnosticisme , Publications de l’lnstitut 
Orientaliste de Louvain 41 (Louvain-la-Neuve: Institut Orientaliste, 1992), 436- 
45; Michel van Esbroeck, “Le culte de la Vierge de Jerusalem a Constantinople aux 
6e-7e stecles,” Revue des Etudes Byzantines 46 (1988): 181-90; Michel van Esbroeck, 
“Les signes des temps dans la literature syriaque,” Revue de llnsitut catholique de Paris 
39 (1991): 113-49; Michel van Esbroeck, “Etude compare des notices byzantine et 
caucasiennes pour la fete de la Dormition, ” in Aux origines de la Dormition de la Vierge: 
Etudes historique sur les traditions orientales (Brookfield, VT: Variorum, 1995), 6—18; 
van Esbroeck, “Some Earlier Features”; Henry Chadwick, “Eucharist and Christol- 
ogy in the Nestorian Controversy,” /TS N. S., 2 (1951): 145-64,163-64; Daley, On 
the Dormition of Mary , 7; Brian E. Daley, “‘At the Hour of Our Death’: Mary’s 
Dormition and Christian Dying in Late Patristic and Early Byzantine Literature,” 
DOP55 (2001): 71-89,71-73,81-82; Clayton, Apocryphal Gospels of Mary, 25-26. 
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divinity that issued from the Council of Chalcedon. Instead, the 
early Dormition narratives are larded with the sort of theological 
commonplaces that were acceptable to those on both sides of this 
debate, while the language and formulae of the controversy over 
Chalcedon are completely absent. On a few occasions, one even 
finds theological formulae representative of various efforts to heal 
the theological rift occasioned by Chalcedon. Not only then is there 
no evidence to support an anti-Chalcedonian origin, but the con¬ 
tents of the narratives themselves seem to contradict such a 
hypothesis. 74 

Perhaps more importandy, however, it is almost impossible on 
purely historical grounds that the earliest Dormition narratives were 
first composed at such a late date (i.e., after 451). The earliest exem¬ 
plars of both the Palm and Bethlehem traditions are preserved in 
Syriac manuscripts from the late fifth century, which have been 
translated from Greek originals. 75 It does not seem very likely that 
the process of their composition and transmission into Syriac 
occurred over the course of only a few decades. Furthermore, several 
of the very earliest narratives, particularly the earliest Palm narra¬ 
tives, are filled with various “heterodox” theologoumena that are 
rather peculiar for the early Byzantine context in which these narra¬ 
tives first emerged. These include, among other things, the identifi¬ 
cation of Christ as a “Great Angel,” 76 a persistent emphasis on secret 

74 See the extensive discussion of these matters in Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 
256-78. Note that this silence regarding Chalcedon is broken by the early 
Byzantine homilies on the Dormition from the eighth century. These homilies reg¬ 
ularly include discussions of the issues of Chalcedon, and this new theme is one of 
the main features that distinguish the Dormition accounts written after the Islamic 
conquests from the ancient narratives. See, e.g., (Ps-)Modestus of Jerusalem, dorm. 
3,7,10 (PG 86.3288B, 3296A, 3304C); Andrew of Crete, horn. 13 (PG 97.1085B); 
Germanus of Constantinople, or. 8 (PG 98.361A); John of Damascus, hom. 8 , 3 
(P. Voulet, ed., Homiliessur la nativitiet la dormition, SC 80 (Paris: Les Editions du 
Cerf, 1961), 88-89) and idem, hom 9, 4 (ibid., 136-37). 

75 See ibid., 36-42, 54-55. 

76 Seeesp. Book of Mary's Repose 1-3, 52 (Arras, De transitu, 1.1-3, 31 [Eth] and 1-2, 
21 [Lat]); Wenger, L’Assomption , 210-15, 226—29. See also Shoemaker, Ancient 
Traditions , 215-20, 239-41. 
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and often soteriological knowledge, 77 and even reference to a 
common “gnostic” creation myth. 78 There is fairly widespread 
agreement that these themes are indications of an earlier existence 
somewhere outside of the “mainstream” of early Christian ortho¬ 
doxy. 79 While many scholars have favored a “Jewish-Christian” 
origin, 80 this is problematic for several reasons, and it seems that 
positing some sort of early contact with “gnostic” Christianity (but 
not necessarily a gnostic “origin”) can best account for the unusual 
theology of these oldest narratives. 81 Several among the second 
generation of extant narratives openly express discomfort with this 
aspect of the earlier traditions, and the authors of these narratives feel 
the need to explain for their audience that they have sanitized the 
earlier traditions for their protection, an editorial cleansing that is 
quite evident in the earliest transmission of these legends during the 
sixth and seventh centuries. 82 On the basis of such “heterodox” theo- 


77 E.g., Book of Mary's Repose 13-16 (Arras, De transitu , 1.7-9 [Eth] and 3-6 
[Lat]); Wenger, UAssomption , 214-15. 

78 E.g., Book of Mary's Repose 16-17 (Arras, De transitu , 1.9 [Eth] and 6 [Lat]). 

79 This was perhaps first observed by Bonnet, “Die altesten Schriften,” 244—45. 

80 Bagatti, “La verginitk di Maria”; idem, “Ricerche sulle tradizioni”; idem, “La morte 
della Vergine”; Cignelli, “II prototipo giudeo-cristiano”; Testa, “Lo sviluppo”; 
idem, “L’origine e lo sviluppo”; Manns, Le rich de la Dormition. 

81 Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 232-53. See also Leslie S. B. MacCoull, “More 
Coptic Papyri from the Beinecke Collection,” Archiv fur Papyrusforschung 35 
(1989): 25-35, 31-32; Philip Sellew, “An Early Coptic Witness to the Dormitio 
Mariae at Yale: P. CtYBR inv. 1788 Revisited,” BASP 37 (2000): 37-69, 49-50; 
Mario Erbetta, GliApocrifidelNuovo Testamento, 3 vols., vol. 1/2, Vangeli: Infanzia 
epassionedi Cristo , Assunzione di Maria (Torino: Marietti, 1966), 410-11,473 nn. 
11,17,23. In regards to the possibility of a relation with the “gnostic” Mary of early 
Coptic apocrypha, see also Stephen J. Shoemaker, “Jesus’ Gnostic Mom: Mary of 
Nazareth and the Gnostic Mary Traditions,” in Mariam , the Magdalen , and the 
Mother , ed. Deirdre Good (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2005), 153— 
83; idem, “Rethinking the ‘Gnostic Mary’: Mary of Nazareth and Mary of Magdala 
in Early Christian Tradition,” JECS 9.4 (2001): 555-95; idem, “A Case of Mis¬ 
taken Identity? Naming the Gnostic Mary,” in Which Mary? The Marys of Early 
Christian Tradition , ed. F. Stanley Jones, SBLSymS 19 (Atlanta: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 2002), 5-30. 

82 Ps-Melito, Transitus Mariae , prologue (Haibach-Reinisch, Ein neuer <f Transitus 
Mariae > ” (64-65); John of Thessalonica, dorm. BMVA 1 (Jugie, Homilies mariales 
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logical content, it seems likely that an early version of the “Palm of 
the Tree of Life” apocryphon was most likely already in existence 
during the third century, if not perhaps even earlier. This date coin¬ 
cides roughly with the floruit of gnostic Christianity, as well as with 
the relative disappearance of Angel Christology after the beginning 
of the fourth century. The initial composition of a document cen¬ 
tered on these ideas sometime after this point seems comparatively 
unlikely . 83 

By way of contrast, the Bethlehem apocrypha, the other major lit¬ 
erary tradition, give no similar indications of such an early, hetero¬ 
dox existence and appear to be somewhat more recent than the Palm 
traditions. In fact, in an earlier study I concluded that the earliest ver¬ 
sions of the Six Books are unlikely to be much older than the early 
fifth century, a terminus ante quem indicated by the two Syriac trans¬ 
lations (made from the Greek) preserved in manuscripts from the 
late fifth-century . 84 As much is indicated, I proposed, by their inclu¬ 
sion of material paralleled by the DoctrinaAddai and a rather unique 
account of the invention of the True Cross, traditions which them¬ 
selves first emerged around the turn of the fifth century, perhaps 
almost simultaneously with the Six Books apocryphon. After further 
study of the True Cross traditions from the Six Books, I am some¬ 
what less convinced of this conclusion than I was previously . 85 The 
traditions of the True Cross’ discovery in the Six Books narratives are 
quite different from the more well known traditions that first surface 
in the fourth and early fifth centuries , 86 and they appear to represent 
a distinct, fourth version of these events that has not otherwise sur¬ 
vived in the Christian tradition. Thus, it remains entirely possible 
that the account of the Cross’ discovery embedded within the Six 

byzantines (II), 376-77); Andrew of Crete, or. 13 (PG 97.1072B). 

83 Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 42-46, 253-56, 278-79, 284-86. 

84 Ibid., 53-57, 286-87. 

85 See Stephen J. Shoemaker, “A Peculiar Version of the Inventio crucis in the Early 
Syriac Dormition Traditions,” StPatr (forthcoming). 

86 These have been studied in Jan Willem Drijvers, Helena Augusta: The Mother of 
Constantine the Great and the Legend of her Finding of the True Cross, Brill’s Studies 
in Intellectual History 27 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1992). 
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Books apocrypha is in fact a rather early version that was forgotten as 
other traditions came to dominate. Likewise, the traditions from the 
DoctrinaAddai may have been known to the author of the Six Books 
in an independent state, before their incorporation into this “offi¬ 
cial” account of Edessa’s evangelization . 87 Consequendy, there is a 
possibility that the Six Books narrative is somewhat earlier that I had 
initially allowed: further study of the Six Books’ rather peculiar 
account of the Cross’ invention and its relations to the traditions of 
the Doctrina Addai may help to shed further light on this matter. 

Conclusion 

It is my hope that this “new” approach to the early Dormition 
apocrypha not only brings a measure of additional clarity to this 
very complicated set of traditions, but that it will also demonstrate 
the importance of better integrating these traditions into the study 
of earliest Christianity more generally and the study of ancient Jew¬ 
ish and Christian apocrypha more specifically. Heretofore, the 
Dormition traditions have been largely ignored in both endeavors: 

87 The DoctrinaAddai , as we now have it, was compiled over the course of several cen¬ 
turies, beginning in the third and culminating in the fifth. In the process, many in¬ 
dependent traditions were progressively added to this foundation document of the 
Edessene church, including its account of the Cross’ invention (the so-called 
“Protonike” version) and the story of Abgar’s correspondence with Tiberius, both of 
which are connected with the Six Books apocryphon. See the remarks of Alain 
Desreumaux in Bovon and Geoltrain, Merits apocryphes chretiens , 1473-81, and 
Han J. W. Drijvers in Wilhelm Schneemelcher, ed„ New Testament Apocrypha, 
trans. R McL. Wilson, rev. ed., 2 vols. (Louisville, Ky.: Westminster/John Knox 
Press, 1991-92), 1.492-94. See also Sidney H. Griffith, “The DoctrinaAddai as a 
Paradigm of Christian Thought in Edessa in the Fifth Century,” Hugoye: Journal of 
Syriac Studies 6, no. 2 (2003): http://syrcom.cua.edu/Hugoye/Vol6No2/HV6N2 
GrifFith.html, which notes that the Doctrina Addai s author composed his work 
using the city’s archives. Elsewhere Drijvers suggests that the legend of Abgar’s cor¬ 
respondence with Tiberius must be dated after 416: Han J. W. Drijvers, “Jews and 
Christians at Edessa,”/W7S 36 (1985): 88-102,93. Yet even if this might be the cor¬ 
rect date for the legend’s inclusion in the Doctrina Addai , I am increasingly con¬ 
vinced that this is too late to account for its incorporation in the Six Books 
apocryphon, and consequently it must have had an independent existence prior to 
its incorporation in the Doctrina Addai. 
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even many of the most important collections of Christian apocry¬ 
pha either exclude them completely or treat them rather hastily, 
often relegating them to an appendix . 88 Only Erbettas Italian col¬ 
lection has given these apocrypha the full inclusion that they 
merit . 89 One reason for this common oversight is no doubt the 
confusing diversity of the traditions themselves and the lack of any 
clear consensus regarding their earliest history . 90 But certain linger¬ 
ing prejudices about Mary in early Christian studies may also be 
at work. There is a palpable tendency in much scholarship to mini¬ 
mize any evidence of Marian devotion in the ancient church, 
exemplified, for instance, in Hans von Campenhausen’s study 
The Virgin Birth in the Theology of the Ancient Church, whose stated 
purpose is demonstrate that Mary was not an important figure in 
earliest Christianity . 91 Nor is this tendency merely an isolated vestige 
from the past: the lingering impact of nineteenth-century 

88 Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha completely excludes these apocrypha. 
Bovon and Geoltrain, Merits apocryphes chritiens include only a single narrative, the 
Transitus of Ps-John (pp. 165-88), which is essentially a precis of the Six Books 
apocrypha; the Palm, Coptic, and “atypical” traditions are not represented at all. 
James includes translations of Ps-John and Ps-Melito’s Transitus , as well as summa¬ 
ries of a few Syriac and Coptic narratives, although many of the most important nar¬ 
ratives were not yet known when James made his collection: Montague Rhodes 
James, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1924), 
194-227. Elliott’s presentation of the Dormition traditions mirrors James’ com¬ 
pletely: the same narratives are translated and summarized, which is unfortunate 
since many important new discoveries have been made since James made his selec¬ 
tion, and in following James, Elliott does not include the earliest and most impor¬ 
tant narratives: Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament, 691-723. 

89 Erbetta, GliApocrifi , 407-632. 

90 Such is the explanation afforded by J. K. Elliott at least in his recent review of my 
book: J. K. Elliott, “Review of Stephen J. Shoemaker, Ancient TraditionsT JTS 55 
(2004): 324-28. 

91 “The aim of the present work is to open up a path through this scholastic wilderness, 
the so-called ‘Mariology’ of the early Church. It cannot be seriously disputed that 
the early Church, at any rate during its first few centuries, knew no real Marian doc¬ 
trine, that is, no thematic theological concern with Mary’s person and her signifi¬ 
cance in the scheme of Salvation. Nevertheless the flood of publications relating to 
the subject is now beyond computation, and under the pressure of present Catholic 
dogmatic interest it is still rising.” Hans von Campenhausen, The Virgin Birth in the 
Theology of the Ancient Churchy trans. Frank Clarke, Studies in Historical Theology 
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Protestantism on early Christian studies continues to be seen par¬ 
ticularly with regard to Mary . 92 Although we have fortunately 
begun to see more balanced views of Mary’s importance in early 
Christian culture , 93 much work remains to be done in this regard. 
Hopefully the evidence of early devotion to Mary and concern with 
her theological significance afforded by the ancient Dormition tradi¬ 
tions will help to overcome this not infrequent bias. 


2 (London: SCM Press, 1964), 7. See also Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions , 280-89. 

92 Regarding this influence generally, see Jonathan Z. Smith, Drudgery Divine: On the 
Comparison ofEarly Christianities and the Religions of Late Antiquity , Jordan Lec¬ 
tures in Comparative Religion 14 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990). 
Regarding Mary in particular, see Shoemaker, “Rethinking the ‘Gnostic Mary, 5 ” 
589-95; see also Beverly Roberts Gaventa, Mary: Glimpses of the Mother ofJesus , 
Studies on Personalities of the New Testament (Columbia, SC: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1995), 16. 

93 See, e.g., Averil Cameron, Christianity and the Rhetoric of Empire: The Development 
of Christian Discourse , Sather Classical Lectures, 55 (Berkeley: University of Califor¬ 
nia Press, 1991), esp. 98-106; Nicholas Constas, Proclus of Constantinople and the 
Cult of the Virgin in Late Antiquity: Homilies 1-5, Texts and Translations , Supple¬ 
ments to Vigiliae Christianae 66 (Leiden: Brill, 2003); Vasiliki Limberis, Divine 
Heiress: The Virgin Mary and the Creation of Christian Constantinople (London: 
Routledge, 1994); Mary F. Foskett, A Virgin Conceived: Mary and Classical Repre¬ 
sentations of Virginity (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2002); Jonathan 
Knight, “The Portrait of Mary in the Ascension of Isaiah ,” in Which Mary? ed. Stan¬ 
ley Jones, 91-105; George T. Zervos, “Dating the Protevangelium of James: The 
Justine Martyr Connection,” SBLSP 33 (1994): 415-34; George T. Zervos, “An 
Early Non-canonical Annunciation Story,” SBLSP 36 (1997): 664-91; George T. 
Zervos, “Seeking the Source of the Marian Myth: Have We Found the Missing 
Link?” in Which Mary? ed, Stanley Jones, 107-20. 
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“The Temple That Held God”: 
Byzantine Marian Hymnography 
and the Christ of Nestorius 

C. Clark Carlton 1 

“To ignore the Mother of God means to misinterpret the 
Son,” — Fr Georges Florovsky 2 

It is no mere accident of history that the christological controver¬ 
sies of the fifth century were prompted to a great extent by the 
question of what titles could be ascribed to the Virgin Mary. In this 
article I propose to examine the topic of Christology precisely from 
the vantage of Mariology, in particular the Marian liturgical 
hymnography that flourished in the Eastern Roman Empire in the 
centuries following the great christological councils. Because of the 
constraints of space, I shall limit my investigation to the feast of the 
“Entrance of the Theotokos into the Temple” (November 21). 

Because liturgical texts provide what is, in many ways, a more 
profound expression of the Church's theology than dogmatic trea¬ 
tises or even conciliar definitions, such a study will provide a 
unique vantage point from which to view the development of 
Christology in the post-Ephesian period. Liturgy expresses in 
poetic form the faith as it is prayed and lived by the people. 3 While 
lacking systematic exhaustiveness liturgical poetry opens up the 

1 An abbreviated version of this paper was presented at the Fourteenth International 
Conference on Patristic Studies at the University of Oxford (2003). 

2 Creation and Redemption , Vol. of The Collected Works of Georges Florovsky (Belmont, 
MA: Nordland, 1976), 173. According to Florovsky, Christology and Mariology 
are so inextricably bound together that to fail to come to terms with one will inevita¬ 
bly distort one’s understanding of the other. 

3 Many of the Church’s greatest theologians have also been acclaimed poets and 
hymnographers. Indeed, in the Orthodox tradition the only two persons after John 
the Evangelist to be given the formal title, “theologian”—Gregory the Theologian 
of Nazianzus and Symeon the New Theologian—are as well known for their poetry 
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drama of salvation. In such a context, theology is no mere set of 
propositions, but is intended to be an encounter with the one who 
“has made godlike the fallen nature of men.” 4 

This particular feast is especially illuminating for the study of 
Christology for two reasons. First of all, the dominant themes of 
temple and sacrificial offering locate Mariology specifically within 
the context of the Old Testament law and cultus. More so than 
other Old Testament images often applied to Mary—Jacobs 
ladder, the bedewed fleece, or even the burning bush—the temple 
and its attendant sacrifices exemplify the presence and communion 
of God with mankind in a particular way, inasmuch as the temple 
was the physical locus of the divine glory and the only prescribed 
place for sacrifice. 

as their prose. To these we may add other noted poet-theologians such as Ephrem 
the Syrian, Romanos the Melodist, and John of Damascus. On Ephrem as a poet- 
theologian see Sebastian Brock, The Luminous Eye: The Spiritual World Vision of 
Saint Ephrem the Syrian , Cistercian Studies 124 (Kalamazoo: Cistercian, 1992), 
23-25. On the influence poet-theologians, especially Ephrem, on western theology, 
see Gordon Wakefield, “John Wesley and Ephrem Syrus,” Hugoye: Journal of Syriac 
Studies 1.2 (July, 1998): pars. 22-25, <http://Syrcom.cua.edu/Hugoye>. See also 
the comments of a contemporary Greek elder, Porphyrios (d. 1991). One of his 
spiritual children recalled, “In one of our conversations, he told me that the saints 
are poets and that Christ wants refined people next to him, like the true poets.” 
Klitos Ionannidis, Elder Porphyrios: Testimonies and Experiences , 5th ed. (Athens: 
Holy Convent of the Transfiguration of the Savior, 1997), 178. 

4 Stikheron on “Lord, I have cried,” vespers of the feast. All quotations from the festal 
services are taken from the English translation of Mother Mary and Kallistos Ware 
in The Festal Menaion (London: Faber and Faber, 1969 [1977]), 164-98 (here 
166). For the Greek text see MHNAION TOT NOEMBPIOT (Athens: Church of 
Greece, 1973), 138-48 (here 138). Hereafter I will cite the Festal Menaion as FM 
with the page number for the Greek text in brackets [], following the page number 
for the English translation. For an introduction to the relationship between dogma 
and liturgy see Ene Braniste, “Le Cult Byzantine Comme Expression de la Foi 
Orthodoxe,” in Semaine d’Etudes Liturgiques XXV(1978): La Liturgie Expression de 
la Foi (Rome: C.L.V.—Edizioni Liturgiche, 1979), 75-88, at 83: “Certainement, 
dans les texts et les rites liturgiques le dogme n’est pas formula d’une maniere 
syst^matique, comme dans les articles d’un Chatechism ou dans les manuels 
didactiques. Les livres liturgiques ne sont ni des traites dogmatiques, ni des collec¬ 
tions de definitions synodals. Mais le dogme sy trouve assimile distille dans les 
formes, les rites et les riches ceremonies du culte.” 
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Second, these images hearken back to the very beginning of the 
christological controversies. Indeed it was Proclus’ use of temple 
imagery in a festal sermon in 430 that so troubled Nestorius and 
prompted his famous response. I shall argue that the development 
of this imagery in Greek hymnography is directly related to the 
Nestorian controversy and represents a deliberate elaboration of 
the central issues involved in it. 5 

The “Byzantine synthesis” 6 of theology, which was effected in 
the centuries following the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon 
and expressed poetically in the liturgy, presupposes not merely a 
formal adherence to previous conciliar decrees, but also an under¬ 
standing of humanity and of salvation that gives color to every 
statement made about Christ and his mother. 7 For the 
hymnographers of this period, as for Athanasius centuries before, 
“God became man that man might become God.” 8 This under¬ 
standing of salvation as theosis is the necessary backdrop against 

5 Commenting on Nestorius’ exchange with Proclus, Elizabeth Briere observed, 
“This significant incident is a cautionary tale against regarding imagery as primarily 
decorative, when it is much more likely to be serving the purposes of polemic.” ‘“Re¬ 
joice, Scepter of Orthodoxy’: Christology and the Mother of God,” Sobomostl. 1 
(1985): 16. 

6 I am somewhat hesitant to use the word, “Byzantine,” in this context. Although it is 
the universally accepted adjective for describing the Eastern Roman Empire and 
Church from the time of Constantine to the fall of Constantinople, it is nonetheless 
incorrect, since none of the persons we are considering would have referred to them¬ 
selves as “Byzantines.” For a discussion of the history of the word and the self-refer¬ 
ence of the Eastern Romans precisely as “Romans” see John Romanides’ somewhat 
strident, slightly paranoid, often caustic, but fairly accurate remarks in Franks, 
Romans, Feudalism and Doctrine: An Interplay Between Theology and Society 
(Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1982). 

7 To illustrate the relationship between Christology and anthropology, we need only 
mention the battle cry of St Gregory the Theologian against the Apollinarians: “What 
is not assumed is not healed, and what is united to God is saved” ( Ep . 101; PG 
37.181 A—184C). It has long been recognized that soteriology lay at the very heart of 
the christological controversies. See especially Henry Chadwick, “Eucharist and 
Christology in the Nestorian Controversy,”/T5n.s. 2.2 (October, 1951): 145-64. 

8 Inc. 54 (PG 25.129B). Irenaeus employed a similar phrase in Haer. 5.Pref. (PG 
7.1120), and the idea is presupposed throughout the writings of the Cappadocians. 
Jules Gross’ classic study of deification has recently been translated into English: 
The Divinization of the Christian According to the Greek Fathers , trans. by Paul A. 
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which all of the Marian affirmations made in the liturgy must be 
viewed. I * * * * * * * 9 “Thou, O Virgin Mother of God, art... the restoration of 
all who dwell on earth: for through thee we are reconciled to 
God.” 10 Such statements would be hyperbolic at best—blasphe¬ 
mous at worst—within a framework that conceives of salvation 
primarily in terms of a legal transaction. Only within the wider 
context of salvation-a s-theosis can such statements be rightly 
understood. 

I shall argue that this context is the key to understanding not 
only the development of post-Ephesian Christology and 
Mariology, but the very reason for the Nestorian controversy in the 
first place. Nestorius understood what many modern scholars have 
missed in their attempts to rehabilitate him, that the Virgin Mary 
of Proclus and Cyril—and by implication the Virgin of the 
hymnography we will be examining—is his Christ. That is to say, 
the Virgin assumes the active role in the plan of salvation that the 
humanity of Christ (the homo assumptus) plays in the thought of 
Nestorius. That is why he reacted so strongly to references to the 
Virgin as the temple of God. In this case at least, different 
Mariologies really do imply different Christologies. 

I shall make these connections between Christ, the Virgin, the 

temple, and soteriology explicit by placing the hymnography for 

the feast of the Entrance of the Theotokos within the wider context 
of the christological controversies. I will begin by providing a brief 
overview of the origins of the feast and its hymnography. I shall 
then elucidate the main theological themes expressed in the 
hymnography, and conclude by explicating the relationship 

Onica (Anaheim, CA: A&C Press, 2003). For a good overview of the topic by mod¬ 

ern Orthodox theologians see John Meyendorff, “New Life In Christ: Salvation in 

Orthodox Theology,” TS 30 (1989): 481-99; and Dumitru Staniloae, Orthodox 

Spirituality , trans. by Archm. Jerome (Newville) and Otilia Kloos (South Canaan, 

PA: St Tikhon’s Seminary Press, 2002), esp. 362-74. 

9 See John Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes 
(New York: Fordham, 1983), esp. 32-41. 

10 Stikheron on “Lord, I have cried,” vespers, FM 166 [138]. 
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between these themes and the Nestorian controversy, taking 
Nestorius’ exchange with Proclus as the starting point. 

Background of the Feast and Its Hymnography 

The Feast of the Entrance of the Theotokos, although based on the 
account of the presentation of the Virgin in the Protevangelium of 
James} 1 is not related chronologically to any of the other feasts of 
the Virgin or of Christ. 12 Rather, it has its origins in the dedication 
of a basilica to the Virgin in Jerusalem during the sixth century. 
Simeon Vailhe, 13 building upon the earlier work of Edmond 
Bouvy, 14 traced the origin of the feast to November 543, when the 
Church of St. Mary the New, built by Justinian, was dedicated. 
Eventually, the day after the date of the dedication of the basilica 
(November 21) became the date of the celebration of the feast. 
Vailhe pointed to a similar situation in regard to the dating of the 
feast of the Exaltation of the Cross and the dedication of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher—separate feasts that became united 
in time. 15 

11 7.2-8.1. For a recent English translation and commentary see Ronald F. Hock, The 
Life of Mary and Birth of Jesus: The Ancient Infancy Gospel of James (Berkley: Ulysses 
Press, 1997). 

12 In contrast, the dating of Ascension and Pentecost are dependent upon the dating of 
Pascha, which was itself a controversial matter in the early Church. Among fixed 
feasts, the date of the Annunciation is correlated to the date of the Nativity and The- 
ophany. Indeed, according to the current calendar, the Annunciation is celebrated 
exactly nine months prior to the Nativity. 

13 “La Dedicace de Sainte-Marie-La-Neuve,” Revue Augustinienne 2 (Janvier-Juin, 
1903): 136-40. 

14 Revue Augustinienne 1 (Novembre, 1902): 58 Iff. 

15 Vailhe, “La Dedicace,” 140: “Le meme ph£nom£ne s’est produit sans doute au sujet 
de Sainte-Marie-La-Neuve. La fete de la dedicace de cette basilique est devenue 
insensiblement la fete de la Presentation, elle a perdu son charactere local, et, par 
suite, s’est propag^e dans le monde entire.” On the date of the dedication, see H. 
Goussen’s edition of an early Georgian lectionary (7th-8th c.?), Ueber georgische 
Drucke und Handschriften, die Festordnung und den Heiligenkalender des 
altchristlichen Jerusalems betrejfend in Liturgie und Kunst , 4.1-42 (Munchen: 
Gladbach, 1923), 38. It is interesting that in both cases the feast was established on 
the day after the date of the dedication. This may have something to do with the 
Byzantine predilection for dedicating the day after major feasts to persons who 
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It is more difficult, however, to determine exactly when the feast 
was first celebrated as such and when it became prominent. Bouvy 
argued that, based on the late date of the hymnography, the feast 
was celebrated in Palestine during the latter part of the eighth century 
and in Constantinople during the ninth. 16 Vailhe, however, taking 
into consideration festal homilies by Andrew of Crete and Germ- 
anus I, dated the feast to at least the middle of the seventh century 
in Jerusalem and the early part of the eighth in Constantinople. 17 

However, some years later Henri Chirat argued persuasively that 
the homilies attributed to Andrew of Crete were inauthentic. 18 
While Chirat did not doubt the authenticity of the sermons attrib¬ 
uted to Germanus and agreed that the feast was known in Constan¬ 
tinople by the early eighth century, he questioned whether or not 
Andrew had a hand in introducing the feast to Constantinople 
from Jerusalem. 19 Significantly, three of the four festal homilies 
attributed to Andrew are substantially the same as homilies by 
George of Nicomedia—particularly interesting since George 
wrote the bulk of the hymnography included in the office for the 


played a significant role in the event celebrated. For example, the day after the Na¬ 
tivity of the Theotokos is dedicated to Joachim and Anne, and the day after the An¬ 
nunciation is dedicated as the synaxis of the Archangel Gabriel. Neither the feast of 
the Exaltation nor the Entrance of the Theotokos, however, is followed by such a 
commemoration. Could this be because these feasts themselves originally served as 
afterfeasts of the dedications of these basilicas—afterfeasts that eventually surpassed 
and supplanted the original celebrations? 

16 Bouvy, “Le Fete de la Presentation de Marie au Temple,” RevueBessarione 1 (1897): 
555-62. 

17 Vailhe, “La Fete de la Presentation de Marie au Temple,” Echos d’Orient 5 (Octobre, 
1901-Septembre, 1902): 221-24. 

18 “'FQMIA AIAOOPA” in Melanges E. Podechard: etudes de sciences religieuses offertes 
pour son tmfriat au Doyen Honoraire de la Faculty de Theologie de Lyon (Lyons: 
1945), 121-33. I am grateful to Mary Cunningham of the University of 
Nottingham for bringing Chirat’s article to my attention. Cunningham is currently 
engaged in a research project concerning many of these late Byzantine sermons; re¬ 
search that will, no doubt, shed more light on the issues discussed in this article. 

19 Chirat, “'FQMIA AIA<POPA,” 127-28. For the sermons, PG 98.292-309; 309- 
20; 320-40. 
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feast. 20 The fourth homily is, for the most part, identical to a 
sermon of Theophylact of Bulgaria. 21 Chirat concluded that the 
attribution of these homilies to Andrew was the work of later copy¬ 
ists who wanted to make the sermons seem older than they were. In 
spite of this, however, Chirat agreed with Vailhe that the feast origi¬ 
nated in Jerusalem and was somehow associated with the basilica of 
St Mary the New. Yet, he confessed ignorance as to the exact date 
when the feast was first celebrated, insisting that Germanus 
remains the oldest verifiable witness to the feast. 22 

The Origin and Structure of the Hymnography 

According to Bouvy, the oldest hymns for the feast are those of 
Sergios of the Holy City. Other hymns are attributed to Leo the 
Master and Basil the Monk. The bulk of the hymnography, how¬ 
ever, is attributed to George of Nicomedia, who is the only one of 
the hymnographers of the feast about whom there is readily accessi¬ 
ble information. 23 George was metropolitan of Nicomedia during 
the ninth century and, as noted above, wrote homilies for many of 
the Marian feasts as well as hymnography. He is credited with writ¬ 
ing one of the two canons for the feast as well as the hymns for the 
litya. 

The hymns of the feast appear in three services: small vespers, 
great vespers, and matins, with the troparion and kontakion of the 
feast repeated during the Divine Liturgy. The specific hymns for 
vespers include stikhera sung between verses of “Lord, I have cried” 
(Ps 140, 141, 129, 116), hymns at the litya (the blessing of bread, 
wheat, wine, and oil), and the apostikha (stikhera sung between psalm 
verses). Hymns for matins include the “sessional hymns (kathismata)” 
sung between readings from the Psalter, the megalynarion (“We 
magnify thee ...”), two canons (long hymn-poems consisting of a 

20 Chirat, “'FQMIA AIA<1>OPA,” 129. The sermons attributed to Andrew are found 
in Codex Laudianus 81 in the Bodleian library. For George, see PG 100.1401Cff. 

21 Chirat, “'PQMIA AIATOPA,” 130. For Theophylact, see PG 126.132Aff. 

22 Chirat, “^QMIA AIATOPA,” 133. 

23 For a brief sketch of his Mariology see Hilda Graef, Mary: A History of Doctrine and 
Devotion (London: Sheed and Ward, 1963), 1.187-90. 
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number of short hymns organized into eight “odes”), and the 
“praises” (stikhera sung before the Great Doxology). 

Given the admittedly sketchy details concerning the origin and 
development of the feast, we are nonetheless able to set out certain 
landmarks that will help provide a context for our analysis of the 
hymnography. First, the origin of the feast has its roots in both the 
flowering of Marian devotion following the Council of Ephesus 
and the imperial building program of Justinian. Second, like so 
much of the festal cycle, the feast was first celebrated in Jerusalem, 
reflecting a keen association with the sacred topography of the 
Holy City—in this case, the temple. 24 Third, the late date of the 
hymnography witnesses to a mature Mariology that is the fruit of 
what we have already termed the “Byzantine synthesis” in theology. 
Graef noted that with George of Nicomedia, “the Byzantine devo¬ 
tion to the Theotokos reaches one of its peaks.” 25 The feast of the 
Entrance of the Theotokos, therefore, is the product of centuries of 
theological, liturgical, and even political development. My present 
focus, however, is on the theological developments that led to and 
are expressed in the hymnography. 

Principal Marian Themes 

Greek Marian hymnography forms a rich tapestry made up of 
many different, yet interwoven, themes. 26 Two themes, however, 
dominate the hymnography of this feast, both conceptually and in 
terms of frequency of occurrence: Mary as the dwelling-place of 
God (temple) and Mary as a sacrificial offering to God. These two 

24 Chirat’s comment (“'PQMIA AIAOOPA,” 132) is particularly apt: “Car non 
seulement la Ville Sainte rivalisait, avec la Nouvelle Rome, de devotion envers le 
Theotocos, mais elie avait 6t6 le theatre de l’evenement commemord.” It is interest¬ 
ing, however, that the basilica was not particularly near the temple mount. 

25 Graef, Mary , 190. The observation, however, is not without a note of disapproval. 

26 This is, perhaps, appropriate because Mary herself was likened to a loom in whose 
womb humanity and divinity were knit together. Proclus made particular use of this 
imagery. See the comments of Nicholas Constas in Proclus of Constantinople and the 
Cult of the Virgin in Late Antiquity: Homilies 1-5, Texts and Translations (Leiden: 
Brill, 2003), esp. 315-58. 
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themes constitute an affirmation not only of the reality and deepest 
significance of the Incarnation (temple imagery) but also of the 
human dimension of salvation (sacrificial imagery). Indeed, they 
serve as a further elaboration of the meaning of the term, Theotokos , 
and of the significance of Mary s fiat . 

The theme of Mary as the dwelling place of God expresses the 
most obvious meaning of the feast: the one who is to become the 
temple of God is, herself, led into the temple in Jerusalem. This 
interplay between Mary and the temple recurs throughout the 
feast. I shall reproduce here only three of the most prominent 
examples: 

Today the Theotokos, the temple that is to hold God (6 
Qeoxioprjros uaog) is led into the temple of the Lord, and 
Zacharias receives her. Today the Holy of Holies rejoices 
greatly, and the choir of angels mystically keeps feast. With 
them let us also celebrate the festival today, and let us cry 
aloud with Gabriel: “Hail thou who art full of grace! The 
Lord is with thee, He who has great mercy.” 27 

Thou who art honored, O Most Holy, far above the heav¬ 
ens, thou who art both temple and palace ( vao$ Kai 
rraXanod), thou art dedicated in the temple of God, to be 
prepared as a divine dwelling-place for His coming. 28 

The all-pure temple of the Savior, the precious Bridal 
Chamber and Virgin, the sacred treasure of the glory of God, 
is led today into the house of the Lord, and with her she 
brings the grace of the Holy Spirit. Of her Gods angels sing in 
praise: “She is indeed the heavenly tabernacle (avrrj vnapxet 
crfcrjisr) enovpauLO s').” 29 

These hymns serve to illuminate the scripture readings 
appointed for the feast. Three Old Testament readings are 

27 Hymn at the litya by George of Nicomedia, vespers, FM 169-79 [ 139]. Cf. The first 
line of the fourth festal homily attributed to Andrew of Crete: “Today the holy place 
(iepov) of God enters into the holy place, the temple (vao<;) of God accepts the di¬ 
vine temple” {Codex Laudianus 81, fol. 132 v ). 

28 Ode 1, canon 1, matins, FM 173 [141]. Canon 1 is by George of Nicomedia. 

29 Kontakion, matins, FM 185 [144]. 
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appointed for the vespers of major feasts, and most Marian feasts 
employ the same readings. This feast, however, features significant 
variations. 30 The first and third readings (usually Gen 28.10-17 
and Prov 9.1-11) are replaced by readings that deal particularly 
with the temple. The first is Ex 40.1-5, 9-10, and 34-35—direc¬ 
tions for the tabernacle. The third reading is 3 Kg (1 Kg) 8.1-11, 
the account of the dedication of Solomons temple. In addition, the 
usual epistle reading for the liturgy (Phil 2.5-11) is replaced by St. 
Paul’s interpretation of the temple in the light of the coming of 
Christ in Heb 9.1-7. 

The reading from Exodus is particularly important for the devel¬ 
opment of Marian thought because the word that the Septuagint 
(LXX) uses for the overshadowing of the tabernacle by the cloud is 
the same word used in Luke’s account of the Annunciation: “the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee” (Lk 1.35, KJV). 31 
Given the infrequency with which this word appears in the LXX 
and New Testament, it may well be that Luke himself was the first 
to draw out, or at least suggest, the typological relationship 
between the tabernacle/temple and the Virgin Mary. 

These references to Mary as the temple are complemented by 
references to Mary as the gate through which God enters the world: 

To her Zacharias in amazement cried: “O Gate of the Lord 
{rrvAr/ Kvpiov)\ Unto thee I open the gates of the temple. Re¬ 
joice and go round it in gladness. For I know and believe that 
the deliverance of Israel shall now come to dwell openly in 
our midst, and that from thee shall be born God the Word, 
who grants the world great mercy.” 32 

Not surprisingly, the one Old Testament reading that remains 
unchanged is precisely Ezek43.27-44.4: “This gate shall be shut, it 
shall not be opened, and no man shall enter in by it; because the 

30 For a brief discussion of the Byzantine lectionary for Marian feasts see Alexis 
KniazefF, MariologieBiblique etLiturgieByzantine (Editions de Chevtogne, 1953). 

31 £m(JKid£(o. I am grateful to Fr Alexander Golitzen for pointing this fact out to me. 
On the biblical uses of this word see Siegfried Schulz, emcnad£G), TDNT (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1971), 7.399^00. 

32 Stikheron on the apostikha, vespers, FM 171 [140], 
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Lord, the God of Israel, hath entered in by it, therefore it shall be 
shut.” 33 

The use of these readings and the complementary hymnography 
underscore not only the fact that the young maiden is the true 
temple of the living God, it also places that fact squarely within the 
framework of the history of Israel. Thus, Mary is prefigured in both 
the Law and the Prophets: 

The Law prefigured thee most wonderfully as tabernacle, jar 
of manna, strange ark, veil of the temple, rod of Aaron, Tem¬ 
ple never to be destroyed, and gate of God; and so it teaches us 
to cry to thee: “O pure Virgin, thou art truly high above 
all.” 34 

Let us praise in faith Mary the Child of God, whom long 
ago the assembly of prophets foretold, speaking of her as jar of 
manna and Aaron s rod, tablet of the Law and uncut moun¬ 
tain. For she is led today into the Holy of Holies, there to be 
brought up unto the Lord. 35 

Solomon, foreseeing how thou was to receive God, spoke 
of thee in dark sayings as the gate of the King and the living 
fountain sealed {((ovai; re nrjyrju iacpayiafievr/d), from 
which came forth untroubled waters unto us who cry aloud 
with faith: “O pure Virgin, thou are truly high above all.” 36 

Not only is Mary prefigured by the Law, she is the fulfillment of 
the Law. The Law was but a shadow; the Virgin brings forth the 
reality of all that the Law promised: 

Today the house of God receives the Gate through which 
none may pass; so it has brought to an end the worship com- 


33 “Ce texte biblique, on le sait maintenant, est apparu pour la premiere fois k 
Jerusalem au Ve si£cle dans le formulaire de la fete mariale que Ton y celebrait k la 
date du 15 aout sanctuaire de Gethsemani.” KniazefF, Mariologie , 78. See also C. 
Kekelidze, Le Cannonaire de Jerusalem du Vile Sihle (Tiflis, 1912), 123-24. 

34 Ode 9, canon 1, matins, FM 191 [147]. 

35 Exapostilarion, matins, FM 193 [148]. 

36 Ode 9, canon 1, matins, FM 191 [147]. 
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manded by the shadow of the Law, and it cries aloud: “Verily 
the truth has appeared to those on earth.” 37 

The written Law has passed away and vanished as a shadow, 
and the rays of grace have shown forth at thine entry into the 
temple of God, O undefiled Virgin Mother, who art forever 
blessed. 38 

The Mariology evidenced in these hymns is typological. Mary is 
praised as the fulfillment of Gods promises to Israel. Indeed, she is 
the living personification of Israel and, in particular, Israels 
temple—the center of cultic and spiritual life. She is the living 
temple in which God, himself, comes to dwell among his people. 

Significantly, while Mary is referred to as the “tablet of the Law” 
that was kept in the Ark of the Covenant, it is also affirmed that 
“the written Law has passed away 5 with the entrance of the Virgin. 
On the one hand, the tablet—literally inscribed by God—was a 
tangible sign of Gods revelation to and covenant with Israel. On 
the other hand, the “written Law” refers specifically to the com¬ 
mandments governing the social and religious life of the people. 
This double aspect of the Law is interpreted as a type of the Virgin 
and her offspring: she is the living sign, the human tablet inscribed 
by God, and through this revelation the old, cultic system codified 
in the Law of Moses is fulfilled and surpassed. 

Mary as a Sacrificial Offering to God 

The identification of Mary with the Jerusalem temple is exactly the 
kind of imagery we should expect to find in the hymnography of 
this feast. There is, however, another dominant family of images. 
With the theme of Mary as a sacrificial offering to God, the 
hymnography of the Entrance goes a step further than the simple 
affirmation of the reality of the Incarnation. Temple imagery is by 
its very nature instrumental That is to say, Mary is the temple in 
which God dwells, the gate through which God enters the world. 
This imagery does not necessarily imply any sense of cooperation 

37 Ode 4, canon 1, matins, FM 179 [142]. 

38 Ode 7, canon 1, matins, FM 186 [145]. 
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(avvepyLa) on the part of Mary. A container—and the temple 
theme is a type of container imagery—in no way causes its own 
indwelling or affects that which indwells—save to the extent that it 
is a proper or, in this case, worthy vessel. 39 Using the imagery of sac¬ 
rifice, however, the hymnographers make explicit the active role 
that humanity plays in the history of salvation: 

A day of joy has dawned, and a feast worthy of all reverence. 

For today she who was virgin before childbirth, and remained 
virgin after bearing child, is offered in the temple. The vener¬ 
able Zacharias, father of the Forerunner, cried aloud rejoic¬ 
ing: “The expectation of those in affliction, herself holy, is 
come to the holy temple, there to be consecrated as a dwell¬ 
ing-place of the Almighty.” Let Joachim and Ann rejoice ex¬ 
ceedingly for they have offered unto God, as a three-year-old 
victim of sacrifice (SdfiaAid), the Queen without blemish. 
Rejoice with them, O ye mothers; ye virgins, dance for joy; 
and ye barren, be of good cheer. For the preordained Queen 
of all has opened the Kingdom of Heaven to us. Rejoice and 
be exceedingly glad, ye peoples. 40 

39 Constas notes that for Plato space takes “an active role in giving shape to that which 
is contained within it” (. Proclus , 134, n. 10), referring to Samuel Sambursky, Con¬ 
cept of Place in Late Neoplatonism (Jerusalem: 1982), 11-29. However, it seems un¬ 
likely that any of our hymnographers—or Cyril, Proclus, or Nestorius, for that 
matter—would have been much influenced by Plato’s concept of space in this re¬ 
gard, since we are dealing here with a concrete terrestrial space—the temple in Jeru¬ 
salem—and not with space as an abstract. Thus, the more common sense—in this 
case, Aristotelian—interpretation of space as entirely “passive” is to be preferred. 
Without the sacrificial imagery, the application of temple imagery to the Virgin 
could be taken to imply that she played a purely passive role. 

40 Hymn after the “now and ever,” litya, vespers, FM 170 [140]. Elsewhere, Mary is 
specifically referred to as a Ova la: “... today Joachim and Ann offered the Mother of 
God (rov 9eov rijn Mrjrepa) as an acceptable sacrifice (eimpooSeKTov )” (Stikheron 
on “Lord, I have cried,” small vespers, FM 164 [138]), surely an allusion to Rom 
12.1. She is also referred to as the “fruit (/capos) of righteous Joachim and Ann” that 
is “brought as an offering (npoapeperai) to God in the holy sanctuary” (First ses¬ 
sional hymn, matins, FM 172 [141]). Mary is also called a “precious gift (8Qpou) n 
“prophetically (npop-qTiKus) offered in the temple” (Ode 1, canon 2, matins, FM 
175 [141]) and “acceptable incense” and a “sweet smelling savor” (Ode 9, canon 2, 
matins, FM 192 [147]). 
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This hymn sums up the entire body of hymnography for the 
feast. Mary, the chosen dwelling-place of God, is offered as a pure 
and blameless sacrifice. She is preordained as the one who brings 
salvation to mankind. It is precisely at this point, however, that we 
may ask whether the hymnography has passed into the realm of 
hyperbole. If, as we have already noted, the hymnography of this 
period presupposes an understanding of salvation ( theosis ) in which 
God alone can save man, how can it be said that Mary “has opened 
the Kingdom of Heaven to us”? Or, how can it be affirmed that 
Mary is the “restoration of all who dwell on earth: for through thee 
we are reconciled to God” 41 ? 

It is precisely because salvation is defined in terms of theosis that 
these hymnographers can make such statements about the Virgin 
without encroaching upon the uniqueness of Christ. God alone 
can redeem man and deify human nature, but man must be able to 
receive that gift. This is the role of the Virgin Mary. She is the pure 
and blameless sacrifice that mankind offers to God as the one who 
is able to receive the salvation that God has prepared for the human 
race. 42 It is important to note here, however, that while this 
hymnography often refers to Mary as reconciler and mediatrix, 43 
she is never referred to as redemptrix or co-redemptrix. Mary is the 
necessary human component in the reconciliation of man with 
God, but in no way is she said to redeem or deify man: 

Led by the Holy Spirit, the holy Maid without spot is taken to 
dwell in the Holy of Holies. By an angel she is fed, who is in 

41 Stikheron on “Lord, I have cried,” vespers, FM 166 [138]. 

42 This theme is made even more explicit in the services for the Nativity of Christ: 
“What shall we offer Thee, O Christ, who for our sakes hast appeared on earth as 
man? Every creature made by Thee offers Thee thanks. The angels offer Thee a 
hymn; the heavens, a star; the Magi, gifts; the shepherds, their wonder; the earth, its 
cave; the wilderness, the manger; and we offer thee a Virgin Mother, O pre-eternal 
God, have mercy on us.” (Stikheron on “Lord, I have cried,” vespers of the Nativity, 
FM 254). 

43 E.g.: “The Theotokos has come among us, mediator (npogevog) of salvation” (Ses¬ 
sional hymn after ode 3 of the canon, matins, FM\79 [142]). This is not, however, 
the word used in the New Testament for Christ (jieairrjs ’); rather, it implies some¬ 
thing closer to a patroness than an arbitrator. 
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truth the most holy temple of our Holy God. He has sancti¬ 
fied all things by her entry, and has made godlike the fallen 
nature of mortal man ( toD to (Ji'/Jnavra, ayiacravTos 
Tavrrjs euroiKijac i. Kai OeutoavTos tt\v tpvcnv, rr\v roll' 
(IpoTcdie dAicrdjjcraaai '). 44 

Thus, it is God who deifies humanity, but he does so only through 
the cooperation of humanity in the person of the Virgin. 

If we understand virginity not merely as a biological fact, but as a 
symbol for the integrity of the whole person, then we can easily 
understand the reasoning behind such sacrificial imagery. If the 
original destiny of mankind is to be conformed to the likeness of 
God, then the Virgin Mary—the one, unique human individual 
who is offered to God in the totality of her personhood—becomes 
the vessel through which God not only enters the world, but 
restores fallen humanity to its original calling. Mary is not merely a 
sacrifice; she is a sacrifice “without stain or blemish,” 45 the “ewe- 
lamb of God without spot, the dove without blemish.” 46 “To the 
divine temple thou art brought, thyself a temple truly divine, inno¬ 
cent from the time thou wast a babe.” 47 

Mary is, therefore, the elect of God and is “forechosen from all 

44 Stikheron on “Lord, I have cried,” vespers, FM 166 [138]. 

43 Dogmatikon on “Lord, I have cried,” vespers, FM 167 [139]. 

46 Ode 3, canon 2, matins, FM 178 [142]. 

47 Sessional hymn 2, matins, FM 172-73 [141]. There has been considerable debate 
during the last century concerning the exact nature and degree of Mary’s purity in 
Greek patristic thought. Do we find in such statements an affirmation of the west¬ 
ern doctrine of the Immaculate Conception as did Martin Jugie in Llmmaculee 
Conception (Rome, 1952)? Or, do we find support for the teaching of later Greek 
Fathers, such as Nicholas Cabasilas, that Mary’s purity was the result of her own ef¬ 
forts? See Graef, Mary 339-42. Also, A. Wenger, “Foi et Pi^te Mariales a Byzance” 
in Maria: Etudes sur la Sainte Vierge, vol. 5 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1958), 950-51. 
While we are unable in this study even to attempt a definitive answer to this ques¬ 
tion we may state with reasonable certitude that such statements about Mary are not 
intended to exempt Mary from original sin as it was understood in the Greek-speak¬ 
ing East. Indeed, Graef points out more than once during the course of her study 
that the Greek Fathers were working with a much different conception of original 
sin than most of the Latin Fathers. This does not necessarily mean, however, that the 
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generations to be the dwelling-place of Christ, the Master and God 
of all.” 48 The emphasis here is upon Mary as the human dimension 
of God’s plan of salvation. In this way, the theme of Mary as a pure 
and blameless sacrifice to God is but an explication of Mary’s fiat in 
terms of the Old Testament cultus. The twist that this feast adds to 
the theme is that Mary’s “Let it be” is not the assent of a single 
maiden, but of humanity as a whole. Indeed, Mary’s fiat is never 
explicitly mentioned in the hymnography of this feast. The 
emphasis rather is upon the offering of Mary herself as a sacrifice. 
Mary as a person is mankind’s “Let it be” to God. 49 It is the fulfill¬ 
ment of the oikonomia of God, prefigured in the Law and foretold 
by the prophets. 50 Thus, her entrance into the temple is truly the 
“foreshadowing of the good pleasure of God and the herald of the 
salvation of men.” 51 


hymnographers would have agreed with Cabasilas. All we can say is that Cabasilas’ 
opinion is not explicitly ruled out. 

48 ti)v TrpoeKXexOelcrau €K nacrtiv toju -yevecov, els KaroiKpTrjpiois tov JJauramKros 
XpLvrov, mi ©eov t&v oXuv. Dogmatikon on the apostikha, vespers, FM 171-72 
[140]. 

49 See John Meyendorff, “Christ’s Humanity: The Paschal Mystery,” SVTQ 31.1 
(1987): 33. 

50 There is a sense in which Mary may be viewed as the culmination not only of the 
Law and the prophets, but as the culmination of creation itself. Although not made 
explicit in the hymnography for this feast, this is a notion that will become impor¬ 
tant in later Greek theology. In Unseen Warfare , Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain 
argued that the world was created for the Virgin Mary and that she was created for 
Christ. A translation of his defense of this position appears in the appendix of 
Panyiotis Nellas, Deification in Christ (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1987), 227—37. 
Nicodemus relied particularly on St Maximus the Confessor’s famous Quaestiones 
ad Thalassium 60: “This is the great and hidden mystery ...” The argument is this: 
God created the world expressly for the Incarnation. This explains the term, “first¬ 
born of all creation,” which refers to Christ’s humanity “which God foresaw before 
any other thing as the beginning of his divine and eternal decrees, the first of all cre¬ 
ated things” (Nellas, Deification , 228). Mary, therefore, is not only the summit of 
creation, she is in a sense its goal—or at least its penultimate goal—the one who 
makes the Incarnation—the ultimate goal—possible. 

51 Troparion of the feast, vespers, FM 172 [140]. 
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Temple Imagery in the Nestorian Controversy 

Although the themes of temple and sacrifice are inherently biblical 
and, on one level, their application to the Virgin Mary may be 
viewed as a natural—if not inevitable—consequence of the typo¬ 
logical method of exegesis, their specific role in the hymnography 
we are considering has more to do with the christological contro¬ 
versies of the fifth century than exegetical exuberance. Indeed, they 
can only be truly appreciated in full relief against the backdrop of 
Nestorianism. 

Jesus referred to his body as a temple (Jn 2.19), and from the 
time of the New Testament Christians had referred to Christ s body 
as the temple of the Logos. This “container imagery” recurs 
throughout the early centuries and across the theological spectrum, 
including the major representatives of the Alexandrian tradition— 
so often said to be in opposition to the Antiochene. Athanasius 
spoke of the Logos “as dwelling in a created temple” 52 and asserted 
that the disciples recognized the words of Christ as “being uttered 
from a holy temple.” 53 He went on to insist that it is right to honor 
the body of the Word, because to dishonor the temple is to dis¬ 
honor the temple’s Lord. 54 It is clear from the context, however, 
that this imagery had for Athanasius a unitive function. It was not 
meant to emphasize the difference between the humanity and 
divinity of Christ, but rather to underscore the reality of the Incar¬ 
nation to those who “do not believe that he has become man.” 55 

Cyril, too, made use of the “indwelling” imagery with great fre¬ 
quency. That is, noted Grillmeier, until 429, after which he either 

52 Ep. Adelph. 3 (PG 26.1076B; tr. NPNF- 2 4:576). 

53 Ep. Adelph. 4 (PG 26.1076C; tr. NPNF-2 4:576). 

54 Ep. Adelph. 8 (PG 26.1081B; tr. NPNF-2 4:577). 

55 Ep. Alelph. 1 (PG 26.1073A; tr. NPNF-2 4:575). A. Grillmeier observed that 
Athanasius was careful not to let this imagery get away from him: “It is, however, re¬ 
markable that all the expressions which seem to suggest an accidental relationship 
between the Logos and the flesh are immediately expanded by the intimation that 
the Logos really ‘became’ flesh.” Christ in Christian Tradition: From the Apostolic Age 
to Chalcedon (451), trans. J. S. Bowden (NY: Sheed and Ward, 1965), 327. 
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“repudiated or expanded” upon the theme. 56 Interestingly, Cyril 
actually quoted Jn 2.19 in one of his later works, 57 but made no 
particular comments about the temple imagery. 58 By the time the 
hymnography we are examining was composed, references to 
Christ s body as a temple had almost entirely disappeared from the 
liturgical life of the Greek-speaking Church. 59 Instead, there was a 
feast that explicitly celebrates the Virgin as the temple of Christ’s 
divinity. The only way to explain this shift is to view it against the 
backdrop of the Nestorian controversy, for the image of Mary as 
the temple of God lies at the very heart of that conflict. 

Perhaps the single most dramatic event in the controversy—at 
least, prior to the Council of Ephesus—took place in the Church of 
the Holy Wisdom in Constantinople on December 26, 430 when 
Patriarch Nestorius invited Proclus, the bishop of Cyzicus, to 
deliver the homily on the occasion of a Marian feast. 60 History does 
not record why Nestorius made the request or what he was expect¬ 
ing to hear. What he heard, in fact, was a spirited defense of the 
title, Theotokos, which included, among the biblical images and 
types applied to the Virgin, the affirmation of Mary as the temple 

56 Grillmeier, Christ , 477. See also J. N. D. Kelly’s remarks in Early Christian Doc¬ 
trines, 5th ed. (New York: Continuum, 1977), 320. 

57 Quod unus sit Christus 767e. For the Greek text see G.-M. de Durand, Deux Dia¬ 
logues Christologiques, SC 97 (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1964), 302-514 (here, 478, 
line 41). For the English translation of the passage in question see John A. 
McGuckin, On the Unity of Christ (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1995), 119-20. See 
also McGuckin’s comments on the date of the treatise at 49 nl. 

58 Cyril immediately followed the quotation of Jn 2.19 by speaking of “He who rose 
again” rather than speaking of the raising of the body of Christ, consciously shifting 
from the impersonal temple—representing the body or humanity of Christ—to the 
personal pronoun—emphasizing the unity of subject. 

59 1 know of only a few of instances where this image occurs, all of them during Lent 
and especially Holy Week when explicit reference is made to Christ’s promise to 
raise the temple of His body (Jn 2.19). Cf. Briere’s comment: “Over the centuries, 
however, ‘container’ imagery has tended to be shifted from Christ’s body to his 
Mother—a tendency which has scandalised Nestorians in every era” (“Rejoice, 
Scepter of Orthodoxy,” 22). 

60 On the date of the sermon see Constas, Proclus , esp. 56-58. I am particularly in¬ 
debted to Constas for this particular section. 
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of God. For some reason, this image in particular aroused 
Nestorius, and he responded immediately. 61 

For Nestorius, the biblical image of Christs body as the temple 
of the Logos served as a means of distinguishing—according to 
some, dividing—Christs divinity from his humanity. Nestorius 
began with the fundamental assumption that the divinity could 
undergo no change whatsoever and from that concluded that the 
subject of Christs human activities could not possibly be the 
Logos. The temple and other images of “indwelling” provided a 
thoroughly biblical way of expressing the duality of subjects. 
Nestorius made this clear in his response to Proclus: “The Word 
who dwelt in the temple formed by the Holy Spirit is one, and the 
temple itself is another, different from God who dwells within it.” 62 

Comments such as these are sufficient to explain why later writ¬ 
ers would shy away from using the temple imagery of Christ, for 
Cyril, Proclus, and others went to great pains to insist that Christ is 
one and the same subject in both glory and sufferings, not one and 
another as Nestorius claimed. 63 Nestorius’ use of the imagery, 
clearly different in intent from that of Athanasius, “tainted” the 
imagery for future generations of theologians. 64 

61 “Not that he [Nestorius] was opposed to honouring the Virgin. But to see her as the 
antitype of the Temple was altogether too much. Not because it is a hyperbole, 
which might be taken for granted in a style such as Proclus’, but because of its 
christological implications” (Bri£re, “Rejoice, Scepter of Orthodoxy,” 16). 

62 Alius quidem deus uerbum est qui erat in templo, quod operatus est spiritus, et aliud 
templumprater habitantem deum . The text is preserved in Latin translation in ACO 
1.5.1, 37-39 (here, 38, lines 41-43); F. Loofs, Nestoriana: Die Fragmente des 
Nestorius (Halle, 1905), 336—41; English tr. Constas, Proclus , 67. For references and 
Constas’ comments concerning the reliability of the translation see 65 n64. 

63 The juxtaposition of rdv avrov op eva Kai tov avrduWith. aXXog Kai erAAo^was cen¬ 
tral to the argument of virtually all the opponents of Nestorius. It was employed, 
inter alia, by Cyril in the Second Letter to Nestorius 6 (ACO 1.1.1, 28, line 4), by 
Theodotus of Ankyra in his Homily on the Nativity 5 (ACO 1.1.2, 83, line 35), and 
by Mark the Monk in On the Incarnation 20.5 (SC 455,274). In the homily we are 
considering Proclus insists that “the same one was both with the virgin and of the 
virgin,” contrasting this with the claim that “Christ is one (person) and God the 
Word another” (Homily 1.8, lines 127-30; tr. Constas, Proclus , 145). 

64 Grillmeier, who was somewhat sympathetic toward Nestorius, admitted that 
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This does not explain, however, why Nestorius should react so 
strongly to Proclus’ attribution of the imagery to Mary. Indeed, 
Nestorius was perfectly content to describe Mary as the “temple of 
our Lord’s flesh.” 65 What he was not prepared to do was describe 
her as the temple of the divinity if that meant identifying the man 
Jesus with the Logos. Proclus had exclaimed, “O temple, in which 
God became a priest, not by changing his nature, but by his mercy 
clothing himself with him who was ‘according to the order of 
Melchizedek!”’ 66 This is what necessitated Nestorius’ response. 
This also takes us directly to the point where Christology and 
soteriology intersect. 

According to Constas, Nestorius took “particular offence” at 
Proclus’ remark and answered, “I cannot admit that God ‘became a 
priest,’ for if God is both Creator and priest, to whom is the sacri¬ 
fice of the priests offered?” 67 There was more at stake here for 
Nestorius, however, than a mere problem of logic. Proclus had, 
with this simple phrase, challenged Nestorius’ entire soteriology. 68 
Proclus not only asserted things of the Logos that were illogical and 
impossible—that he was born, became a priest, suffered, died, 
etc.—Proclus had, in an indirect way, assigned to the Virgin the 
role that the humanity of Christ (the homo assumptus ) played in the 
drama of salvation. 

Modern scholars, even those sympathetic to Nestorius, have recog¬ 
nized that his soteriology differed from that of Cyril and Proclus. 
Henry Chadwick—no fan of Cyril—wrote that “Cyril has no under¬ 
standing of the Antiochene view that the death of Christ primarily 

Nestorius’ “indwelling doctrine” “was strongly stressed to distinguish the natures,” 
though he adds that this led to “misunderstandings” on the part of Nestorius’ critics 
0 Christ , 516). Whether Nestorius was misunderstood or not, the fact remains that 
later theologians tended to shy away from this “indwelling” imagery. 

65 Hoc ipsum enim quod templum facta est illius dominica camis . From the reply to 
Proclus, ACO 1.5.1, 37, lines 30-31. Quoted in Constas, Proclus , 66. 

66 6 Oedg yeyovev iepevs. Homily 1.3, lines 49-51; tr. Constas, Proclus , 139. 

67 Quia deus pontifex factus est, ferre non possum . Si enim dens opifex et pontifex est, cui a 
pontificibuslitatioexhibendaesP{ y ACO\. c ).\,'b% , lines 15-17; tr. Constas, Proclus, 67). 

68 Norman Russell says the same of the term, Theotokos’. “In a single word it encapsulates 
the entire plan of salvation.” Cyril of Alexandria (London: Routledge, 2000), 44. 
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derived its redemptive value from the fact that it was an act of perfect 
self-sacrifice on the part of a wholly righteous person.” 69 Indeed, in 
his reply to Cyril s second letter Nestorius complained that Cyril 
regarded it as an “insignificance” that the “sinless temple” died “on 
behalf of others.” He then went on to quote Jn 2.19 to prove that it 
was the humanity of Christ that died and was raised, not the divin¬ 
ity. 70 Nestorius had no trouble affirming that Christ is both “the 
one who offers” the sacrifice of the redemption and “that which is 
offered.” But for him the sacrifice is an act of Christ s humanity. He 
cannot affirm that Christ is also “the one who receives and is 
received.” 71 

For Cyril and Proclus, on the other hand, the death of a “sinless 
temple” really is insufficient for salvation. The sacrifice of Christ is 
efficacious only if it is the sacrifice of the Logos incarnate, not that 
of a mere man. 72 God incarnate is both priest and sacrifice, and as 
God eternal, the recipient of the sacrifice. 73 Therefore, the salvation 

69 “Eucharist and Christology,” 158. 

70 Ov Xvaare pov rr\v OeorrfTa Kai iu rptaiv fipepais iyepOrjaerai. For the Greek 
text s ecACO 1 . 1 . 1 , 29-32 (here, 30, lines 30-31); Loofs, Nestoriana , 173-80. For 
an English translation see John A. McGuckin, St. Cyril of Alexandria: The 
Christological Controversy: Its History, Theology, and Texts (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 
364-68 (here, p. 366). Nestorius made the same point in his reply to Proclus: templi 
est morte dissolui; inhabitantis autem templum, id ut resuscitet, proprium est (ACO 

1.5.1, 38, lines 44-45). 

71 These phrases occur together in the prayer of the Great Entrance of the Byzantine 
liturgy. The prayer itself is difficult to date with precision. Nestorius’ frank dis¬ 
avowal of the Logos as High Priest indicates that the prayer was not part of the lit¬ 
urgy in Constantinople at that time. It appears in the Liturgy of St Basil in the Codex 
Barberini and in an eighth-century Armenian translation of the Liturgy of St John 
Chrysostom. In the twelfth century the prayer occasioned a controversy as to 
whether the phrase, “who receives” refers to Christ or the Father. On which, see M. 
Jugie, Theologia Dogmatica Christianorum Orientalium ab Ecllesia Catholica 
dissidentium (Paris: Letouzey et Ane, 1930), 3.317-20. 

72 The accusation that Nestorius’ Christ was a “mere man” was commonplace. It was 
used by, inter alia , Theodotus of Ancyra in his First Homily on the Nativity 12 (ACO 

1.1.2, 79, line 31), and Mark the Monk in On the Incarnation 7.8 (SC 455, 260). 
For Proclus’ use see Constas, Proclus , 369-70. 

73 Cyril’s tenth anathema condemns those who deny that the Logos is the High Priest 
(ACO 1.1.1). See also Frances Young’s comments in “Ideas in Greek Commentaries 
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of mankind is accomplished ultimately through divine power, which 
overcomes sin and destroys the dominion of death and the devil. 

The redemptive offering of Christ on Golgotha is itself a func¬ 
tion of the overall relationship between the Logos and the human¬ 
ity he assumed. Because, for Nestorius, the Logos by definition 
cannot be the subject of Christ s death, the subject must be Christ’s 
humanity. The efficacy of the sacrifice derives, therefore, from the 
purity of the victim as a substitute. This, in turn, implies that 
Christ-event itself is an essentially moral union of God and man. 74 
Even if Nestorius meant to affirm a more “ontological” relationship 
between Christ s divinity and humanity than Cyril inferred from 
the language of the assumed man conjoined to the Logos, the fact 
remains that he refused to make the Logos the subject of Christs 
passion. 

Yet, for Cyril even the “moral” relationship between Christs 
divinity and humanity is an expression of divine power. It is only 
because of the immutability of the Logos that the human will can 
become fixed in the Good. 75 When asked if Christ could have 
sinned, Cyril replied that it was a “foolish” question. Had Christ 

on Hebrews,”/7S n .s. 20.1 (April, 1969): 152. For Proclus, see Constas, Proclus , 
67-71. 

74 “Put in its simplest form, what Nestorius believed is that the Incarnation is to be ex¬ 
plained as a union of wills—the will of God the Son and the will of the human being, 
Jesus.” Lionel Wickham, Cyril of Alexandria: Select Letters (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1983), xxxiii. See also the comment by Joanne Dewart concerning Nestorius’ 
teacher, Theodore of Mopsuestia: “There seems to be no doubt that in Theodore’s 
mind the Christological union is volitional in its cause and effect.” “‘Person’ in the 
Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia,” StPatr 12 (1975): 206. 

75 “Only if the Logos is arpenro^ and in principle unable to succumb to sin is the sal¬ 
vation of mankind assured. So, Cyril goes so far as to state explicitly when comment¬ 
ing on Heb vii.27 that as God he was stronger than sin, he could not sin, and hence 
the superiority of his priesthood and sacrifice to that of the Jews. Cyril had to safe¬ 
guard the permanence and surety of his salvation by ascribing it entirely to the 
power of God overcoming the weakness and sin of humanity” (Young, “Ideas in 
Greek Commentaries,” 153). Young goes on to contrast this with the position of the 
Antiochenes: “If we return to Heb ii. 6-18, we find that in contrast to Cyril’s domi¬ 
nant interest in the conquest of human weakness by the power of God, the 
Antiochene commentators concentrate on the exemplary value of the Saviour’s own 
conquest of human weakness, temptation and suffering” (Ibid., 155). 
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been “only ( fiouop )” like us he would have been subject to our frail¬ 
ties, but Christ came to render our nature “a most potent master of 
sin.” This could only be accomplished if Christ were God in the 
flesh: 

The consequence is that though he clothed himself, as they 
say, in Adam, he was not, as Adam was, of the earth earthy, 
but was celestial and so incomparably superior to what was 
earthy. One can see man’s nature in him crowned with the 
praises of sinlessness; inspired Scripture testifies of him that 
“he did no sin neither was deceit found in his mouth.” 76 

We can easily see why Nestorius reacted so strongly to Proclus’ ser¬ 
mon (and to the title Theotokos in general). By referring to the Vir¬ 
gin as the temple of God—not merely the temple of Christs 
humanity—Proclus had essentially co-opted the role that Christ s 
humanity played in the drama of salvation and assigned it to Mary. 
It is the Virgin who represents a true “union of wills” between God 
and man. It is the Virgin, not the man Jesus, who is prepared by the 
Holy Spirit to be the dwelling-place of God; the Virgin, not the 
man Jesus, who provides God with his flesh; the Virgin, not the 
man Jesus, who is the “sinless temple” offered to God on behalf of 
the human race. 

Of course, Proclus was not the first to apply this imagery to the 
Virgin, just as he was certainly not the first to use the term, 
Theotokos. Most of these themes can be found in the Cappadocians 
and Ephrem the Syrian, among others. 77 What was different was 
the context in which this imagery was being used. Against the 
backdrop of Nestorianism and the problematics involved in 
Nestorius’ Christology, these images took on a new theological 
function. For Proclus and for the later hymnographers who shared 
his theological vision, this shift of temple imagery from Christ to 

76 Answers to Tiberius 13. Greek text and tr. Wickham, Cyril of Alexandria, 172-75. 

77 Indeed, there is a striking parallel in Ephrem’s Hymns on the Nativity 17.5: “Blessed 
is the woman in whose heart and mind You are. She is the Kings castle for You, the 
King’s Son, and the Holy of Holies for You, the High Priest.” Tr. by Kathleen E. 
McVey, Ephrem the Syrian: Hymns , Classics of Western Spirituality (NY: Paulist, 
1989), 154-55. 
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Mary had two consequences. First, it underscored the identity of 
Christ as the Logos incarnate (one and the same subject) and 
thereby served to differentiate the Logos’ relationship to his 
humanity from the indwelling of the Logos in the saints. 78 Just as 
important, however, it also served to stress the human contribution 
to the plan of salvation. 

Ironically, the development of sacrificial imagery in the 
hymnography we have been considering may have actually stressed 
the human dimension of salvation even more than did the 
soteriology of Nestorius. One of the charges most frequently 
hurled at Nestorius was that he was reducing the Incarnation to the 
same status as the divine indwelling of the saints. He repeatedly 
denied the accusation, but his refusal to admit that the Logos is the 
true subject of Christ s human activities made it difficult for him to 
explain why. In order to deflect the charge that he had made Christ 
into an “inspired man” Nestorius emphasized the complete gift of 
each prosopon in Christ to each other, resulting in a true union of 
life, will, and energy as Grillmeier described it: 

The prosopon of the Godhead has made the manhood its tem¬ 
ple and has given to this manhood its prosopon., its characteris¬ 
tics, its mode of appearance, i.e. all that belongs to the natural 
prosopon of the Son. On the other hand, the manhood itself, 
indeed the prosopon of the manhood, serves as a representa¬ 
tion of the divine prosopon. This also leads to a community of 
will and action . 79 

This problem was deeply rooted in the Christology of his master, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, who distinguished the indwelling of the 
Logos in Christ from that of the saints by insisting on its totality or 

78 The identity of the child in Mary’s womb with the Logos is made explicit in the 
hymnography for the feast. Mary is the dwelling of “him who was begotten of the 
Father without change before all ages” (litya, vespers, FM 169 [140]), and from her 
“shall be born God the Word” (stikheron on the apostikha, vespers, FM 171 [140]). 
Moreover, “He who is without beginning begins (6 avap^cx; ap^exai): from a Vir¬ 
gin Maid the Word is born in the flesh according to his good pleasure...” (Ode 8, 
canon 2, matins, FM 189 [146]). 

79 Grillmeier, Christy 513. 
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completeness, so much so that he could speak of an identity of 
power and will. 80 According to Joanne Dewart, this distinction 
between a partial and complete indwelling, when viewed against 
the backdrop of stoicism, constitutes a difference of kind, not 
merely one of degree. 81 

If we take this explanation seriously, however, we are immedi¬ 
ately confronted by another problem. Ironically both Theodore 
and Nestorius have been accused of monothelitism. 82 If the gift of 
divine properties to the man Jesus is so complete as to create a unity 
of will and energy, then in what sense does the will of Christ remain 
a free, human will? Nestorius was usually accused of reducing the 
Incarnation to a simple relationship of obedience between the man 
Jesus and the Logos, but some commentators have detected just the 
opposite problem. 83 

Perhaps the leading light of the later, monothelite controversy 
can help us put these points in clearer focus. Maximus the Confes¬ 
sor insisted that while Christ had a human will the agent or opera¬ 
tor of that will was none other than the Logos: 

Thus the human in us is not other than the human in the Sav¬ 
ior, and the will is not other either according to the logos of 
the nature, though it exists in him differendy, in a manner su¬ 
perior to us; for in him it is divinely that the humanity sub¬ 
sists and that the will is marked, because of the supreme 
union to that which is divine . 84 

F.-M. Lethel discerned in Maximus’ thought two distinctive 
human acts of submission to the divine will, two fiats: 

80 Commentary on John 5.19; cf. John Romanides, “Highlights in the debate over The¬ 
odore of Mopusestia’s Christology and Some Suggestions for a Fresh Approach,” 
GOTR5 (1959/1960): 169. 

81 Dewart, “‘Person’ in the Christology of Theodore,” 206. 

82 Grillmeier, Christ , 513. Romanides (“Highlights,” 170) went so far as to suggest 
that the monothelite controversy of the seventh-century may have been rooted 
more firmly in Nestorianism than in Monophysitism. 

83 A similar problem arises with Theodore’s use of the phrase “prosopon of the union,” 
which sounds very much like a tertium quid , though that is surely not what Theo¬ 
dore intended. 

84 Opsculum 20 (PG 91.237A). 
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For the Son evidently did not will the incarnation humanly, 
but only divinely, in common with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit. Certainly the incarnation received the free consent of a 
human will, but of the will of a human person: this is the “fiat” 
pronounced by the Virgin Mary at the Annunciation. But at 
Gethsemane, when Jesus says, “Father, your will be done” (Mt 
26.42), he pronounces the “fiat” of the Redemption; it is the 
free consent of the human will of a divine person. 85 

The quotation from Maximus and the explanation by Lethel 
help to place the discussion of Mary as the temple of God within its 
wider theological context. The fiat of the redemption, that ulti¬ 
mate act of obedience “even unto death” (Phil 2.8) is the act of the 
human will of a divine person, the Logos of God. Before this fiat 
can be made, however, a prior fiat is required. This is the free accep¬ 
tance of the Virgin Mary. Proclus understood this well, for, he 
argued, “Had he not clothed himself in me, he would not have 
saved me.” 86 More to the point, Proclus explicitly pointed to the 
obedience of Mary as the antitype of Eve’s disobedience and the 
beginning of mankinds salvation: “Through ears that disobeyed, 
the serpent poured in his poison; through ears that obeyed, the 
Word entered in order to build a living temple.” 87 

Thus, the application of the biblical imagery of the temple and 
sacrifice to the Virgin serves to emphasize the active and essential 
role that humanity plays in the drama of salvation. Mary is the 
“spotless sacrifice” offered to God on behalf of humanity. This is 
not the sacrifice of the redemption—to borrow Lethel’s terminol- 

85 Francois-Marie Lethel, Theologie de L ’Agonie du Christ: La LibertyHumaine du Fils 
de Dieu et son Importance Soteriologique Mises en Lumifre par Saint Maxime 
Confesseur, Theologie Historique 52 (Paris: Editions Beauchesne, 1979), 18 (my 
translation). 

86 Homily 1.8, lines 124-25; tr. Constas, Proclus , 145. 

87 Homily 1.2, lines 29-31; tr. Constas, Proclus , 139. It is possible that the temple here 
refers to Christ’s body. However, this statement is an expansion upon the preceding 
one, in which Proclus speaks of the “door of sin” becoming the “gate of salvation,” 
clearly referring to the Virgin. The image of Satan pouring poison into Eve’s ear 
goes back at least to Ephrem the Syrian Hymns on the Church 49-7, quoted in Brock, 
Luminous Eye , 33. 
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ogy—but the act of creaturely acceptance that makes the sacrifice 
of Christ possible. This sacrifice does, however, seem to be more or 
less equivalent to the relationship between the man Jesus and the 
Logos as understood by Nestorius. 

If nothing else, the development of these themes in Byzantine 
hymnography should serve as a counterweight to the once-popular 
opinion that the Antiochene theologians (including Nestorius) 
were somehow more concerned with the human dimension of 
salvation than were the Alexandrians and later “neo-Chalce- 
donians.” 88 Because the theologians that we have been examin¬ 
ing—from Proclus to George of Nicomedia—understood salva¬ 
tion to be precisely the deification of humanity, they were forced, 
when faced with Nestorius’ divisive use of the temple imagery, to 
“re-image” the “living temple” in order to preserve both the role of 
the Logos as the unique subject of the saving passion and thus the 
guarantor of mankind’s divinization and the freedom of mankind 
to receive the Logos through an act of total obedience. In this way, 
the hymnography for the feast of the Entrance of the Theotokos 
becomes the poetic embodiment of the “Byzantine christological 
synthesis.” 


88 Meyendorff contended, quite correctly, that the pro-Cyrillian interpretation of 
Chalcedon by the Council of 553 and the Byzantine Church generally was no con¬ 
cession to the Monophysites, but was, in fact, the correct interpretation of the coun¬ 
cil. In particular, Meyendorffs observations about the motivations of modern 
scholars, who exhibit an obvious bias towards Theodore and Nestorius, are illumi¬ 
nating. See esp. Christ in Eastern Christian Thought (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 
1975), 29-31, 209-13. More recent scholarship has confirmed much of 
Meyendorff s position, and has led to a renewed appreciation of Cyril. See the vari¬ 
ous studies by Wickham, Russell, and McGuckin cited above. 
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“All-Holy infant” 

Byzantine and Western Views on the 
Conception of the Virgin Mary 

Mary B. Cunningham 

From at least as early as the fourth century, Orthodox Christians 
recognized the essential role played by the Virgin Mary in the 
incarnation of Christ. Proclus, a fifth-century bishop of Constanti¬ 
nople, preached in his famous Christmas homily, probably deliv¬ 
ered in 430 in opposition to Nestorius, that the Theotokos, or 
“God-bearer,” “represents the workshop for the union of natures.” 1 
The paradox of Christs two natures, he argued, is revealed in 
Mary’s role as virginal mother: “If the mother had not remained a 
virgin, then the child born would have been a mere man and the 
birth no miracle.” 2 At the same time Mary’s humanity represents a 
vital ingredient in the incarnation. Later in the same homily, rhe¬ 
torically addressing dualist adversaries, Proclus exclaims, “Nor was 
he solely God, without humanity. For he had a body, you 
Manichee! Had he not clothed himself in me, he would not have 
saved me. Rather, when he appeared in the Virgins womb he 
clothed himself in him who was condemned; there it was that the 
awesome contract was concluded.” 3 

The condemnation of Nestorius at the Council of Ephesus in 
431 provided official sanction for the increase in devotion to the 


1 Trans. N. Constas, Proclus ofConstantinople and the Cult of the Virgin in Late Antiq¬ 
uity. Homilies 1-5, Texts and Translations (Leiden: 2003), 137. On Proclus’ contri¬ 
bution to Christological doctrine, see also E. Briere, ‘“Rejoice, Sceptre of 
Orthodoxy’: Christology and the Mother of God,” Sobomostl .1 (1985): 15-24. 

2 Constas, Proclus of Constantinople, 139. 

3 Constas, Proclus of Constantinople, 145. 
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Mother of God which followed in both East and West. 4 Sermons 
and hymns were written in praise of the Theotokos, although it 
should be stressed again that their main preoccupation was 
Christological: the birth of Christ from a Virgin revealed incontro- 
vertibly his simultaneous humanity and divinity. Furthermore, use 
of the epithet “Theotokos” for Mary implied an acceptance of the 
unity of Christ’s two natures, in accordance with Cyril of Alexan¬ 
dria’s vision of the “single incarnate nature (or hypostasis) of the 
God-Word,” 5 although this precise formulation was later rejected 
in discussions leading up to the Council of Chalcedon (451). 
There can be no doubt that even as Marian doctrine remained 
firmly grounded in the Christological definitions of the fifth-cen¬ 
tury ecumenical councils, devotion to her person—even if this was 
always understood in association with her Son—increased from 
this period onwards. Relics, consisting of Mary’s robe (iadijs) and 
belt or girdle ((uvr]), were discovered in the Holy Land and 
brought (illicitly, but apparently with her approval) to Constanti¬ 
nople. 6 Feast-days, honoring various events in Mary’s life which are 
recorded mainly in apocryphal texts such as the Protoevangelion of 

4 On the Council of Ephesus, see J. A. McGuckin, Saint Cyril of Alexandria and the 
Christological Controversy (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2004), 53-107; J. Pelikan, 
The Emergence of the Catholic Tradition (100-600), vol. 1 of The Christian Tradi¬ 
tion: A History of the Development of Doctrine (Chicago and London: 1971), 260- 
61. 

5 J. MeyendorfF, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 
1987), 19. 

6 On the legend of the finding of the robe and the belt, see N. Baynes, “The Finding of 
the Virgin’s Robe, ” Annuaire de Tinstitut dephilologie etdhistoire orientals etslaves 9 
(Brussels: 1949), 87-95 (reprinted in Byzantine Studies and Other Essays [London: 
1955], 240-47); H. Graef, Mary: A History of Doctrine and Devotion (London: 
1963; repr. 1987), 138-40; C. Mango, “Constantinople as Theotokoupolis,” in M. 
Vassilaki, ed., Mother of God: Representations of the Virgin in Byzantine Art (Athens: 
2000), 19. Although the earliest accounts describe the garment as iadfe (a robe), 
the relic which performed miracles at the Church of Blachernai was later called a 
mafovrion (a garment covering the head and shoulders, or veil). It is not clear in the 
sources whether these relics were in fact the same, called by different names, or 
whether there were in fact two holy articles of clothing preserved at this church. See 
A. Kazhdan, Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1991), vol. 2, 1294. 
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James, began in the middle of the sixth century to be introduced 
into the Church calendar. 7 

Accepting then the centrality of the Mother of God in early 
Christian doctrine and devotion, this article will focus on one 
aspect of her life, namely her own conception and birth from Sts 
Joachim and Anna. Both eastern and western theologians have 
examined this issue and, in some cases, drawn different conclu¬ 
sions. 8 In the West, the question of Mary’s “immaculate” concep¬ 
tion became a point of controversy beginning in twelfth century or 
so. When the feast of St Anna’s conception was introduced into the 
West, first to Italy in the ninth century and later to France in the 
twelfth, some churchmen, including Bernard of Clairvaux, 
opposed it. 9 After much debate between scholars such as Duns 
Scotus and Thomas Aquinas, 10 the dogma of the immaculate con¬ 
ception began ineluctably to be accepted in the Catholic Church, 
especially after the Council of Basle in 1439 and after the formal 
exemption of the Virgin Mary from the taint of original sin in ses- 


7 For a general introduction to the introduction of the Marian feasts into the 
Byzantine liturgical calendar, see H. Wybrew, Orthodox Feasts of Jesus Christ and the 
Virgin Mary. Liturgical Texts with Commentary (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2000). 
On the feast of the Presentation of the Mother of God into the Temple, see C. Clark 
Carlton, “‘The Temple that held God’: The Christology of Greek Marian 
hymnography,” appearing in this issue of SVTQ. 

8 The best general overview remains Graef, Mary. A summary of the controversy con¬ 
cerning the dogma of the immaculate conception in the West appears in S. J. Boss, 
Empress and Handmaid: On Nature and Gender in the Cult of the Virgin Mary (Lon¬ 
don and New York: 2000), 123-55. 

9 Letter to the Canons of Lyons PL 182.335B; translated in P. Palmer, Mary in the 
Documents of the Church (London: 1953), 68-71. Bernard objected to the dogma 
mainly on the grounds that, since, according to the western view, the act of concep¬ 
tion is inevitably contaminated by the passion of concupiscence, Mary’s sanctifica¬ 
tion by the Holy Spirit must have taken place later. He was nevertheless fervent in 
his devotion to the Mother of God, preaching many sermons in her honour. See M.- 
B. Said, Homilies in Praise of the Blessed Virgin Mary (Kalamazoo, MI: 1993). 

10 A. W. Burridge, “L’lmmaculee Conception dans la theologie de l’Angleterre 
m&iievale,” RHE 32 (1936): 570-97; F. M. Mildner, OSM, ‘The Oxford Theolo¬ 
gians of the Thirteenth Century and the Immaculate Conception,” Marianum 2 
(1940): 284-306. 
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sion 5 of the Council of Trent (1546). 11 This process culminated in 
the Bull of Pius IX, on 8 December 1854, which pronounced that 
“from the first moment of her conception the blessed Virgin Mary 
was, by singular grace and privilege of the Almighty God, and in 
view of the merits of Jesus Christ, Savior of mankind, kept free 
from all stain of original sin.” 12 

In eastern Christianity, on the other hand, we find a more uni¬ 
fied, yet less dogmatic position being articulated from the fifth cen¬ 
tury onwards in relation to the conception and birth of the Mother 
of God. Whereas, on the one hand, this position was unequivocal 
enough to lead a Roman Catholic scholar, Martin Jugie, to search 
here for the roots of the dogma of the immaculate conception, 13 on 
the other, as we shall see, it reflected a somewhat different under¬ 
standing of the role of the Theotokos in the divine economy. Fol¬ 
lowing Proclus of Constantinople, most Greek theologians consis¬ 
tently stressed the humanity as well as the purity of the Mother of 
God. This led some, at least in the fifth century, explicitly to reject 
the idea that Mary was exempt from temptation or sin. This view 
did change over time, however, so that we find Byzantine theolo¬ 
gians in the early eighth century emphasizing her purity and free¬ 
dom from sin. In addition, it is important to recognize that eastern 
and western Christendom held (and indeed, hold to this day) quite 
different positions on the consequences of the Fall and on the con¬ 
cept of “original sin.” 14 It is this which above all accounts for the 

11 English translation in N. P. Tanner, SJ, ed., Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils (Lon¬ 
don: 1990), vol. 2, 665-70, esp. 667.6. 

12 Pius IX, Ineffabilis Deus (Rome: 1854). Interpretative studies by Roman Catholic 
theologians quickly followed the publication of the Bull, including C. Passaglia, SJ, 
De Immaculato Deiparae Semper Virginis Consceptu Commentarius, 3 Parts (Rome: 
1854-55); A. Ballerini, Sylloge Monumentorum ad Mysterium Conceptionis 
Immaculatae Virginis Deiparae Illustrandum (Rome: 1854-56); W. B. Ullathorne, 
The Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God (London, 1855). 

13 P. Martin Jugie, AA, L ’immaculie conception dans Vicriture sainte etdans la tradition 
orientate. Bibliotheca Immaculatae Conceptionis, vol. 3 (Rome: 1952). See also his 
lengthy article, “Immaculee conception,” Dictionnaire de Thdologie Catholique 
(Paris: 1922), vol. 7.1, 845-75. 

14 For some modem Orthodox views on these questions, see Bishop K. Ware, “Dare 
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difference between Roman Catholic and Orthodox understand¬ 
ings of the conception of the Mother of God. 

This article will be divided into three sections. The first section 
will provide some background on texts relating to the Mother of 
God from the second through roughly the fifth centuries. After this 
introductory section, the focus will shift to a group of texts which 
I am currently studying in the context of a three-year research pro¬ 
ject. 15 These texts were produced in the Greek-speaking, eastern 
Roman or Byzantine empire in the course of the eighth century. 
Presbyters and bishops including Andrew of Crete, Germanos of 
Constantinople, John of Damascus, and John of Euboea produced 
numerous sermons intended for feasts honoring the Mother of 
God. 16 Finally, in the last section, we shall return to the question 
concerning the differences between eastern and western views on 
the human condition and on the Virgins role in Christ’s incarna¬ 
tion. It is clear that the Theotokos lies at the heart of this mystery, as 
the Fathers of the early Church so eloquently taught in liturgical as 
well as in dogmatic contexts. 

The earliest source which treats in detail the story of Mary s con¬ 
ception and birth is the text known as the Protoevangelion of James, 
which probably began circulating in the course of the second cen- 


we hope for the salvation of all? Origen, St Gregory of Nyssa and St Isaac the Syr¬ 
ian,” in idem, The Inner Kingdom (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2000), 193-215; 
Bishop Hilarion Alfeyev, The Mystery of Faith. An Introduction to the Teaching and 
Spirituality of the Orthodox Church (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2002), 70-72; 

15 The project is funded by the Arts and Humanities Research Board of the United 
Kingdom and its leader is Dr Leslie Brubaker of the Institute of Archaeology and 
Antiquity, The University of Birmingham. My task is to edit any remaining unpub¬ 
lished homilies of the eighth century, to translate all extant homiletic texts, and to 
study them in their historical, theological, and liturgical context. 

16 Most of the extant homilies have been published and are listed in M. Geerard, Clavis 
Patrurn Graecorum (Turnhout, 1974), vol. 3, 503-53. Although some unedited 
homilies are mentioned there, my research so far reveals that many of these texts are 
spurious. Details of these discoveries will be published soon. One of the main prob¬ 
lems with respect to eighth-century homilies, especially those of Germanos of Con¬ 
stantinople and John of Damascus, is proving their authenticity. Much work 
remains to be done in this field. 
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tury. 17 This apocryphal narrative reveals a remarkable interest in 
the early life of the Mother of God compared with the restrained 
treatment which she received in the Gospels and in the writings of 
such early Fathers as Ignatius of Antioch, Justin Martyr and 
Irenaeus of Lyons. 18 The Protoevangelion appears to have been pop¬ 
ular in the early Christian world since it survives in over 100 Greek 
manuscripts, a few of which date from the third century; it was 
translated into many languages including Syriac, Ethiopic, Geor¬ 
gian, Armenian, Old Church Slavonic, and others. 19 The text 
describes how a well-to-do and pious Jewish couple, Joachim and 
Anna, lost the respect of their community because they were 
unable to produce a child. Joachim went into the wilderness to pray 
and fast for forty days and forty nights, while Anna lamented at 
home. While she was praying in her garden, an angel of the Lord 
suddenly appeared to her and promised that she would conceive a 
child. In addition to this, he told her, “Your offspring shall be 
spoken of in the whole world.” Joachim had meanwhile received a 
visitation from another angel. The Protoevangelion goes on to 
describe the scene which is movingly depicted in many medieval 
images when Anna rushes to meet Joachim at the gate, throwing 
her arms around his neck and saying, “Now I know that the Lord 
God has greatly blessed me; for behold, the widow is no longer a 
widow, and I, who was childless, shall conceive.” 20 

The Protoevangelion then relates the story of the birth and child¬ 
hood of the Mother of God. Throughout the text we find an 

17 For a convenient English translation with commentary, see J. K. Elliott, ed., The 
Apocryphal New Testament. A Collection of Apocryphal Christian Literature in an 
English Translation (Oxford, 1993), 48-67. The oldest explicit reference to the 
Protoevangelion exists in Origen’s Commentary on Matthew 10.17> PL 13.876B— 
77A. 

18 R. E. Brown, K. P. Donfried, J. A. Fitzmyer, and J. Reumann, eds., Mary in the New 
Testament (New York and Mahwah, NJ: 1978); L. Gambero, Mary and the Fathers 
of the Church: The Blessed Virgin Mary in Patristic Thought (San Francisco: 1999), 
23-68. 

19 Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament, 48. 

20 See J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, Iconographie de I’enfance de la Vierge dans TEmpire 
byzantin eten Occident , vols. 1-2 (Brussels: 1992). 
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emphasis on Marys complete purity. When the child reached the 
age of six months and, according to the text, was able to walk seven 
steps, her mother, Anna, picked her up and said, ‘“As the Lord my 
God lives, you shall walk no more upon the earth until I bring you 
into the temple of the Lord.’ And she made a sanctuary in her bed¬ 
room and did not permit anything common or unclean to pass 
through it.” 21 Once admitted into the temple at the age of three, 
Mary was “nurtured there like a dove and received food from the 
hand of an angel.” 22 

It is somewhat surprising, considering the popularity and early 
dissemination of this apocryphal text, that the place of the Mother 
of God in Orthodox doctrine was fully developed only two centu¬ 
ries later, especially in the context of the Trinitarian and 
Christological discussions. In the fourth century, Mary’s impor¬ 
tance was recognized in conjunction with the affirmation of 
Christ’s consubstantiality with the Father at the Council ofNicaea. 
Church Fathers including Athanasius of Alexandria, Basil of 
Caesarea, Gregory of Nazianzus, and especially Gregory of Nyssa 
called Mary “Theotokos,” affirming her exalted role as the Mother 
of God the Logos. 23 It is interesting, however, that some texts by 
these theologians also stress Mary’s role as the ideal model of a 
female ascetic. In a letter to some nuns in Egypt, Athanasius even 
suggests that Mary, as a pious young virgin, could be tempted to 
sin: “She prayed to God, alone to the alone, being intent on two 
things: not to let a bad thought take root in her heart and to grow 
neither bold nor hard of heart.” 24 

In the fifth century, as we have seen, devotion to the Theotokos 
received official sanction by the Church at the Council of Ephesus 

21 Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament 59. 

22 Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament , 60. In his article ‘“The Temple that Held 
God,’” C. Clark Carlton further elaborates on the theological significance of the 
Virgin’s sojourn in the temple and how this is expressed in Orthodox 
hymnography. 

23 See Gambero, Mary and the Fathers of the Churchy 101—2, 145, 153, 161-62. 

24 See J. T. Lefort, “S. Athanase: Sur la virginity,” LeMusJon 42 (1929), 245. Quoted 
in Graef, Mary, 52-53. 
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in 431. Even in this period, however, dogma concerning Mary’s 
relationship to the rest of humanity seems fluid in both East and 
West. Although theologians and preachers consistently stressed 
Christ’s miraculous birth as confirmation of his divinity, as well as 
Mary’s perpetual virginity, they did not always agree about whether 
she was herself completely free of sin. Pope Leo I, for example, 
preached that the Mother of God “... found her purification in the 
very One whom she conceived.” 25 Theologians in this period were 
concerned to defend the Church from heresies including 
Monophysitism; this led some to stress Mary’s humanity as an 
essential feature in the mystery of the incarnation. Chryssipus, a 
fifth-century monk at the Monastery of St Euthymius near Jerusa¬ 
lem, suggests in a sermon that Mary shared the consequences of the 
Fall along with everyone else, stating that, "... [Mary] will arise 
with everyone from the fallen state in which her kinship with Eve 
has placed her.” 26 

While acknowledging therefore a general lack of systematic 
statements in this period on the freedom of the Mother of God 
from sin—or to put it more generally, on her participation in the 
fallen condition of humankind—it is important nevertheless to 
note an increasing emphasis on her holiness and purity. Whereas 
some writers suggest that the Theotokos was blessed with divine 
grace at the time of the annunciation, others suggest that she was 
holy from the moment of her conception. John of Euboea, an 
eighth-century bishop from either Syria or Greece, 27 exalts the 
Virgin in the lines, “You are blessed, Joachim and Anna, because 

25 J. Leclercqand R. Dolle, trans., Leon le Grand , vol. 1, SC22bis (Paris: 1964), 83. 

26 M. Jugie, AA, ed., Homelies Mariales II, PO 19, fasc. 3, no. 93 (Turnhout, 1990), 
IX: Chryssippi Hierosolymorum Presbyteri oratio in sanctam Mariam deiparam, 
338. 

27 This preacher, of whom very litde is known, has been assigned on the basis of manu¬ 
script attributions either to Euboea in Greece or to a bishopric called Eupoia or 
Euaria in Syria, near the city of Damascus. See F. Dolger, “Johannes von Euboia,” 
AnBoll 68 (1950): 5-26; F. Halkin, “La passion de sainte Parasc£ve par Jean 
d’Eubee,” P. Wirth, ed., Polychronion: Festschrift Franz Dolger zum 75. Geburtstag 
(Heidelberg: 1966), 226—37. 
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you conceived a spiritual paradise. For she is not only blessed by 
humans, but also by angels and cherubim and seraphim. For she 
bore from her undefiled womb the Sower of creation and of para¬ 
dise. And behold, when Anna heard from the angel of the concep¬ 
tion and birth of the wholly unblemished girl, she began to 
rejoice.. .” 28 In a homily on the Nativity of the Virgin which was 
transmitted under the name of John of Damascus, the preacher 
cries, “O most blessed loins of Joachim from which a wholly 
unblemished seed was sent forth! O renowned womb of Anna in 
which slowly, with additions from her, there grew, and once it had 
taken shape, was born an all-holy infant!” 29 

It is in the eighth century that Marian devotion reached a high 
point in the Byzantine empire, possibly in conjunction with the 
increasing veneration of relics and holy icons. During the late sixth 
and early seventh centuries, Mary had come to represent for the 
people of Constantinople not only a symbol of the reality of 
Christs human incarnation, but also a powerful, intercessory 
figure. 30 Various texts, including the Akathistos Hymn, commem¬ 
orate the Virgin as a powerful mediator before God and an invinci¬ 
ble defender of the city against its enemies. 31 It is recorded that the 

28 PG 96, 1480 A. 

29 B. Kotter, Die Schriflen des Johannes von Damaskos , vol. 5 [hereafter Kotter] (Berlin 
and New York: 1988), 170, 2.16. Another edition and French translation of the 
homily may be found in P. Voulet, S. J ean Damascene: Homelies sur la Nativite et la 
Dormition , SC 80 (Paris, 1961), 46-78. Kotter doubts the authenticity of this hom¬ 
ily, but Andrew Louth is not entirely convinced by his arguments. See Andrew 
Louth, John Damascene. Tradition and Originality in Byzantine Theology (Oxford, 
2002), 226. 

30 See Averil Cameron, “The Theotokos in Sixth-Century Constantinople. A City 
finds its symbol,”/75, n.s. 29.1 (April, 1978), 79-108; eadem, “The Virgin’s Robe: 
An Episode in the History of Early Seventh-Century Constantinople,” Byzantion 
49 (1979): 42-56; Mango, “Constantinople as Theotokoupolis,” 20-22. 

31 “To you, Mother of God, champion and leader, I, your city [Constantinople], de¬ 
livered from sufferings, ascribe the prize of victory and my thanks. And may you, in 
your invincible power, free me from all kinds of dangers, that I may cry to you: 
‘Hail, wedded maiden and virgin.’” C. A. Trypanis, The Penguin Book of Greek Verse 
(Middlesex: 1971), 374. Romanos the Melodist, in his kontakion on the Nativity of 
the Mother of God, addresses her as reixos (“wall”), crTjjpiyfia (“support”), and 
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Theotokos was seen defending Constantinople in person when the 
city was besieged by Persians and Avars in 626. 32 Not only the relics 
of the Mother of God, her robe and her belt, but also, increasingly, 
icons based on a legendary portrait by the Evangelist Luke, depict¬ 
ing her with her infant son, Christ, represented focal points for 
veneration and intercession. 33 

Another development which had begun in the sixth century, but 
was probably only completed in the course of the eighth, was the 
addition of feasts commemorating important events in the life of 
the Virgin Mary to the annual liturgical cycle. 34 Most of the ser¬ 
mons attributed to our eighth-century preachers were intended for 
the all-night vigils that preceded these feasts; some represent trilo- 

Xijirfu (‘harbour’). See P. Maas and C. A. Trypanis, eds., Sancti Romani Melodi 
Cantica: Cantica Genuina (Oxford, 1963), 280. 

32 Michael and Mary Whitby, trans., Chronicon Paschale 284-628 AD (Liverpool: 
1989), 179-80: “And this is what the godless Chagan said at the moment of the bat¬ 
tle: ‘I see a woman in stately dress rushing about on the wall all alone.’” Slightly dif¬ 
ferent accounts were given by chroniclers Theodore Syncellus, Nicephorus, and 
Cedrenus. See ibid., n476. 

33 The first account of this icon appears in Theodore Anagnostes’ Epitome (Excerpta ex 
Ecclesiastica Historia) 1.1, PG 86.165, which says that the image was sent from Je¬ 
rusalem by the empress Eudokia to Pulcheria. This probably represents an interpo¬ 
lation in the text, however: see Mango, “Constantinople as Theotokoupolis,” 25, n. 
58. The icon is also recorded in a short text on the veneration of images attributed to 
Andrew of Crete, PG 97,1304. He states, however, that icons painted by the Evan¬ 
gelist Luke were preserved at Jerusalem and Rome, not at Constantinople. 

34 See above, n8. From before the Council of Ephesus until ca . AD 530, there was only 
one feast celebrated in honour of the Theotokos, sometimes called “The Memory of 
the Blessed Virgin or Theotokos.” The feast, or commemoration, was celebrated in 
some areas on the Sunday before Christmas and in others, on Christmas day itself or 
the day after. In the sixth century, during the reign of Justinian, the feasts of the Na¬ 
tivity of the Virgin, the Entrance into the temple, the Annunciation and eventually, 
at the end of the sixth century, the Dormition were added. I shall argue in forthcom¬ 
ing publications that the feasts of the Presentation into the Temple, the Conception 
of St Anna, and even the Dormition may not have been universally celebrated until 
at least the middle of the eighth century. Since liturgical sources for this period do 
not survive, the evidence is found primarily in homilies and hymns. See M. Jugie, 
“Homelies mariales byzantines. Textes grecs dditeset traduits en latin,” PO 19.289- 
438; “La premiere fete mariale en Orient et en Occident, l’avent primitif,” £chos 
d’Orient 22 (1923): 129-52. 
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gies which appear to have been preached in succession. 35 Thus we 
have homilies covering the subjects of Mary’s Nativity, Presenta¬ 
tion into the Temple, Annunciation, Dormition (death and 
assumption into heaven). Two texts, Andrew of Crete’s canon on 
the conception of St Anna and John of Euboea’s homily on the 
same subject, appear to be the first liturgical sources to commemo¬ 
rate this feast-day which celebrated on 9 December, nine months 
before the nativity of the Mother of God. 36 It is not known how 
widely this feast was celebrated in this period; it was only towards 
the end of the ninth century that preachers such as George of 
Nicomedia and Euthymios of Constantinople began to produce 
large numbers of sermons in its honor. 37 In contrast to the West, 
where the feast spread throughout Europe from the ninth century 
onwards, 38 eastern Christendom never accepted the Conception as 
a major Marian feast-day. 39 

In the first ode of his Canon on the Conception of the Holy and 
“Fore-Mother” of God (Anna), Andrew of Crete writes, “Today we 
celebrate your conception, Godly-minded Anna ... ,” 40 stating fur¬ 
ther that the synaxis was carried out in Constantinople in the “ven¬ 
erable house of the Theotokos which is near the most holy church 
in Evouranos.” 41 John of Euboea is quite expansive about the litur¬ 
gical feasts which were celebrated in his church, listing ten, of 
which the feast of the Conception of Anna is the first. 42 Interest- 

35 On the delivery of eighth-century Marian homilies in trilogies in the context of all- 
night vigils, see M. B, Cunningham and P. Allen, eds., Preacher and Audience: 
Studies in Early Christian and Byzantine Homiletics (Leiden: 1998), 17; C. Cheva¬ 
lier, “Les trilogies homil&iques dans ^elaboration des fetes mariales, 650-850,” 
Greg 18 (1937): 361-78. 

36 Published in PG 97.1305-16 and PG 96.1460-1500, respectively. 

37 See PG 100.1335-1400; PO 16 (1922).463-514. 

38 See E. Bishop, “On the Origins of the feast of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary,” Liturgica Historica (1918), 238-59. 

39 Wybrew, Orthodox Feasts of Jesus Christ and the Virgin Mary , 2. 

40 PG 97.1305A. The italics are my own. 

41 PG 97.1313C. This church was located not far from Hagia Sophia in 
Constantinople. 

42 PG 96.1473C-1476A. John furthermore emphasizes the symbolic significance of 
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ingly, the feasts of the Presentation of the Virgin into the Temple 
and the Dormition are not included in this list, although John does 
add the latter, almost as an afterthought, towards the end of the 
homily, in the words, “We are thus keeping feast even beyond the 
fullness of the ten feasts by including her life-bearing Falling 
Asleep.” 43 In omitting not only the two Marian feasts but also Palm 
Sunday, Johns list should perhaps be regarded as somewhat eccen¬ 
tric. The evidence provided by this, as well as other contemporary 
liturgical sources, suggests that the choice and celebration of annual 
feasts in individual churches remained somewhat flexible in this 
period, compared with the strict liturgical practices which began to 
prevail throughout the empire by about the ninth century. 44 

Andrew of Crete’s canon on the conception of the Mother of 
God follows the conventional structure of this newly invented 
hymnographic form: 45 there are nine odes, except that the second, 
which appears only in canons on penitential topics, is omitted. 46 
The canticles which form the basis of individual odes help to estab¬ 
lish a typological framework, but the hymnographer also alludes to 
the prophecies which foretold the important role of Mary in the 
Incarnation. The Theotokos thus represents the fulfillment of 
God’s dispensation for humankind, a role which has both been 
determined for her by God and which she freely accepts. 47 Andrew 
uses exalted language for the Mother of God, describing her as 

the number ten, citing the ten commandments, the Beatitudes, and the ten sen¬ 
tences of the Lord's Prayer. See cols. 1497C-1500A. 

43 PG 96, 1497. 

44 R. F. Taft, The Byzantine Rite: A Short History (Collegeville, MN: 1992), 45. 

45 It has long been held that Andrew of Crete invented the canon, with the most fa¬ 
mous example being his Great Canon, sung in the Orthodox Church on the fifth 
Thursday of Great Lent. See Mother Mary and Archim. Kallistos Ware, trans., The 
Lenten Triodion (London and Boston: 1978), 370-418. It is more likely, however, 
that the hymnographic form developed naturally out of the liturgical offices for 
orthros in the monasteries of Palestine during the seventh to eighth centuries. See 
Louth, St John Damascene, 254-57. 

46 The canon is published in two parts in PG 97, 1305-16. It also appears in the 
Menaion, for orthros (matins) on ninth December. The two versions differ consid¬ 
erably; as with most other hymnographic texts a critical edition is lacking. 

47 See Clark Carlton, “TheTemple that Held God,” infra., xxx (typescript p. 17, n50). 
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“wholly without blemish” and as “child of God” (9e ovals) ■ 
Emphasis is also placed in this canon on the demeanor and actions 
of Mary’s mother, St Anna. Her quiet, fruitful prayer in the garden 
and the appearance of an angel bringing good news results in a 
joyous scene of reconciliation with Joachim. Throughout the 
hymn, Anna glorifies the greatness of God, promising to dedicate 
this child to him. She clearly understands the significance of the 
forthcoming birth as she meditates on the Old Testament signs, 
both prophetic and typological, that have led up to it. 

John of Euboea’s homily on the Conception of the Holy 
Theotokos relates the story of SS Joachim and Anna, quoting the 
Protoevangelion of James but also embroidering the narrative with 
extra dialogue and commentary. Notable in this preacher’s account 
of the well-known story is his stress not only on the piety and sense 
of the saints, but also their tender regard for each other as a married 
couple. Anna is anxious when Joachim withdraws into the desert, 
crying, “What is this withdrawal of my dearest husband ... shall I 
mourn you as a dead man? But I have not seen your tomb! Do I 
wait as you have departed to a distant land... who will report to me 
where my partner and consort is?” 48 When she goes into the garden 
and receives the good news from the angel, she rejoices and waits 
for her “beloved spouse.” At the same time “the just Joachim 
receive<s> the good news of the conception which <will> take 
place from his loins,” returns to Anna, and together they conceive 
the Virgin Mary. Prophecy (Is 54.1) is fulfilled and “the all-sacred 
nativity of the wholly unblemished girl and Theotokos [draws] 
near.” 

The conception of the Theotokos is also mentioned in sermons 
written in honour of other festivals, especially that of her Nativity. 
Using these, as well as the texts by Andrew of Crete and John of 
Euboea which have just been described, let us focus on a few 
themes which preoccupy these eighth-century theologians. One of 
these is the emphasis which is consistently placed on the worthiness 

48 PG 96.1472D. 
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of SS Joachim and Anna to be Mary’s parents. These two figures, of 
whom we know little apart from what the Protoevangelion tells us, 
are described as a worthy and pious couple by all of our commenta¬ 
tors. Little is said of Joachims great wealth although the couples 
high standing in the Jewish community is usually noted. 49 Andrew 
of Crete calls St Anna “Godly-minded” (deocfrpcov), “glorious” 
(e v8o£og), and “all-pious” ( ndvcrein'os ). 50 (Ps)-John of Damascus 
exclaims: 

O most chaste pair of rational turtle-doves (cf. Lev 5:7; 12: 8; 

Lk 2: 24), Joachim and Anna! Having guarded the law of na¬ 
ture, chastity, you were deemed worthy of things that surpass 
nature... Having conducted yourselves piously and blessedly 
in human nature, you have now born a daughter who sur¬ 
passes angels and has dominion over the angels. 51 

The sterility of the aging couple is significant in this story for 
two reasons. First, as preachers and hymnographers frequently 
point out, this recalls earlier extraordinary births, including Gods 
gift of Isaac to the aged Abraham and Sarah, the prophet Samuel to 
an earlier Hannah and her husband Elkanah, and many others. 52 
Secondly, however, their conception of Mary is miraculous. (Ps)- 
John of Damascus asks, “But why has the Virgin Mother been 
begotten from a sterile woman? For that which alone is new under 
the sun (cf. Eccl 1.9), the culmination of miracles, the way had to 
be prepared by means of miracles and [events] slowly needed to be 
raised from humbler [beginnings] to greater ones.” 53 Andrew of 
Crete reminds us that this miracle testifies to the greatness of God: 
“... He who established everything out of nothing aroused the ster¬ 
ile belly to fruitfulness and miraculously made the one who had 
grown old in her life in childlessness into a child-bearing 


49 Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament, 57.1. 

50 PG 97.1305-6. 

51 Kotter, 5.174, 6.1-6. 

52 John of Euboia, On the Conception of the Holy Theotokos, PG 96.1472B. 

53 Kotter, 5.170,2.1-4. 
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mother.” 54 Furthermore, it is important to note the role of proph¬ 
ecy in relation to the conception of the Theotokos. This event was 
planned by God from the beginning and was foretold by Isaiah in 
the lines, “Rejoice, O barren one who did not bear; Burst into song 
and shout, You who have not been in labor ...” (Is 54.1). The 
meaning of the last line in this prophecy is enigmatic. Andrew of 
Crete understood it to mean (although perhaps he meant this met¬ 
aphorically), that Anna did not experience the pains of childbirth: 
“Not like Eve do you give birth with pain; for you, Anna, carry joy 
within your womb.” 55 

Although Gods favor and intervention helped to bring about 
the conception of the Mother of God, preachers and hymno- 
graphers always make it clear that this was a natural event, occur¬ 
ring as a result of physical union between Joachim and Anna. 
Andrew states in his canon that “she was born both according to a 
promise and as a result of a mans union and seed.” 56 He is even 
more explicit in his first homily on the Nativity of the Theotokos, 
writing, “And so the power which never lingers quite soon came to 
those who were imploring and entreating the Divinity, and it 
quickened the ones fruitfulness and the others ability to produce a 
child; and having meanwhile sprinkled the withered passages of the 
reproductive organs with the juices of sperm production, it 
brought them from infertility into productivity.” 57 The same 
writer interjects another rather puzzling reference in his canon to 
people who (he claims) assert that the Virgin Mary was conceived 
and born after seven, rather than nine, months or without a 
father. 58 It is possible that there were Christians who believed in the 
virginal or otherwise abnormal birth of the Theotokos in this 
period. Andrew of Crete firmly rejects this view, however, empha¬ 
sizing the natural quality of her conception. The theological signif- 

54 Canon II on the Conception of Anna, Stichos 1, PG 97.1313B. 

55 Ibid., PG 97.1312D. 

56 PG 97.1313A-B. 

57 PG97.816C. 

58 58 PG 97.1313A. 
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icance of this doctrine is made clear by John of Damascus. Address¬ 
ing the Virgin rhetorically, he states, “But he did not bring you 
forth from a father or from a mother alone, in order that to the 
Only-begotten alone should be reserved the perfect privilege of 
Only Son: for he alone is Only-begotten from the single Father and 
he alone [was born] only of a mother.” 59 Only Christ, as God, 
could experience a virginal birth; as man he took his nature from a 
fully human woman who had been conceived and delivered 
entirely naturally. 

The Mother of God thus represents the link between the divine 
and created worlds, as all the liturgical texts make clear. Old Testa¬ 
ment types and poetic metaphors invariably express this central 
mystery, as a number of studies have already shown. 60 In joining 
the two spheres, the Virgin represents a “living ladder,” as (Ps)- 
John of Damascus expresses it, “.. .whose base has been set on earth 
and whose top <reaches> to heaven itself.” 61 Another type, that of 
the burning bush, reveals the miraculous way in which divine 
power infused a created subject. The word normally used for 
“bush” (77 pdros), means a bramble or thorny plant in Greek. 
Mary, along with the rest of humanity, was made of ordinary, 
thorny material; nevertheless, the divine flame burned in her with¬ 
out consuming her virginity. 62 (Ps)-John of Damascus describes 
Mary’s humanity, along with that of Christ, vividly in the lines, “O 
earth-born little daughter who carried the Creator in your God¬ 
bearing arms! ... from you alone the Maker received a share, the 
first fruits of our dough (cf. Rom 11.16). For his flesh is from your 


59 Kotter, 5.180-81, 10.18-20. 

60 See, for example, Archimandrite Ephrem, “Mary in Eastern Church Literature,” A. 
Stacpoole, OSB, ed., Mary in Doctrine and Devotion (Dublin: 1990), 58-80; N. P. 
Constas, “Weaving the Body of God: Proclus of Constantinople, the Theotokos, 
and the Loom of the Flesh, n JECS 3.2 (1995): 169-94; L.-M. Peltomaa, The Image 
of the Virgin Mary in the Akathistos Hymn (Leiden: Brill, 2001). 

61 Kotter, 5.171, 3. 20-24. 

62 See Archimandrite Ephrem, “Mary in Eastern Church literature,” 68. 
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flesh and his blood is from your blood, and God suckled milk from 
your breasts, and your lips were united with the lips of God.” 63 

Finally, let us return to the issue of Mary’s immaculate concep¬ 
tion which, as we saw earlier, later became such a point of contro¬ 
versy in medieval West. Without going in detail into a subject 
which is both complicated and well studied, 64 we shall focus simply 
on the connection of this issue with the eighth-century liturgical 
texts which we have been examining. In 1952, almost 100 years 
after the Papal Bull of 1854, the Assumptionist scholar, Martin 
Jugie, undertook to prove, using Biblical, Patristic, and Byzantine 
texts, that the dogma of the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary existed in the eastern Church from the earliest period, even if 
it was not expressed officially as a doctrine of that Church. 65 This 
investigation was prompted pardy by the fact that the earliest west¬ 
ern texts written in praise of the Virgin do not in general support 
the idea that she was exempted from the fallen condition of 
humankind and partly by continuing Protestant and Orthodox 
criticism of the Papal Bull. 66 Jugie focused on a number of early 
Christian, Byzantine, and Oriental texts, including many of the 
eighth-century homilies which have been discussed in this article. 
He regarded the eastern Christian tradition as an authentic early 
witness to the truth of a dogma which had taken much longer to 
establish itself in the West. 67 

Before criticizing Jugie s methodology, it is necessary to 
acknowledge the huge contribution which he made to the field of 

63 63 Kotter, 5.177, 7.21-29. 

64 See I. Brady, “The Development of the Doctrine on the Immaculate Conception in 
the Fourteenth Century after Aureoli,” Franciscan Studies 15 (1955): 175-202; 
Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique , vol. 7 1074, ff. I am grateful to Dr 
Charalambos Dendrinos for providing me with these references, as well as for in¬ 
forming me that Manuel II Palaeologus was aware of the controversy. See C. J. 
Dendrinos, An Annotated Critical Edition (editio princeps) of Emperor Manuel II 
Palaeologus * Treatise on the Holy Spirit (unpubl. PhD thesis. University of London, 
1996), 21, 383. 

65 Jugie, L’immacutte conception. 

66 See Graef, Mary , 115-19. 

67 Graef, Mary, 150. 
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Marian studies, including his investigation into the traditions sur¬ 
rounding the death and assumption of the Mother of God . 68 Not 
only did Jugie draw scholarly attention to many hitherto neglected 
texts in Greek as well as Oriental languages, but he traced the devel¬ 
opment of dogma on various aspects of the Virgins life. With 
respect to his study of Mary s conception, however, it is necessary to 
point out two main problems. First, Jugie’s purpose, which was to 
prove that the Greek Fathers believed the Mother of God to be free 
of sin from the moment of her formation in St Anna’s womb long 
before any official formulation of the dogma of the immaculate 
conception was accepted by the Church, obscures an even greater 
preoccupation in their preaching. This is the need to express the 
paradox of Christs incarnation which reveals itself even in the 
events surrounding Marys conception and birth. As we have seen 
in the passages quoted earlier, Andrew of Crete, John of Damascus, 
and John of Euboea continually stress the natural origins of this 
child and her connection with creation. Nevertheless, she is mirac¬ 
ulously conceived by an aging and infertile couple, both because 
God planned this event and because her parents lived piously and 
sought his help through prayer. To emphasize both the purity of the 
Mother of God and the miraculous nature of her conception with¬ 
out recognizing the stress placed in these texts on the importance of 
her links with the rest of humanity is thus to miss the subtlety with 
which Christological doctrine is taught. 

Jugie does acknowledge some inconsistencies in Marian homi¬ 
lies from the fourth century onwards with regard to her precise rela¬ 
tionship to Christ and to the rest of humanity. For example, even in 
eighth-century texts we occasionally find preachers expressing the 
idea that it was at the time of the annunciation that the Holy Spirit 
descended on the Virgin, purified and sanctified her, and then 


68 M. Jugie, A.A., La mortetI’assomption de la Sainte Vierge: Etude historico-doctrinale, 
Studi e Testi 114 (Vatican City: 1944). Jugie’s work on the death and assumption of 
the Mother of God has been followed most recently by S. J. Shoemaker, Ancient 
Traditions of the Virgin Mary's Dormition and Assumption (Oxford, 2002). 
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brought about her conception of the Word. 69 John of Damascus 
affirms this dogma more than once in his treatise, On the Orthodox 
Faith ? 0 Jugie, however, finds an explanation for what he views as 
an exception in an otherwise unified understanding of Mary’s com¬ 
plete sinlessness in the eastern tradition. John of Damascus, he 
argues, did consistently believe in Mary’s purity from the moment 
of her conception; he was just suggesting that she needed to be 
purified somewhat more before conceiving Christ, the Word, in 
her womb. It is certainly undeniable, as we have seen, that the Vir¬ 
gin’s purity is extolled in the context of her conception and birth in 
a sermon produced by the same writer. On the other hand, it 
should be recognized that preachers had somewhat different didac¬ 
tic and rhetorical aims from those of writers of theological treatises. 
We should expect exaggeration and praise of the Theotokos in 
homilies composed for her feast-days; this does not always reflect a 
fully systematic approach to the subject. 

Secondly, if we are to understand Jugie’s reasons for investigating 
eastern Patristic statements on the conception of the Mother of 
God, it is necessary to examine the western definition of “original 
sin.” The Papal Bull of 1854 states that “from the first moment of 
her conception, the most blessed Virgin Mary was, by the singular 
grace and privilege of Almighty God, in view of the merits of Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of the human race, preserved from all stain of 
original sin.” The expression “all stain of original sin” refers to a 
concept which is usually ascribed, at least in its origins, to Augus¬ 
tine of Hippo. 71 Briefly, this dogma assumes that Adam, as a result 

69 John of Damascus, De dormitione I, in Kotter, 5.485, 3.20-23. 

70 John of Damascus, De fide orthodoxa III, ii in Kotter, 2.109.17-19: Meta; ovv rf}v 
vvyKaraOecnv rffg cry tag napOevov ni'evpa ayiov infjXdev in avrr)v Kara rdv tov 
Kvpiov Xoyov, ov elnev 6 dyyeXog, KaBalpov avrrfu Kal Swap tv 8€ktikx\v rffg rod 
Xoyov Oedrrjrog napixov, a pa 8i Kal yewTjTiKijis. 

71 See W. S. Babcock, “Augustine’s Interpretation of Romans (A.D. 394-96),” 
AugStud 10 (1979): 55-74; idem, “Augustine on Sin and Moral Agency,”/ft# 16 
(1988): 28-55; G. Bonner, “Augustine on Romans 5.12,” SE5 (1968): 244-47; for 
further bibliography, see A. D. Fitzgerald, O.S.A., Augustine through the Ages: An 
Encyclopedia (Grand Rapids, MI and Cambridge, UK: 1999), 613-14. 
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of his sin in the Garden of Eden, lost holiness and righteousness as 
well as the gift of immortality. Furthermore, this state of sinfulness 
affected his offspring and descendents as well as himself; therefore 
the whole of humanity is tainted by an inborn tendency or propen¬ 
sity towards sin. In stating that the Virgin Mary was preserved from 
the moment of her conception from the tendency to sin which is 
shared by the rest of humanity, the Papal Bull thus placed her, along 
with Christ, in a separate category: the definition implies that the 
blessed Virgin was incapable, by a unique grace and privilege of 
God which was granted because of her special relationship with 
Christ, of committing, or even feeling tempted to commit any 
form of sin. 

The chief problem with applying this definition to texts pro¬ 
duced in the eastern half of Christendom is that most Orthodox 
theologians did not share the western understanding of original 
sin. 72 The Greek Fathers, while agreeing that all human beings 
share in the natures of Adam and Eve and therefore inherit some 
aspect of their fallen state, believed this inheritance to be mortality 
rather than sin. As John Meyendorff puts it, “‘Mortality,’ or ‘cor¬ 
ruption,’ or simply death (understood in a personalized sense), has 
indeed been viewed, since Christian antiquity, as a cosmic disease 
which holds humanity under its sway, both spiritually and physi¬ 
cally, and is controlled by the one who is ‘the murderer from the 
beginning’ (John 8.44). It is this death which makes sin inevitable, 
and in this sense ‘corrupts’ nature.” 73 According to Maximus the 
Confessor, the seventh-century theologian who explored this ques¬ 
tion the most deeply, sin is always a personal act, reflecting the 
“gnomic” rather than the “natural” will which we inherit from 

72 See, for example, the much more explicit statements on this matter by Nicolas 
Cabasilas who, writing in the fourteenth century, may have been aware of western 
controversy on the subject of the immaculate conception. See K. Ware, ‘“Earthly 
Heaven’: The Mother of God in the Teaching of St John of Damascus,” W. 
McLoughlin and Jill Pinnock, eds., Mary for Earth and Heaven: Essays on Mary and 
Ecumenism (Leominster: 2002), 360. 

73 John Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes (Ox¬ 
ford: A. R. Mowbray & Co., 1975), 144-45- 
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Adam. 74 The rebellion of Adam and Eve against God in the Garden 
of Eden represented their personal decision to disobey his orders. 
As a consequence of that action, we share their mortal condition 
with all the passions and desires that this entails. Subsequent to the 
Fall we have fallen prey to temptations aroused by our need to sur¬ 
vive: the act of disobeying the commandments or turning away 
from communion with Christ, however, is always a personal choice 
and reflects the sinful inclinations of individual human beings. 

The Mother of God, as a child who was descended from the 
prophet David and who was born by natural means, thus partici¬ 
pates fully in the fallen condition of humankind. According to the 
eastern Orthodox understanding of the Fall, this does not imply 
that she was innately sinful. Instead, along with all other human 
beings, she possessed freedom of will either to turn towards or away 
from God. She was vulnerable, like everyone else, to feelings of 
pain, illness, and death. Texts such as the Protoevangelion of James, 
as well as liturgical hymns and homilies, also stress the completely 
sinless inheritance of the Mother of God, through God’s choice of 
the worthy couple, Anna and Joachim, to be her parents. Her pres¬ 
ervation in infancy from contact with the outside world, upbring¬ 
ing in the temple, and betrothal to Joseph immediately on reaching 
puberty also contributed to the Virgin’s extraordinary purity and 
innocence. As many Orthodox preachers and theologians have 
pointed out, however, the Mother of God was not merely a passive 
receptacle of God’s favour. It is precisely at the moment of the 
annunciation that Mary is given a choice: after giving her the glad 
tidings, the angel Gabriel waits for her response. Exercising her free 
will, a gnomic will which is capable of turning away as well as of 
accepting God’s decision, the Virgin responds, “Behold, I am the 
handmaid of the Lord; let it be unto me according to your word” 
(Lk 1.38). 

Whereas eastern and western teachings concerning the sanctity of 
the Mother of God may coincide in many respects, as Jugie so 
74 A. Louth, Maximus the Confessor (London and New York: 1996), 61-62. 
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thoroughly attempted to prove, each position rests on a quite dif¬ 
ferent set of assumptions. The western view that sexual union and 
procreation are inevitably tainted by sin, although supported by a 
literal interpretation of passages such as Psalm 50 (51) and Romans 
7, almost never appears in the writings of the Greek Fathers. Thus 
the link between the Marys purity and her miraculous conception 
needs no special justification, as it did later in the medieval West. In 
addition, eastern Christian preachers and hymnographers consis¬ 
tently stress the relationship of the Mother of God with the rest of 
humanity. If the Virgin did not possess the inborn ability to sin, as 
well as to accept Gods will, we would not participate fully in her 
free acceptance of Christ’s incarnation. Every event in her life, 
beginning with her miraculous conception, led up to the key 
moment of the annunciation; each of these events reveals Mary’s 
roots in creation as well as her inclination towards God. 
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The Entry of the Mother of God 
into the Temple 

Nonna (Verna Harrison) 

The Entry of the Mother of God into the Temple, celebrated 
November 21, is one of twelve great feasts in the Byzantine rite, 
although, as Bishop Kallistos observes, “it is in practice somewhat 
neglected” compared to her Annunciation and Dormition. 1 It is 
based on a story told in the Protevangelium of James. This apocry¬ 
phal text greatly influenced early Christian Marian devotion and 
also contains the narrative of events celebrated in the feast of her 
Nativity (September 8). It tells how the righteous Joachim and 
Anna are unable to bear children. In their grief they both pray to 
God, who promises them a child. The story follows a pattern found 
several times in the Hebrew Bible, for instance in the births of Isaac 
and Samuel, but in this case the child born to barren parents 
through divine intervention is a girl. In thankfulness Anna had 
promised to dedicate her child to God, so to fulfill her pledge she 
and Joachim bring their daughter to the temple once she has 
reached the age of three. They bring along seven young girls with 
lamps and torches to lead her into Gods house so that she will enter 
with joy and stay there instead of grieving over separation from her 
parents. The high priest Zacharias receives her, and she enters into 
the Holy of Holies, the place where ordinarily only the high priest 
would go, once a year on the Day of Atonement. There she will live 
for nine years, fed by the hand of an angel, until as her puberty 
approaches she is given to Joseph, who will serve as her protector. 

It is a strange tale on the face of it. A small child leaves her parents 
to live a unique and solitary life in God’s house. Everyone involved 

1 Bishop Kallistos of Diokleia, “The Feast of Mary's Silence: The Entry into the Tem¬ 
ple,” in Mary in Doctrine and Devotion, ed. Alberic Stacpoole (Collegeville, Minne¬ 
sota: Liturgical, 1990), 34-41, at 34. 
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rejoices greatly at this event—Mary, her parents, the young girls 
with torches, Zacharias, the angels, and the faithful who celebrate 
the feast with them. Clearly, this is about something other than an 
ordinary story of human family life. It makes no sense on that level. 
Yet, as we shall see, it has great theological significance. 

The emperor Justinian built a magnificent church in Jerusalem 
that was dedicated as St. Mary the New on November 20, 543. 2 It 
has been suggested that the Feast of the Entry originated with this 
event, but there is doubt about this, given the discrepancy in the 
days of the month when the celebrations took place. Further, the 
church was actually some distance from the temple, 3 so it may not 
originally have been dedicated to the feast. However, in all likeli¬ 
hood the feast did originate in Jerusalem. By the second half of the 
seventh century its celebration had spread throughout the holy 
city, and by the early eighth century it was being kept in Constanti¬ 
nople. Two homilies on this feast perhaps written by Andrew of 
Crete {d. 725 or 740) have survived in unedited manuscripts, but 
further investigation is needed to determine whether they are 
authentic. 4 There are authentic homilies by the patriarchs 

2 Nahman Avigad, “The Nea: Justinian's Church of St. Mary, Mother of God, Dis¬ 
covered in the Old City of Jerusalem,” in Yoram Tsafrir, ed., Ancient Churches Re¬ 
vealed (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, and Washington, DC: Biblical 
Archaeology Society, 1993), 128-35. 

3 See the map of Marian shrines in Byzantine Jerusalem in Stephen J. Shoemaker, An¬ 
cient Traditions of the Virgin Mary's Dormition and Asssumption (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2002), 134. 

4 Mary Cunningham, who is currently researching Byzantine Marian homilies, has 
graciously read this paper and referred me to several of the works cited in this para¬ 
graph. In an e-mail to me dated November 4,2003, she writes, “There are a couple 
of unedited homilies by Andrew of Crete on the Presentation, I think, so you are 
right to mention this. Several that are included in CPG and which are found in an 
Oxford manuscript, Cod. Ottob. 81, turned out to be plagiaries, but there are still a 
couple, found in manuscripts on Mt. Athos, in Athens and in Jerusalem (the Greek 
Patriarchate) that remain to be edited (of course, the authenticity of these will have 
to be established in the process).” Perhaps she will be able to do this important work. 
Henri Chirat establishes the inauthenticity of a homily on the Entry attributed to 
John Chrysostom and four ascribed to Andrew in “Psomia Diaphora II. Les origines 
de la fete du 21 novembre: Saint Jean Chrysostome et Saint Andre de Crete-ont-ils 
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German us (715-730) and Tarasius (784-806) of Constantinople. 
The Byzantine hymnography dates from the eighth or ninth cen¬ 
tury. Bishop Kallistos cites homilies by a number of later Byzantine 
writers, most notably an extensive meditation by Gregory Palamas 
(c. 1296-1359) that portrays the Mother of God as the ideal 
hesychast silently contemplating the glory of God in the temple as 
preparation for her unique vocation. 5 The feast spread from Con¬ 
stantinople to the west, where it was celebrated by the Greek 
monks of southern Italy in the ninth century, in England in the 
eleventh century, in Hungary around 1200, and at the papal court 
in Avignon in 1372. Yet in the Latin rites it has never been more 
than a minor feast. 6 

Perhaps because it is based on apocryphal material and has not 
been of major importance in the west, scholars who often focus on 
historical and western interests have neglected it despite its consid¬ 
erable theological significance. Lots of important work remains to 
be done, perhaps beginning with the editing, study, and selected 
translation of the Byzantine homilies, though some of these proba¬ 
bly contain little but repetitive purple prose. The important 
homily by Gregory Palamas has been edited, and its English trans¬ 
lation will appear in the lovely edition whose first volume is now 
available, 7 but surely the earlier writings are also worthy of atten¬ 
tion. The Protevangelium of James and the liturgical texts based on 
it use the story to meditate on a number of important theological 
issues. Given the paucity of readily available historical materials, 
this paper will take a thematic approach, reflecting briefly on some 
of these matters. 


celebre la Presentation de la Theotocos?” in Melanges E. Podechard (Lyon: Facultes 
catholiques, 1945), 127-34. 

5 “Feast of Mary’s Silence.” 

6 Dictionnaire d’archeologie chrttienneetde liturgie, “Fetes chretiennes,” “Presentation 
de Marie,” s.v.; Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium^ “Presentation of the Virgin,” s.v.; 
“Feast of Mary’s silence,” 34-35, 41, n23. 

7 Christopher Veniamin, ed. The Homilies of Saint Gregory Palamas, vol. 1 (South Ca¬ 
naan, PA: St Tikhon’s Seminary Press, 2002). 
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Myth and History 

In the liturgical celebrations of the great feasts, the faithful come to 
participate in the events that are being celebrated. Because God has 
acted in these events, they are always present in heaven, and on 
earth the church can return to them again and again, so that by 
grace they are re-presented and re-actualized. The festal events, and 
all the events of Christ’s incarnate life, death, descent into hell, res¬ 
urrection and ascension, belong simultaneously to history and to a 
spiritual realm that both undergirds and transcends history. 

This is similar to a pattern found in many indigenous cultures. 
There, the primeval events that establish and structure the cosmos 
and human existence are described in myths. These stories are not 
so much tales of ancient history as theological explanations of pres¬ 
ent conditions and their root causes, including what continually 
goes wrong and how the original harmony and wholeness can be 
restored. This is done through rituals that re-enact the myths of 
origin. In this context, a “myth” is not a falsehood but a story of 
profound insight that explains the meaning of life and delineates an 
archetypal pattern to be re-lived again and again. In Judaeo-Chris- 
tian religion, something paralleling this occurs when God’s people 
again share in the life of paradise, for example in the temple at 
Israel’s great festivals, and in Orthodox churches on feast days. The 
corpus of Byzantine hymnography makes this abundantly clear. 

Yet in Judaism and Christianity something else is going on as 
well. In a purely mythic culture (which may only exist as an abstrac¬ 
tion in the mind of scholars), history disappears as the community 
returns again and again to the point of origin and its patterns are re¬ 
inscribed onto present realities. Present members of the commu¬ 
nity can no longer be clearly distinguished from the idealized 
ancestors with whom they have become identified. Israel’s God, 
however, acts in history, delivering his people from slavery in 
Egypt, giving them the law at Sinai and intervening throughout the 
events narrated in the Bible. God contributes to the shaping of his¬ 
tory, thus giving it irreducible meaning and newness, redeeming it 
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from chaos and evil and directing it toward an eschatological hope 
that surpasses a simple return to origins by incorporating history 
into an end that is greater than the beginning. That is to say, each 
human person has unique, irreplaceable and permanent identity, 
and in each generation more saints are gathered into God’s king¬ 
dom, where in the end all of redeemed humanity will be present 
together, united with God. The unfolding of human history thus at 
every point is adding something positive and irreducible to the life 
of God’s kingdom. In the eschaton and throughout the ages lead¬ 
ing to it, God creates, redeems, and fulfills humankind and the 
world in away that includes, reconciles, and unites the heavenly or 
paradisiacal realm portrayed in myth and the temporal realm that 
unfolds through history. Accordingly, in Biblical religion one finds 
mythic patterns plus something more, not a rejection of the aspects 
of cosmic grounding and temporal simultaneity, repetition and 
renewal that are expressed in mythic world-views. Thus Christ is 
the new Adam repeating, renewing, and setting right the original 
creation and fall in the garden through his obedience to the Father, 
his passion, and resurrection. This is the recapitulation of which 
Irenaeus and many of the fathers have spoken. Yet, as Gregory of 
Nyssa suggests in his theory of eternal progress, human participa¬ 
tion in God expands through the dimension opened by spatio- 
temporal extension (diastema), so history and eschatology restore 
the paradisiacal state yet move beyond it as well. 

It follows that besides its primordial beginning, salvation history 
has a center. God’s mighty new acts at the mid-point ensure the 
reality and significance of the historical process and guarantee that 
the end transcends the beginning. The faithful participate through 
liturgical re-enactment in this mid-point in a way that is similar in 
structure to the renewal of cosmic origins through re-presented 
myth, but it brings them to the center, not the primeval starting 
point. Thus, in festal or mystical worship Jews can stand again at 
Sinai, with Moses beholding the theophany and receiving the 
Torah, thus participating personally in the founding events of their 
covenant. Through celebrating the church’s feasts, and through the 
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hidden mystery of the heart, Orthodox Christians participate in 
the events of Christs incarnation and the life of the kingdom he 
thereby inaugurated. These events begin with the birth of the 
Mother of God and her preparation for her unique contribution to 
God’s plan of salvation. To be sure, the mid-point in which we par¬ 
ticipate is itself a renewal of the starting point. Sinai is a moment of 
return to Paradise and Christ is the new Adam, but something 
more is present too. 

A Time of Preparation 

All the great feasts must therefore celebrate events that have taken 
place in history as well as in God’s eternal kingdom, including 
those based on apocryphal material. I will not attempt to evaluate 
the extent to which the Protevangelium of James accurately recounts 
the details of what actually took place. Let me affirm that at the 
very least it articulates a theology in the form of a story that 
expresses the meaning of events that we can be sure occurred. The 
Mother of God was in fact born, and her presence brought renewed 
fruitfulness and new life to her parents, to Israel, to humankind, 
and to the cosmos as a whole, since God foreknew her and chose 
her from before the ages to be his collaborator in bringing about a 
new creation. Her role in the saving history God planned is more 
important than the roles of Isaac and Samuel, so her birth, like 
theirs, must have come about through an intervention of divine 
grace. The Protevangelium of James depicts this in the story of 
Joachim and Anna’s barrenness and the Lord’s gift of a child in 
response to their prayers. 

The Mother of God is predestined, but she must also freely 
choose to say yes to God and cooperate in his saving work. Her 
whole life up to the time of the Annunciation is a preparation for 
her willing acceptance of the archangel Gabriel’s proposal. God is 
preparing her, and she is participating actively in her preparation. A 
hymn sung at the feast of her entry presents Anna saying to her 
daughter, “Go, Child, to Him who gave thee unto me; be unto 
Him an offering and a sweet smelling incense. Go into the place 
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which none may enter: learn its mysteries and prepare thyself to 
become the pleasing and beautiful dwelling place of Jesus, who 
grants the world great mercy.” 8 The Holy Spirit who is to over¬ 
shadow her already dwells with her and in her, guiding this process 
of unimaginably great spiritual growth in the young girl. In Roman 
Catholicism, her preparation is celebrated in the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception. This would appear to suggest that she is 
miraculously made ready before her birth apart from the kinds of 
personal choices that other human beings must make in order to 
share in the life and activity of God. The Orthodox Church cele¬ 
brates her preparation in the feast of her Entry into the Temple. At 
the age of three she is still very small but is already learning to make 
choices, as toddlers do, and she will continue to learn and grow in 
the right use of her human freedom through the time of divinely 
guided education represented by her stay in God’s house until age 
twelve. In my opinion, this issue can probably be resolved through 
theological dialogue between the two churches, yet there remains a 
significant difference of emphasis. 

According to Irenaeus, Adam and Eve were like children in the 
garden. When first learning how to use their freedom they erred by 
listening to deceptive words and turning away from God. 9 We 
cannot guess what their life would have been like if they had not 
sinned, but they must have had the possibility of learning to act 
freely and thus growing to maturity without such an error. To put it 
in contemporary terms, there must be a way for young people to 
become mature adults without angry rebellion and self-destructive 
behavior. The ancient Gnostics who said that the serpent in the 
garden taught a wisdom necessary for full human development 
must have been mistaken, and so must those who agree with them 
today. The Mother of God points the way to an alternative path to 
maturity, an obedient collaboration with God in all good that blos¬ 
soms through listening and response, practice and experience into 

8 Mother Mary and Archimandrite Kallistos Ware, trans. The Festal Menaion (Lon¬ 
don: Faber and Faber, 1969), 17 L 

9 Haer. 4.38.1-5. 
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a fullness of freedom, integrity, and responsibility, and a limitless 
creativity that shares in God’s boundlessly good, wise, loving, and 
creative activities. This is the path Christian monastics attempt to 
follow. Their obedience is voluntary, and it is learned little by little 
through practice and experience. One is asked to obey specific per¬ 
sons in regard to clearly defined matters in particular contexts, not 
to obey the often chaotic and conflicting demands of everybody all 
the time. Thus one can grow over time in loving collaboration with 
other people and bit by bit learn to hear and freely obey the voice of 
God in one’s own heart. 

Our Lady’s presence in the temple vividly portrays the depth and 
intensity of her spiritual formation and preparation. The temple 
had been for centuries the focal point of Israel’s religious practice, 
the place of prayer, lament, thanksgiving, adoration, self-offering, 
instruction in Torah, hearing God’s word in prophesy, communion 
with God, union with him and transformation into his likeness. 10 
It is said that the mystery of the altar is the same as the mystery of 
the heart. 11 Wherever she may have lived as a child, the Mother of 
God received, internalized, and brought to fulfillment the whole of 
Israel’s faith and prayer, the whole of her people’s covenant relation¬ 
ship with their God. The rich temple imagery of the feast, with its 
vast and variegated historic and religious associations, discloses a 
little of the mystery of her inner life. Her heart, the inmost core of 
her being, becomes the holy of holies, where God is enthroned and 
surrounded by angels. Her soul is nourished abundantly with the 
angelic food of divine life, which, as Gregory of Nyssa says, is the 
nourishment proper to reason-endowed creatures. 12 This is what 
fuels her awe-inspiring spiritual growth. In this sense Gregory 
Palamas is surely right in regarding her as the ideal hesychast. 

The temple is also the place where God’s people offer sacrifices, 
where they offer themselves to him. God also dwells there and 

10 Margaret Barker, The Gate of Heaven: The History and Symbolism of the Temple in Je¬ 
rusalem (London: SPCK, 1991). 

11 Boris Bobrinskoy, The Compassion of the Father (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2003). 

12 Infant GNO 3.2, p. 79. 
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receives their offerings. He speaks to them and gives himself to 
them. It is a place of interpersonal encounter with God, of dialogue 
with him, of sharing and exchange. The Mother of God offers her¬ 
self to God throughout her childhood and her whole life and enjoys 
profound dialogue and communion with him. Some hymns of the 
feast speak of her as a bride who enters God’s palace to meet her 
bridegroom. One of them says, “Ye virgins, joyfully bearing 
torches, attend the pure Virgin on her way as she enters the Holy of 
Holies, the Bride of the King of All.” 13 This imagery recalls the 
royal wedding in Psalm 44/45, where the queen-to-be is escorted 
into the throne room to meet her king who sits on his throne as his 
princes stand around him. The story of the Mother of God grow¬ 
ing up in the temple makes the point that her closest relationships 
are not with her parents but with the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, and with the angels. 

The Significance of the Temple 

In her book, The Gate of Heaven, Margaret Barker studies the 
meaning and significance of the temple in ancient Judaism and 
early Christianity. Although she does not discuss the Mother of 
God in this work, it is no accident that its title is also one of her 
standard titles in Byzantine hymnography. While some of Barker’s 
admittedly speculative reconstruction can be debated, she provides 
an impressive description of the Jerusalem temple’s meaning and 
centrality in Israel’s worship and life. She shows how the temple’s 
symbolism remained important for Jews and Christians who had 
no access to it, those living far from Jerusalem and those living after 
its destruction. This remains true for Orthodox Christians to this 
day. Each of our churches is built according to the pattern of the 
temple and, on the level of spiritual reality, is the temple renewed 
by the new covenant of Jesus Christ. Two of the twelve great feasts 
are also directly concerned with the temple, the Entry of the 
Mother of God and the Presentation of Our Lord. 


13 FestalMenaion, 165. 
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To enter the temple is to enter again into paradise, a garden 
adorned with palm trees and cherubim, fire and light. 14 The court 
of Israel where sacrifices are offered daily is identified with the 
material cosmos, the earthly realm, while the holy of holies is iden¬ 
tified with heaven, the abode of God and the angels. God’s work of 
creation was believed to have started from the place where the 
temple stands, where heaven and earth, angels and humans, are 
united. From there the earth emerged from the unstable sea, the 
Creator conquered the monster of chaos and evil and established a 
stable and orderly cosmos. All this is fulfilled in the Mother of God, 
in her body and soul. She is the new heaven where God incarnate is 
enthroned, or rather is more spacious than the heavens which 
cannot contain him. She is also the fruitful new earth from which 
the Bread of Life sprouts forth to renew the world and its creatures. 
She is the place from which the new creation takes its beginning. In 
her heaven and earth are thus united, and in her presence angels 
and human beings are joined together and enjoy fellowship with 
one another. From her Christ came forth to conquer evil and death 
through his cross and renew the creation, granting eternal life 
through his resurrection. 

In the temple, the holy of holies veils the overawing presence of 
the inaccessible and incomprehensible divine mystery. Yet God 
also sends forth messages from there and enters into dialogue with 
Israel through his messengers, the priests and prophets, or indeed 
the angels. From there God at times appears in visions to his ser¬ 
vants the prophets and comes forth to act directly, bringing judg¬ 
ment and salvation to his people. The Mother of God likewise veils 
the divine mystery within her own inner hiddenness and silence. 
He also comes forth from her, first at the moment of his birth in 
Bethlehem but, besides this and because of it, also in all times and 
places. In motherly love and continual prayer, she mediates 
between God and humankind, so that through her they are 
brought into interpersonal dialogue, interchange of love and gifts, 

14 In this paragraph and the next, and throughout this essay, descriptions of the temple 
and its significance are based on Barker’s work in The Gate of Heaven, 
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communion, unity and peace. She is the ladder of Jacob by which 
God comes down to us and we ascend to God. 

The festal hymns tell how the Mother of God is sanctified when 
she enters the temple. Her parents and the high priest offer her to 
God, and she offers herself also. By the grace of the Holy Spirit she 
is consecrated and prepared to become herself the living temple of 
Christ by carrying him in her womb and bringing him forth to the 
world as a human child. Yet a marvelous exchange takes place. Her 
presence also sanctifies and renews the temple. In this feast the 
church celebrates the events recounted in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. By his incarnation as Messiah and high priest of the new 
covenant, Christ renews and fulfills the ancient sacramental system 
of Israel by recreating it from within his own person through his 
death, resurrection and ascension to the Fathers throne, thereby 
bringing forth the new sacramental system of the church. 

The New Testament often identifies holy people as the temple 
instead of a holy place and the holy things with which it is fur¬ 
nished. Our Lord Jesus Christ refers to the body he has assumed as 
the temple, stating that if it is destroyed he will raise it again after 
three days (Jn 2.19-22). Peter and Paul refer to the church com¬ 
munity as the temple and each of the faithful as one of its living 
stones (1 Cor 3.16; Eph 2.20-22, 1 Pet 2.4-5). Paul also speaks of 
each Christian as a temple of the Holy Spirit (1 Cor 6.19). All this 
reveals the inherent personalism of Christianity. Once God has 
assumed a human body and soul, the primary locus of holiness is in 
human beings, both individually and communally. The Kingdom 
of God is a communion of persons: the Father, Son and Holy Spirit 
and all those who are joined to them by grace—the Mother of God, 
the angels, the saints, and all of redeemed humanity. Yet the 
church’s hymns dwell lovingly on the furnishings of the ancient 
temple—the gate, the ark, the throne, the lampstand, and all the 
holy vessels—as well as the temple itself, which is God’s palace. All 
of these refer to the Mother of God, who has come to contain the 
uncontainable mystery. A hymn sung at the feast of her entry 
addresses her as follows: “The Law prefigured thee most won- 
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drously as tabernacle, jar of manna, strange ark, veil of the temple, 
rod of Aaron, temple never to be destroyed, and gate of God; and so 
it teaches us to cry to thee: O pure Virgin, thou art truly high above 
all.” 15 Yet holy persons have not simply displaced holy places and 
things. The incarnate presence of her Son, her presence and the 
presence of all the saints sanctify all the places and things around 
them. So through their activities the church has inherited many 
holy places and things, which it always treasures. The church’s 
priests also bless and sanctify many places and things. All this con¬ 
tributes to God’s plan. He has called human beings to a royal priest¬ 
hood whose vocation is to share God’s presence, blessing and sanc¬ 
tification with the creation. The Mother of God, and all the saints 
with her, mediates God’s love, life and joy to the whole cosmos. 
To enter the temple where God dwells and where heaven and earth 
are joined in one is to come into great joy. This is the joy that 
Joachim and Anna, Zacharias, the young girls with torches, the 
angels and the Mother of God share as they celebrate the feast. The 
church calls all the faithful to enter together with the Mother of 
God. We are all invited to join her in her spiritual preparation, in 
her work and prayer, and so with her to receive Christ and to share 
in her abundant and never-ending joy. 


15 Festal Menaioriy 191. 
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Book Reviews 


Camelo Giuseppe Conticello & Vassa Conticello, eds. La 
tbeologie byzantine et sa tradition, Tome II, XHIe-XIXe 
siecle. CCTB 2. Turnhout: Brepols, 2002. 1029pp. 
ISBN 2-503-51061-2. 90 Euros. 

It was not the intention of the editors of this volume in the well- 
known series Corpus Christianorum to replace the existing manuals 
and introductions to Byzantine theology, such as those of H. G. 
Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich 
(Munich, 1959) and John Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology (New 
York, 1974). Their main purpose, rather, is to present some key fig¬ 
ures of Byzantine and post-Byzantine theology in a more profound 
and detailed manner. 

The present volume gives some detailed information about 
theologians in the Greek speaking world from the thirteenth to the 
nineteenth century: Gregory the Sinaite, Gregory Palamas, Greg¬ 
ory Akindynos, Nicholas Cabasilas, Mark of Ephesus, Gennadios 
Scholarios, the Patriarchs Jeremy II and Cyril Lucaris, the Patriarch 
Dositheos of Jerusalem, Eugene Boulgaris, Nicephoros Theotokes, 
and Nicodemos the Hagiorite. The volume concludes with a 
survey of the editions and translations of the Philokalia. 

The first volume of the series—yet to be published—will deal 
with Byzantine theologians from the 6th to the 12th century", and the 
third volume will treat the “Byzantine commonwealth,” to use the 
well-known expression of Dimitri Obolensky, that is, the Byzantine 
theological tradition in the non Greek-speaking Orthodox world. 

The quality of this project is guaranteed by the contribution of 
some of the best specialists in this area. Its international character is 
underlined by the use of five languages: besides French, English, 
and German there are some chapters written in Italian and Span¬ 
ish. It is regrettable that the contributions written in these last two 
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languages have not been translated into French, as was done with 
the chapter on Nicephoros Theotokes, written by Vasilios 
Makrides. Not every student of Byzantine theology reads these 
languages easily. 

Each chapter is structured in a similar manner. They contain: a 
biography; a detailed list of the works of the theologian concerned, 
with information on date, editions, translations, and unedited 
manuscripts (this section can be considered as a sketch for a future 
“Clavis Auctorum Byzantinorum,” according to the model of the 
well-known Clavis Patrum Graecorum , as the “Avant-propos” 
points out); the theology of that particular theologian; a bibliogra¬ 
phy; and, to conclude, a translation of characteristic, previously 
untranslated, passages from the works of that theologian. 

It is understandable that not all Byzantine theologians from this 
period could be treated. A choice had to be made. Nevertheless, 
some specialists will be disappointed not to find their theologian of 
preference. Such is the case, for example, with the “absence” of 
Gregory of Cyprus, without whom one does not get a full picture of 
the discussions on the Holy Spirit (the major theological issue of 
this period) and who is regarded by John Meyendorff and others as 
a forerunner of St Gregory Palamas. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that in the near future supplementary volumes will appear, with 
chapters on Gregory of Cyprus, Nicephoros Blemmydes, and 
Nilos Cabasilas, to mention only some of the most important 
names. Nevertheless, these volumes certainly belong in every 
university and scholarly library. 

—Joost van Rossum 

Georges E. Marnellos. Saint Nicod'eme I’Hagiorite (1749- 
1809). Maitre etpedagogue de la nation grecque et de I’Eglise 
orthodoxe. Analekta Vlatadon 64. Thessaloniki: Patriarchal 
Institute of Patristic Studies, 2002. 388pp. 

By publishing his doctoral dissertation, submitted at St Sergius 
Theological Institute in Paris, Fr Georges Marnellos, Dean of the 
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Orthodox Theological Institute in Crete, has given us a useful intro¬ 
duction to the study of the Greek Orthodox Church and its people 
in the Ottoman Empire during the eighteenth century. Literature 
dealing with this subject exists for the most part only in Greek. Most 
Christians in the West, Orthodox and non-Orthodox, are aware of 
the suffering of Christians in Eastern Europe during the epoch of 
Communism, but the plight of Christians under the Turkish Domi¬ 
nation remains more or less unknown or unrecognized. 

In the eighteenth century there began a national revival, both 
spiritual and cultural, which would lead to a “neo-Hellenic” cul¬ 
ture and the fight for independence. One can discern two move¬ 
ments: the intellectuals who undertook secular studies at universi¬ 
ties abroad, and the Churchmen who found their inspiration in the 
theological and spiritual Tradition of the Orthodox Church. The 
chief representatives of this “neo-hellenic Age of Enlightenment” 
were Rhigas Velestinlis and Adamantios Korais, while in the eccle¬ 
siastic milieu it was especially Cosmas the Aetolian and Nicodemus 
the Hagiorite who made it their task to educate the people 
(p. 308f.). Marnellos remarks that these two tendencies were at 
times violently opposed to each other. However, both shared a sim¬ 
ilar aim: to educate and to instruct the people (p. 170). 

Saint Nicodemus the Hagiorite (canonized in 1955) was one of 
the “Teachers of the Nation,” though “one of the most unrecog¬ 
nized ones” (p. 171). Marnellos seeks to expand and deepen the 
thesis of the basic study on Nicodemus written by Fr Theokletos 
Dionysiatis, according to which Nicodemus has to be considered 
as the “Korais of the Church,” and as “the link between Byzantine 
Orthodoxy and the soul of Hellenism in the process of restoration” 
(p. 202). Though Nicodemus’ name is especially linked with a col¬ 
lection of patristic texts ( Philokalia ) and canons (the Rudder), 
Marnellos points out that Nicodemus was much more than a 
“compiler.” Moreover, the Pedalion or the Rudder —the most cele¬ 
brated work of Nicodemus, which has been translated into several 
languages—is not just a codification of canons; it also contains 
numerous explanatory annotations. 
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In two chapters, Marnellos gives an impressive list of titles of the 
theological works of Nicodemus in all their aspects: dogmatical, 
spiritual, ascetical, canonical, liturgical, and exegetical, all accom¬ 
panied by the necessary historical information. This list includes 
titles of works that have remained unknown and unpublished, and 
which were found by the author during his research on Mount 
Athos and elsewhere. The total number of his writings is one hun¬ 
dred, of which many remain unpublished. 

Marnellos points out the pedagogical value of the work and 
writings of Saint Nicodemus. In that time, when the Orthodox 
Christians were attacked from two sides—Islam and proselytizing 
Jesuits—they did not need “original” theologians, but rather 
“teachers” who could convey to them their spiritual and cultural 
roots. Nicodemus presents himself first of all as a defender of the 
Tradition of the Church. This concern for Tradition was also the 
distinctive mark of the Kollyvades, of whom Nicodemus was one of 
the most important theologians. Instead of the term “Kollyvades,” 
which has a negative connotation, Marnellos proposes 
“Philokalian movement,” in order to point out that it did not con¬ 
sist of fanatics and fundamentalists. The controversy of the 
Kollyvades, which greatly disturbed Mount Athos, focused on two 
issues: first, the problem of the day of the commemoration of the 
dead, which, according to the Kollyvades, cannot be celebrated on 
a Sunday, the day of the Resurrection and of the joyful expectation 
of the Second Coming; and second, the problem of frequent , or 
rather, continual communion , of which the Kollyvades were the 
main advocates. Saint Nicodemus published a treatise on this last 
subject which, typically, contains a compilation of patristic and 
canonical texts that underline the necessity of frequent commu¬ 
nion, though not offering a theological reflection on the issue. 
Moreover, this treatise was not written by Nicodemus alone, but in 
collaboration with his spiritual father, Macarios of Corinth. The 
latter had also given the Philokalia to Nicodemus, to correct and 
published it. 

An important historical problem which concerns Nicodemus 
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and which is discussed here at lenght is that of a supposed Western 
influence on his theological and spiritual thought. Marnellos 
rightly rejects the hypothesis of the eminent patrologist Panayotis 
Christou, who thinks that “the continual or frequent communion 
of the Kollyvades reminds us of the practice of the Western [i.e. 
Roman Catholic] Church, which obliges its clergy to receive com¬ 
munion daily” (p. 287). The problem is discussed particularly in 
two chapters that deal with two works by Nicodemus: Invisible 
Warfare and Spiritual Exercises. Without any doubt, these two trea¬ 
tises contain Greek translations and paraphrases of works which 
were originally written by Jesuits in Italian. That is why certain 
scholars and theologians—among whom are illustrious ones such 
as Panayotis Christou, Christos Yannaras, and Gerhard Podskalsky 
—are of the opinion that Nicodemus translated and paraphrased 
these works under the influence of Roman Catholicism, and that 
he had amicable contacts with Jesuits on the island of Naxos where 
he was born and grew up (p. 281). Marnellos finds it inconceivable, 
however, that Nicodemus should have had such contacts with Jesu¬ 
its on Naxos, where at the time the relations between the Orthodox 
and the Roman Catholics were very tense (p. 295). He proposes 
another hypothesis which seems quite plausible: the Greek transla¬ 
tions which had already been made in the beginning of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, were given to Nicodemus by Macarius of Corinth 
on Mount Athos, in order for him to paraphrase and improve them 
(p.106). But, of course, this remains a hypothesis. 

The last chapter is dedicated to the two great Churchmen of that 
time whose lives are linked to Saint Nicodemus: Macarios 
(Notaras) of Corinth and the Patriarch-Martyr Gregory V. The 
latter was exiled to Mount Athos several times, and there 
Nicodemus became his spiritual son and collaborator in their 
common task: the education of their people. 

The Index of this work contains some minor deficiencies. For 
example, the reader looks in vain for the name of Cosmas the 
Aetolian, though he is an important figure who is mentioned sev¬ 
eral times in the text. And not everyone, finding the name “B. 
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Zengofsky,” will understand that this refers to Basile Zenkovsky, 
who was a well-known professor at St Sergius Theological Insti¬ 
tute. These minor criticisms, however, do not detract from the 
value of this study, which offers an important contribution to our 
knowledge of a crucial century during that long and dramatic 
period of the “Great Church in Captivity.” 

—Joost van Rossum 

Fergus Kerr. After Aquinas: Versions of Thomism. Oxford: 

Blackwell Publishing, 2002. viii+254pp. ISBN 0-631- 
21313-9 (pbk). $26.95. 

Thomas Aquinas is a difficult figure for Orthodox theology. Dis¬ 
cussions about him and his legacy have always been polarized. A 
certain amount of misunderstanding continues to survive in this 
climate. Happily, a number of serious but approachable books are 
now in print which can remedy much of that. Fergus Kerr’s After 
Aquinas is one of them. Not only does it clear away misconcep¬ 
tions, it makes a case for doing historical theology without getting 
bogged down in the exclusivity that one sometimes finds in studies 
of patristic or medieval authors, a problem that has been unhappily 
associated with Orthodox theology in some quarters. This books 
philosophical questioning breaks free of that problem. Readers 
who already know their way around medieval thought will get a 
different mapping of some familiar terrain. Those who are at home 
in contemporary thinking will have the possibility of coming to 
Aquinas without having to check their bags at the door. From the 
first page onward, you not only meet Aquinas and his legacy but 
access a much wider discussion. There is a lot of two and three-way 
traffic moving over these pages. Kerr tells us right from the start 
that this is not a standard comprehensive treatment. What unfolds 
is a study of Thomism in dialogue with twentieth-century theol¬ 
ogy. Analytic and continental philosophy are in Kerr’s grasp as he 
draws Wittgenstein, Barth, Heidegger, critical and anti-theorists, 
la nouvelle theologie, and Thomistic stalwarts like Gilson and 
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Maritain, and others, into Aquinas’ most important themes. Some 
favorable notices have praised the way this book equally engages 
contemporary and medieval theology. That bit of praise should 
attract Orthodox scholars who are interested in refining their own 
model of engagement with contemporary issues. Kerr’s presenta¬ 
tion of the scholastic method is another point of interest. What is 
often generalized and criticized as a degenerate theological method 
comes off very differently here. Different too is the amount of 
attention paid to the Byzantine influences on Aquinas’ system of 
thought. The Eastern fathers seem to rescue Aquinas time and 
again from Lutheran and Barthian criticism, as Kerr tells the story. 
This is a respectful reading of what is common to East and West. 

Kerr opens with a biographical sketch of Aquinas which focuses 
on the competing influences in his formation—noble military 
family, Benedictine education, becoming a Dominican, detaching 
from his family and any future promotions, university study at 
Paris, a lifetime of academic ministry, strict religious life. Kerr 
paints him as a synthetic traditionalist whose patristic biblical sen¬ 
sibility guided him to a middle ground during the crisis over the use 
of Aristotle in theology. The picture of Aquinas as Aristotelian gives 
way to that of theologian and exegete. Aquinas never lectured on 
Aristotle, and remained suspicious of the Muslim-influenced inter¬ 
pretations that were eventually censured in 1277. These academic 
controversies are less important than the liturgical prayer and study 
that shaped his output. Kerr repeats that finding many times in the 
ten chapters that follow, on epistemology, natural theology, ontol¬ 
ogy, natural law, ethics, grace, deification, Christ, and finally the 
Trinity. This line-up of topics hints at Aquinas’ maturation in the 
mysteries of the faith as his own career progressed. This is the first 
of many pieces of “spiritual evidence” Kerr will introduce against 
the commonly held wrong opinion that Aquinas was a philosophi¬ 
cal rationalist, a proto-Cartesian. His other strategy is to present 
Aquinas’ theory of knowledge as a spiritual enterprise. This is the 
key that unlocks the whole Thomistic system. It also gets Kerr to 
the postmodern concerns he is anxious to discuss. His Theology 
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After Wittengenstein comes to mind as he goes about putting phi¬ 
losophy inside theology with Aquinas. These concerns will play to 
a mixed reception among Orthodox theologians. In that regard, his 
chapters on knowledge, natural law, and grace are likely the most 
important to read. 

Aquinas’ scientia (Aristotle’s episteme) is a notoriously difficult 
term. It variously refers to the immateriality of the intellect and the 
thing known, the understanding of knowing, possessing the thing 
as perse notum, and the intellectual formation necessary for making 
what is most intelligible in itself intelligible to us. Kerr presents 
Aquinas’ scientia as therapy for rationalism and skepticism, a “how 
we possess the things we know” sort of concept. What emerges is 
the opinion that Aquinas was retreating from Augustinian illumi¬ 
nation (that the only true knowledge is in the divine intellect—a 
Platonic version of knowing) toward something closer to 
Wittgenstein, where the mind and the world are in a relationship. 
Analytic Thomism, Hilary Putnam and John McDowell turn up 
here, as well as transcendental Thomists (such a Lonergan, Rahner, 
Marechal) and realist/direct apprehension Thomists (Gilson, 
Maritain, Mclnerny). Anyone seriously concerned with the episte¬ 
mology and human agency of Palamas or Maximus the Confessor, 
or perhaps the Sophiology theologians, would want to delve into 
this material, or at least observe how this chapter appeals to philos¬ 
ophers and theologians across the board. The mind-world-identity 
theory and the axiom “the soul is in a certain way all things” (p. 30) 
do not get off without some criticism. Much of this does not pass 
philosophical muster. And that’s the point. Aquinas’ scientia issues 
from a doctrine of creation: we are creatures and our self-knowl¬ 
edge repeats that fact at every turn. Conaturality—how the human 
mind has its connectedness with the world, and conscience—how 
we know what we are to rightly do (p. 32) are images of God creat¬ 
ing and sustaining the world. Human knowledge discloses a theo¬ 
logical framework, but articulating this as a mind-world-identity 
has remained a durable philosophical thesis as well. 

These themes carry over into a chapter on natural theology 
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which emphasizes Barth’s objections to the doctrine of the analogy 
of being, and then turns to the importance of the neo-Platonic 
understanding of being as the “self-diffusiveness of the Good.” The 
influence of French Thomism has made Aquinas appear less static 
and more process oriented when, for example, he says God is every¬ 
where inwardly (in time) (p. 43) or when he teaches a cooperative 
dual agency of God and creatures. The “self-diffusiveness of the 
Good” allows the act of one being to be known (made different) to 
another while remaining distinct in itself. What emerges is a rela¬ 
tional notion of substance (p. 49). Here, the question of scientia 
comes to an interpretive debate over whether a beings act follows 
its existence or its essence, a question Kerr prefers to setde in a 
chapter on the Five Ways. He styles them as a metaphysical realism 
for believers rather than proofs for those who doubt God’s exis¬ 
tence. The battle over existentialist and substantialist interpreta¬ 
tions of being {esse), and whether or not Aquinas was just another 
exponent of the failed sense of being Heidegger calls ‘onto-theo- 
logical’ are two of the most fascinating issues in the book. This 
foray into Heidegger leads to an excellent discussion of 
VonBalthasar and the Greek Fathers on the mystery of God (pp. 
90-95). This is where the epistemology question appears to have 
been heading from the beginning. Aquinas the theologian emerges 
from the philosophical fallout of Heidegger. 

When scientia turns to practical affairs and the discerning of 
right from wrong, the moral order of creation comes into view, at 
least for believers. This is one way to explain the concept of natural 
law, but there are others. There are multiple interpretations exist¬ 
ing within Thomism (not to mention Protestant and secular ver¬ 
sions) and quite a bit of incommensurability between them. It is 
also surprising to learn that Aquinas wrote very little about natural 
law. What most people understand as his teaching is more than 
likely one of the versions from this divided tradition. How natural 
law can be a rallying point for Vatican authority and a starting place 
for legal philosophy is a complicated story, one that Kerr traces 
back to Descartes’ rationalism masquerading as theological real- 
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ism. Thomists brought the problem on themselves when they 
allowed natural law to get detached from its full theological con¬ 
text. The Counter-Reformation is to blame for setting up an alter¬ 
native rationalism owing more to Suarez than Aquinas. Kerr 
repeats a familiar Dominican tale: the true teachings of Aquinas got 
hijacked by the commentary tradition, and their misinterpreta¬ 
tions got regularized as genuine. The task of theology is to find the 
original Aquinas. This argument is analogous to the “Western cap¬ 
tivity” thesis employed by a number of Orthodox theologians. To 
his credit, Kerr does not totally endorse recovery attempts. It is 
unclear if natural law (or any other idea enjoying a stand-alone 
existence) can be re-contextualized into its own history. This is a 
veiled criticism of “recovery projects” and “captivity theses” in gen¬ 
eral. The main story, however, is how natural law became an item of 
philosophy and a principle of authority in Catholic moral 
teaching. 

In the Summa Theologiae, natural law is handled in a single ques¬ 
tion (I—II. 94) within the treatise on law, which is set in the larger 
context of sin, redemption and attaining beatitude. It is a corollary 
to creation and providence. Natural law has its intelligibility from 
the divine law given in Scripture, and from the eternal law which is 
God himself. In a theology where virtue is understood to be a 
movement toward perfection, this makes sense. But there is 
enough metaphysics here to let natural law stand on its own as a 
principle of human law. And there are many authors who see it that 
way, most notably John Finnis. In a telling remark, Kerr notes that 
the question of the possibility of law is a Kantian question to which 
natural law proponents are giving an Aristotelian answer when 
they appeal to human nature and teleology (p. 109). Natural law as 
a philosophy adds up to ethical naturalism. The Thomist moral 
theologian Servais Pinckaers argued that a natural law conceived 
apart from the law of the Old Testament and the Gospel is a con¬ 
fused idea (p. 111). Barth rejected it as being too remote from the 
merits of Christ, too far from the cross. To get out of this impasse 
Kerr suggests an answer, from Ulrich Kuhn’s study of Aquinas’ the- 
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ology of law: Aquinas conceived natural law as equally metaphysi¬ 
cal and theological (p. 113). Kerr prefers to see Aquinas outside the 
natural law, virtue ethics and divine command ethics debates. He 
sees a “beatitude ethics” instead (p. 118). The desire to have face to 
face union with God underscores all human (moral) action. The 
Greek Fathers are the main influences on his understanding of tele¬ 
ology and beatitude. 

The axiom “grace perfects and does not destroy nature” is the 
subject of recent controversies on Aquinas’ theology of grace, or 
more accurately, what he actually understood human nature to be 
in response to grace. Kerr focuses on the book responsible for the 
renewal (or ruin, depending on your allegiance) of grace theology, 
namely, Henri de Lubac’s Surnaturel of 1946, a watershed that re¬ 
animated the Jesuit, Dominican and Augustinian debate in Catho¬ 
lic theology, and brought the ancient sources on this topic back 
into focus. De Lubac argued that Aquinas must be taken on his 
word when he said that human beings have a natural capacity for 
face-to-face vision of God, though it is given only by a supernatural 
gift. The beatific vision is in accord with nature but beyond the 
creature’s powers to attain it (p. 134). What Aquinas actually 
understood as the immediate vision of God promised in Scripture 
(lCor 13.12; 1 Jn3.2), and how he understood this as “seeing God 
as he sees himself” ( CGent 3.51) and as our ultimate happiness 
(STh 1.12.1) has been hotly debated. Kerr gives just enough infor¬ 
mation about Cajetan’s role in causing a serious misreading of 
Aquinas, and Barth’s reactions to the Catholic tradition. The grace- 
nature axiom is best seen through Aquinas’ desire as a preacher to 
avoid Pelagian and Manichean extremes. Though he inherited 
from Augustine the idea that sin diminishes but never destroys 
human nature, he is more indebted to Denys for seeing salvation as 
an elevation of our nature. Kerr goes on to a full chapter about 
grace as a participation in divine nature, and what deiform and dei¬ 
fication mean (or could mean) in Aquinas and Thomism. He 
praises Anna Williams’ approach in The Ground of Union: Deifica¬ 
tion in Aquinas and Palamas (previously reviewed in this journal). 
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He is given to her idea that Aquinas’ theology is dominated by the 
possibility of a real vision of the living God. The Summa Theologtae 
should be read as a theology of beatitude. The implication here is 
that such a reading is the only way to resolve Protestant, Catholic, 
and Orthodox differences on grace. 

This book began life as seminar papers and lectures, so there are 
some disconnections and thin spots. Specialists will want more 
detail and source-arguments for the claims being made. The book 
does not go so far as to include modern Orthodox theologians like 
Florovsky, Meyendorff, Zizioulis for another layer of contrast (it 
leaves out important Thomists too), and it steers clear of 
ecclesiology. These criticisms in no way detract from its uniqueness 
and even-handed tone. Orthodox authors would do well to con¬ 
sider its integrative style. Similarly, no one can afford to indulge in 
any hasty Aquinas-finger-pointing or boggy-man stories about 
scholasticism with this text in circulation. Kerr has raised the bar 
for doing constructive theology around a medieval figure. 

— David Pratt 

A. V. Danilova, ed. Postkommunisticbeskaia Belarus v 
protsesse religioznykh transformatsii: Sbornik statei [Post- 
Communist Belarus in the process of religious transforma¬ 
tion: A collection of articles]. Minsk: Adukatsyia I 
vykhavanne, 2002. 125pp. 

This collection of articles, which fully examines the religious scene 
in todays Republic of Belarus, represents a major achievement in 
contemporary Belarusian religious studies. The work of both 
professors and graduate students, mostly from the Orthodox 
Theological Faculty of the European Humanities University, 
Minsk, and its related foundation, the Christian Educational 
Center of SS Methodius and Cyril, the collection not only provides 
an objective, thorough, and “agenda-less” presentation of the status 
of religion in Belarus over the past ten years, but also testifies to the 
serious scholarship of Orthodox theologians and researchers in this 
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